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Preface • Early in 1956 I was delighted to receive an 
invitation to teach for a year at the Graduate Institute of Inter- 
national Studies in Geneva, that honorable institution through 
which so many distinguished minds have passed. Given my 
choice of subject for a course of lectures, I chose (for reasons 
which I am about to explain) “Aspects of American Foreign 
Policy.” 

A man who found himself playing the violin in an orchestra, 
though he had never before had a violin in his hands, might 
come to wish that he knew more about the violin. It is in some 
such fashion that I came to take an interest in American foreign 
policy. Thirteen years in the State Department brought me to 
the point where I wanted to look into the subject. Then (to 
show that miracles still happen) the opportunity came. For 
two years as research professor in the Woodrow Wilson Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs at the University of Virginia I found 
myself a free man with daily access to the Alderman Library — 
in many respects, surely, one of the best university libraries in 
the country. I was like a horse too long in harness rolling in 
grass. Soon I had stacks of reading notes, but only vague notions 
of what I wanted to do ^vith them. 

The invitation from Geneva provided the occasion for de- 
veloping the implications of this material in my mind, and for 



subjecting my consequent thought to the discipline o£ expres- 
sion. Out o£ all this came a series o£ lectures, and out o£ the 
lectures the book to which tliis is preliminary. 

Anyone who writes anything stands on other men s shoulders. 
For most o£ the in£ormation in this hook I have relied on 
secondary sources, as any ordinary mortal must i£ he undertakes 
a broad enough approach to a large enough area. (Also, that is 
what secondary sources are for.) The dangers of such reliance 
are at a minimum when one deals with the history of American 
foreign policy, most of which has been thoroughly explored 
by a long list of scholars notable for their objectivity, com- 
petence, and conscience. I shall not name them here. Those I 
have drawn from are cited in every instance in which I have 
drawn directly from them. My bibliography, therefore, is in the 
footnotes. 

In one area only have I made an extensive study of the pri- 
mary sources. The first project on which I embarked, upon 
leaving Washington, was an examination of how the United 
Sutes acquired the Philippines, Thanks to the hospitality of 
the Alderman Library and of the Sterling Memorial Library at 
Yale University, I was able to go over all (or virtually all) the 
documentary material on this subject that has been put into 
print. The product of this going-over is an unpublished study 
entitled "The United States Acquires the Philippines," which 
was awarded the Phi Beta Kappa Prize at the University of 
Virginia (1956), and of which three chapters in this book, (XV, 
XVI, XVII) represent, essentially, a drastic condensation. The 
temptation to incorporate the whole study was resisted, though 
not without effort. Its main conclusions, however, are here 
For the opportunity to live the scholar’s life and do this work 
my gratitude to The Rockefeller Foundation and the University 
of Virginia is profound. But institutions are only the clothing 
of individuals. I therefore comprehend in my gratitude a num- 
ber of persons, among whom I may mention Colgate W. Dar- 
den, Jr., president of the University, and John Gange, former 
director of its Woodrow Wilson Department of Foreign Affairs. 


X 



One acknowledgment remains. The test of any institution 
comes with tlie second generation. For a whole generation the 
distinction of the Graduate Institute of International Studies 
was closely identified with the personal distinction of Professor 
William E. Rappard, who left his enduring mark on it. To take 
his place as director would have been a formidable prospect for 
anyone. In Professor Jacques Freymond, however, the Institute 
has again found a man of the keenest intelligence, of an enter- 
prising spirit, of energy and all-around ability, and of great 
personal charm. Again one man inspires a whole organization 
with his own personal quality, giving it a unique shape and 
stature. 

It is proper for me to record this because the pages that follow 
were written at the Institute as well as being the product of 
lectures delivered there. The intangible influence of environ- 
ment could not have been more favorable. 

Before leaving America I had been told that the Institute 
had an excellent library in international relations. I was not 
disappointed, and I found in Mile. Violette Fayod the kind of 
librarian to whom no researcher ever turns in vain. A good 
librarian is worth more than fine gold. 

Finally, I am grateful for innumerable pleasant courtesies and 
helpful services to Mme, Alice Goebel and to Mile. Nadine 
Galvani, whose typewriter worked overtime. 

L. J. H. 
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Introduction • Truth may be invariable in itself, 

but it is as various in the aspects it presents to an inquirer’s view 
as the approaches that may be made to it. The sea looks rvrinkled 
to the eagle but mountainous to the swimmer. The course of 
action that outrages the critic who takes his stand on perfection 
as the norm may elicit the admiration of the critic who looks 
toward the difficulties to which it responds. I find myself capable 
of being indignant at the ineptitude of American foreign policy 
and, at the same time, of regarding ft as a remarkable achieve- 
ment, I could write an attack or a eulogy with equal honesty, 
depending on where I chose to stand. Whoever undertakes to 
examine a fixed object must first place himself in relation to 
it. Let me make some general observations, then, that reveal 
my own position. 

American foreign policy is an expression of American history. 
American history, in turn, is an integral part of the history of 
mankind. The context is the historical record of all the nations, 
that long and tragic record which Gibbon described as “little 
more than the register of the crimes, follies, and misfortunes of 
mankind.” If, then, I have occasion in these pages to show “the 
crimes, follies, and misfortunes” of my own countrymen, it 
should not be thought that we Americans are thereby distin- 
guished from others. Underlying these pages is the basic assump- 
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tion that we all partake of a common humanity, that Americans 
are only secondarily Americans Primarily, they are sons of 
Adam And how shall they, alone, escape the imprint of original 
sin? How shall they, alone, be ivithout the mark of Cam? 

In my own view men govern themselves badly at best At the 
same time, I am constantly astonished that men are able to 
govern themselves as well as they do Borrowing a simile from 
Samuel Johnson, I should say that our self government may be 
likened to a dog walking on his hmd legs what is remarkable 
is not that he does it well but that he does it at all 

Most of my knowledge of government comes, so to speak, from 
having worked doivn in the engine room In Washington, as in 
other great capitals, the engine room gives an impression of 
pandemonium Especially in those times when major national 
policy has to be shaped, all appears to be uproar, all appears to 
be confusion Ten thousand urgent voices assail the ears of 
those who have to make the decisions — with the result that no 
voice can be heard Or, rather, everyone according to his own 
predilection wiU have the impression that only the mong voices 
are being heard 

The President of the United States, today, cannot possibly do 
for himself all the thinking that must enter mto the decisions of 
foreign policy which he makes Neither can the Secretary of 
State Consequently, they have great staffs of advisers and experts 
to do much of the thinking for them — whereupon the problem 
arises of communicating the thoughts of the subordinates to 
tlieir masters, who do not always have time to read monographs 
or listen to lectures 

I shall not dwell on the infinite complexity of the problems 
l^hlch toda^ present themselves for action by the governments 
of the great powers There has never, I think, been anything 
like it before m the history of mankind The problems are 
bigger than the men i\ho have to deal with them, and perhaps 
the most serious dinger today is that the men break down (It is 
a question hether, at the end of the Second World War, any of 
ourisartimc leaders remained competent to make the decisions 



that they still had to make.) Occasionally, as I look back critically 
at the policy decisions made in Washington over the first post- 
war decade, I have to remind myself that, while the issues in- 
volved seem clear to me now, they "were anything but clear to 
me at the time, in the turmoil and urgency of the moment. For 
those who have to decide and act under the pressure of im- 
mediate necessity insight generally comes too late. Or too late 
to help any but their critics. Men act in the dark and live to 
survey the results of their action in the daylight that follows. 
“Alasl” says the old Greek tragedy. “How dreadful to have 
wisdom where it profits not the wise.” 

The difficulty is compounded in the foreign field by the rela- 
tive unfamiliarity of the settings in which the problems arise. 
A farm problem in Ohio is one thing for Washington to solve. 
A crisis in Vietnam is quite another. How many Americans are 
in a position really to understand the cultural background and 
the physical environment which gives the Vietnamese crisis its 
peculiar character? Can we blame them if they tend to assume 
that the Vietnamese ought to react, in the situation, just as they, 
with their American background, would react? They have to 
deal with what they cannot understand — ^rrith what they cannot 
be expected to understand. 

Finally, until recent days no other great power has conducted 
its foreign relations with anything like so great a degree of 
popular participation. Our American foreign policy, at least in 
its broad outlines, has been determined by the mass of the 
peopfe — 6y their views, whether informed or not. For exampJe, 
the question whether we will or ivill not assist countries far 
away from our shores to maintain their independence depends 
on the consensus of millions of little people — people who have 
not read books on diplomatic strategy or taken graduate courses 
in history, geography, international relations. People who never 
heard of Vietnam. 

This element of democratic participation, however, is no 
longer unique in the United States. It has tended increasingly 
to prevail throughout the world in the wentieth century, al- 
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though the devices and the ways in which it manifests itself vary 
from country to country. 

Before the United States acquired roughly its present dimen- 
sions it was considered doubtful that democracy was at all possi- 
ble on a scale larger than that of the Greek city-state. Alexis de 
Tocqueville, visiting the United States in the 1830’s, believed 
that the country was doomed because of the incompatibility, as 
he saw it, of democratic processes with the effective conduct of 
foreign relations. "Foreign politics,” he wrote, "demand scarcely 
any of those qualities which are peculiar to a democracy; they 
require, on the contrary, the perfect use of almost all those in 
which it is deficient. ... A democracy can only with great diffi- 
culty regulate the details of an important undertaking, persevere 
in a fixed design, and work out its execution in spite of serious 
obstacles. It cannot combine its measures with secrecy or await 
their consequences with patience.”* 

This comment by De Tocqueville still seems to me to make 
sense today. By any ideal standard our American democracy, 
like other countries, has done badly in its foreign relations. If 
we Americans had conducted those relations with perfect wis- 
dom, if we had at all times undetstood the implications of cur- 
rent events for the long historic future, if we had made the right 
decisions at every crisis, then two world wars might have been 
averted and the international scene, today, would have been in 
better shape than it is. By any ideal standard, then, we have 
done badly. But in the realistic terms of what one can reasonably 
expect of people we have done. 1 think, better than De Tocque- 
ville anticipated. We have not gone under. And today we stand 
in the foremost rank among nations, bearing our new world 
responsibilities with a degree of determination and a vigor of 
understanding that are not altogether discreditable. So it is that, 
taking account of the "crimes and follies” referred to by Gib- 
bon, I still find it remarkable that we have succeeded in doing 
no worse than we have. 

When we see government up close we have occasion to be 

^Democracy in America (New York, 1954). 1 . p. 845. 
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appalled; but distance may give a more favorable view. Nothing 
could exceed the fecklessness and disorder with which the 
statesmen of 1814 to 1815 approached the task of making a peace 
after the long crisis of the Napoleonic Wars. So fer from reach- 
ing agreement among themselves, they were at crucial moments 
without any principles (let alone any plans) on which to agree. 
Time and again they merely drifted into decision or acted on 
whim. The so-called Congress of Vienna never assembled and 
constituted itself because the statesmen never succeeded in 
organizing it. The representatives of the European states came to 
Vienna and waited in vain. It was embarrassing. Social events 
had to be organized for them instead of a conference. Many 
despaired of any good result, and apparently had every reason 
for despairing. Yet one would have to search for through the 
record of human history to find another example of such an 
enduring peace as was made there. Far more thought and effort, 
far more intelligent planning, far more orderliness, went into 
the organization of the Paris Peace Conference and the Peace 
of Versailles in 1919, but with quite opposite results. 

Today we cite the statesmanship of our Founding Fathers as 
the supreme example of political wisdom in action. But it did 
not look that way at the time, and the men themselves seemed 
less than monumental. The Secretary of the Treasury, in 1791 
and 1792, maintained confidential relations with the British 
representative in Philadelphia and, in effect, conspired with 
him against the official policy of his own country, which the 
Secretary of State was trying to carry out.-^ The degree fa which 
the members of the commission to negotiate a peace with 
Britain at the end of the Revolutionary War — ^Franklin, Jay, 
and Adams — allowed themselves to act independently and in 
conflict with one another would be almost unthinkable today. 
Bad faith toward one’s colleagues, as well as one’s allies, ivas 
commonplace. I have no doubt that if I had been there I would 
have concluded that, with so much intrigue and confusion, the 

*B. r. Bcmis. The American Secretaries of State and Their Dipiomaey (New 
York. J927). II. pp, 29-34. 
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future of the new nation was hopeless. How, I would have asked, 
can any government function without some basis for mutual 
confidence among its members? 

Anyone who recalls the frustration and confusion of Wash- 
ington from 1945 to 1950 may find grounds for a certain philo- 
sophical optimism in the increasing evidence, as time passes, 
that this was, in fact, one of the great constructive periods in the 
history of American foreign policy. There were times when 
no one would have believed it possible. 


So the same spectacle, viewed from different positions, may 
provide occasion for irony and pity or may excite our admira- 
tion. The dog walking on his hind legs deserves alike our con- 
demnation, our compassion, and our applause. He is to be 
congratulated even for doing badly. 

What I have been outlining in the above observations belongs 
to the tragic view of life" — or "the tragic view of history,” As 
I have noted, the men who conduct the affairs of nations do so, 
for the most part, blindly. In formulating and developing a 
nation s foreign policy its leaders address themselves invariably 
to an imagma^ situation which may approximate, or may not, 
the real situation: but which is never the same as the real situa- 
‘I'" i*! the 

An iniV 'A **^'^*? reality, and we shape our policy accordingly. 
tu “optional knowledge and insight may form in 

mime fHi external situation which is true in its 

Le ma^e f ' hureaucratic governments 

sensrlsth '’“u t^hom a con- 

bold 1 the collective mind of government 

-meml extraordinary® When the 

invoIvS inTw to ‘he millions of minds 

opinb^ mta “’'‘^“"'‘ty o' thought which we call "public 
amronoW ^ largely uneducated in history, geogmphy. and 
mMs ^ So?« hy immediate responsibility; 

Tins separanon bet, seen the image and the reality, between 



what is ideal and what is actual, between the dream and the 
stern world of daylight, is the basis of the tragic view. It results 
in the constant defeat of tlie idea], but also in its constant re- 
neu'al, like tlie phoenix, from the ashes of defeat. So that human 
history is like a succession of Shakespearean tragedies, and the 
great societies of mankind rise toward divinity only to be con- 
sumed, at last, in defeat — in a defeat that sets the stage for a 
renetval of the divine hope and aspiration. This aspect of history 
has its illustration in the history of the United States, with its 
dream of Utopia and with the constant frustration of that dream 
by a recalcitrant reality. 

What does the term, "American foreign policy," mean? Some 
of my colleagues in Washington used to argue that there was no 
such thing as American foreign policy. They said that there were, 
rather, a multitude of separate American foreign policies. There 
was our policy of extending long-term government credits to 
other free countries for their economic development. Or there 
tvas our policy of not recognizing the Communist regime in 
China. Or there was our policy of promoting West German re- 
armament. . . . 

The people who insisted on seeing only this plurality of poli- 
cies were the particularizers, the people whose preoccupation is 
with detail. If you asked them to rvrite an account of American 
foreign policy they would present you with a catalogue. 

I have undertaken something quite different here. I have 
undertaken to keep constantly before our eyes, in these pages, 
the large outlines of American policy. I have not been so much 
concerned with the individual points that are plotted on the 
graph paper as with the curve that manifests itself ■when they are 
looked at all together from a little distance. For if there is any 
order and sense in that policy, or any possibility of prediction, 
it is to be found only in the comprehensive view. 

It will surprise no one, at this pjoint, when I say that this whole 
subject presents itself to my mind in historical terms. American 
foreign policy is, above all, an aspect of American history. It is 
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■what it is today largely because of what has been in the past. This 
is so true that one might well say that the foreign policy of the 
momentary present is always, in a sense, an obsolete policy. It is 
behind the times. It addresses itself, this year, to the situation 
that challenged it last year. If you want to understand American 
foreign policy in 1958, you will learn more by studying the inter- 
national situation in 1957 ^han by studying strictly contempo- 
rary events. 

But here I am altogether too particular. Perhaps what I really 
ought to say is that, if you want to understand American policy 
in the twentieth century, you should understand the impression 
which the international scene made on us Americans in the 
nineteenth century. 

I do not mean to be too literal about this. My only point is 
that a nation’s policy is at least as much the product of its history 
as it is of contemporary challenges. The child is father to the 
man. We are what we are because of what we have been. It is 
the same in the lives of nations as in the lives of individuals. If 
we Americans suddenly take some action that, to others, appears 
wholly irrational and inexplicable, the explanation may lie in 
some experience of our infancy forgotten by others. 

Therefore I have adopted, primarily and at the outset, the 
historical approach. I have looked at the beginnings of American 
foreign policy and the vicissitudes of its history with a view to 
understanding the consequent altitudes toward our external en- 
vironment that have become established in the minds of us 
Americans, and that bear so largely on the development of our 
American policy in the present. 

But I have not dealt with this history as an historian would, or 
as I tvould, myself, if I were writing a book on American diplo- 
matic history. From the point of view of this particular book the 
historical facts have no importance in themselves. 1 present 
them merely as illustrations of the kind of experience that has 
shaped the nation we see today, or to explain peculiarities of 
our present foreign policy. Therefore I leave out more than I 
include. 
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The reader is now forewarned. In these pages I regard our 
foreign policy with the irony and pity, and with the occasional 
admiration, which seem to me proper to all the works of man- 
kind. I seek the explanation of the present largely in the past. 
And 1 occasionally treat the historic experience of our otvn coun- 
try as a sort of morality play, applicable to Everyman, to Every- 
nation. 



Dream and Reality 

ASPECTS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 



X • One constant theme runs through the history of Amer- 
ican foreign policy, from our first experiences as an independent 
unit in the ^vorld to the charged and revolutionary events of the 
twentieth century. It dominates virtually every debate and every 
significant decision throughout this period. It takes the form 
of a question ^vhich is a^vays being temporarily answered, with 
reference to transient circumstances, and which has never been 
finally answered until, perhaps, the ig4o's. It takes the form of 
a tension, a polarity in our thinking, a conflict in our national 
desires or attitudes which at critical moments in history has 
divided our people, sometimes bitterly. 

The tension is that bet^veen participation in ivorld politics 
and withdrawal or aloofness or abstinence; benveen involvement 
and isolation, between alignment and neutrality. Throughout 
our national life we have been like a young man who cannot 
decide whether to enter the political arena or to retire into a 
monastery and forget this widced world. You find precisely this 
question the subject of vehement debate among us in 1793 and 
1 939 alike. If one ^vishes to understand American foreign policy, 
then, one must understand how poignantly and persistently this 
single issue, in its various manifestations, has brooded over our 
councils and, occasionally, stirred the passions of our people. 

Like Homer’s old man of the sea, this single issue has taken a 



variety of shapes. At one moment it appears as a question of 
•whether we should remain neutral in a war between France and 
England; at another as a question of whether we shall or shall 
not become an imperialistic power with colonial possessions 
overseas. Then, again, it takes the form of a question as to 
whether it is our duty to liberate the enslaved peoples of the 
world — a. question that goes back to the days when President 
Monroe wished to announce our support for the cause of Greek 
liberation in the same breath in which he announced the isola- 
tionist doctrine that bears his name — a question as fresh as Mr. 
Dulles’ proposal to liberate the satellites of the Soviet Union. 
The issue has taken one form when we have looked across the 


Atlantic at Europe, another when we have cast our gaze across 
the Pacihc. Sometimes, in fact, it has taken the form of a question 
as to which way we should face— toward the Far East, our backs 
to Europe, or toward Europe. This was a major issue with us as 
late as the election campaign of 1952, when the Republicans pro- 
posed, in effect, to substitute an Asia-first policy for the Europe- 
first policy of the Democrats. The same issue has taken still other 
forms as we have, from time to time, looked south toward Latin 
America, uncertain whether it was foreign territory, our parish, 
or our empire. It has been tangled in various and contradictory 
ways in the intellectual debates of recent years between '‘ideal- 
isu and realists, between “moralists" and advocates of "ex- 
1 r ° conflicts between political and 

boT!!? in all ,orts-o£ 

iromes-includmg what might plausibly be internreted as an 

““xhus whr*™®‘ wiAin the scope o£ the Monroe Doctrine. 
Thus, while this issue has been most clearly recognized in the 

ists and our so-called interventionists," it is in farr morp 

-- vr; pTg^: 


The tension, the ambivalence between aloofness and participt 
non, ts not pecuhar to the history oE our American forefff 



policy. On the contrary, it is common in the history of nations. 
Nowhere has isolationism been carried to greater lengths than 
in China, until the European powers forced themselves upon her 
in the nineteenth century. The agony of China’s history from 
1840 through the first decade of tlie twentieth century may be 
attributed to her hopeless effort to maintain the symbolic 
Chinese Wall, to resist the importunities of an external ivorld 
that had become too powerful to be resisted. 

A similar isolationism marked the history of Japan from the 
early seventeenth century to the second half of the nineteenth. 
Unlike China, however, Japan, when the West forced itself upon 
her, recognized the inevitable, abandoned the policy of isola- 
tionism abruptly, and embarked on a new policy of active par- 
ticipation and involvement in international affairs. 

The whole long history of Russia, from its earliest beginnings 
in the ninth century to the present, may also be read in terms 
of a conflict between the respective appeals of isolation and in- 
volvement. Russia has never been able to make up her mind 
whether she is a part of the European world or a quasi-Asiatic 
power that stands outside and opposed to it. We see St. Vladimir 
at the end of the tenth century establishing cultural and reli- 
gious bonds with Constantinople. In the fifteenth century we see 
Basil II and Ivan the Great following something not unlike an 
isolationist policy, at least in ecclesiastical matters, establishing 
the independence of the Russian Church from the West. The 
scfirsmatic movenienc of rfre Old Belia'cts in the seventeenth 
century represents a protest against a new attempt to westernize 
Russian Christianity. And at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century we see Peter the Great moving his capital to the western 
boundaries of Russia and plunging his country into the inter- 
national politics and the cultural life of Europe. Russian ^vriters 
of the nineteenth century suffered from an inner conflict over 
the identity of their country. They could not decide whether it 
was a European nation or a nation properly aloof from Europe 
and antagonistic to it. Gogol hardly regarded himself as Euro- 
pean at all, while Turgenev was completely European. Dostoi- 
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evski could not make up his mind whether his country should 
face east or west, whether it should be European or Asiatic. At 
one point he came to the conclusion that Russia should turn its 
face to Asia, because only in Asia would it be accepted as a 
European power! His dilemma was not dissimilar to the dilemma 
of the United States, confronted with the apparent choice be- 
tween facing the Atlantic or facing the Pacific, turning its back 
on Asia or turning its back on Europe. 

Even in the non-literary arts one sees this ambivalence and 
conflict. The music of Tschaikowski tells us that Russia is a 
province of Europe. The music of Moussorgski tells us that Rus- 
sia is an Asiatic empire on the borders of Europe. 

And in our own generation have we not seen this same am- 
bivalence in Russian behavior? Did not Stalin, the Asiatic poten- 
tate from trans-Caucasia, pursue a policy of isolationism in 
erecting the barrier of the Iron Curtain — that modern version 
of the Chinese Wall? And is it not possible that his successors 
have at times been moved by an impulse to reverse that policy, 
to identify themselves as a part of the European community, 
pursuing European ways, wearing European sack suits instead of 
Russian blouses, renewing the exchange of persons and of infor- 
mation across Russia’s borders, reducing the barriers? 

Though the case is quite different here, even England has 
known something like this choice between isolation and in- 
volvement — knows it in fact today, when she must reconsider 
her relationship to a western Europe made up of states that are 
huddling more closely together. It was a British statesman, Vis- 
count Goschen, who in 1896 used the phrase "splendid isola- 
tion" to describe the policy and the position of England with 
respect to continental Europe. From the point of view of our 
own modern times, it is hard to understand why the English of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries did not see that England’s 
involvement on the continent of Europe, the commitment of 
her military forces to adventures on the fields of France, was an 
immense obstacle to the achievement of her own independence, 
integrity, and welfare, or to the unification of the British Isles. 
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Joan o£ Arc should be as much the patron saint of the English as 
of the French — for it was Joan who put an end to the fruitless 
and costly English involvement, thereby establishing the condi- 
tions necessary for the development of the English nation no 
less than for the development of France. 

England’s later policy of manipulating the balance of power 
in Europe was certainly not isolationist in the sense in which we 
use the term when referring to China, Japan, or even the United 
States; but it did require a degree of aloofness, an abstinence 
from permanent, inextricable entanglements in continental af- 
fairs, English statesmanship was repeatedly having to make 
essentially the same kind of choice with respect to involvement 
in European affairs as Russia had to make, and as the United 
States has repeatedly made. 

The neutrality which Switzerland has maintained with such 
determination and intelligence since 1815 represents another 
manifestation yet of an isolationist policy. Finally, the resistance 
of Nehru’s India to any involvement in the international alli- 
ances of our day shows a desire to stand apart which has parallels 
in the early history of the United States. 

I cite these examples to show that non participation in inter- 
national affairs is one of the classic possibilities open to national 
policy. It can rarely be absolute: the borders of China were 
always leaky, and the Dutch maintained a trading post near 
Nagasaki throughout the period of Japan’s isolation. Typically, 
the non-participation is so limited that the term “isolation” is 
inappropriate and misleading. It means, merely, abstinence from 
involvement— or from permanent, inextricable involvement — 
in the political or military conflicts of other nations. It does not 
ordinarily mean, as it did in China and Japan, commercial and 
cultural isolation. It does not exclude trade or immigration. 
What it does exclude, typically, is peacetime alliance, any obliga- 
tion to take sides in the quarrels of other nations. This is basic. 
Beyond this there may be other fonns of non-partidpauon prac- 
ticed by particular nations, but the freedom from peacetime 



alliances or alignment is common to all the nations that practice 
this policy 

I suggest, therefore, that the impulse toward isolation or aloof 
ness, so conspicuous in the history of American foreign policy, 
IS not peculiar to Americans It is a natural human impulse 

In one respect it is simply the impulse to stay out of trouble 
But I think It goes deeper than that It represents the instinct 
for maintaining one s independence Every agreement that a 
country enters into with another country abridges its effective 
sovereignty by giving the other country rights over it or claims 
upon It Every agreement is a promissory note that reduces the 
independence of the nation that issues it The natural desire of 
every nation, therefore, is to remain free of such pledges The 
isolationist s ideal, says Francis Wharton, is the non juridical 
counterpart of sovereignty and, as regards its parentage, a blood 
brother of sovereignty ’ ‘ 


In an address outlining and defending the policy of non 
entanglement which he advocated, the late Senator Borah made 
the following statement ‘ This, it will be said, is isolation It is 
not isolation, it is freedom of action It is independence of judge 
ment It is not isolation, it is free government — there can be no 
such thing as free government if the people thereof are not free 
to remain aloof or to take part in foreign wars People who have 
bartered aivay or surrendered their right to remain neutral in 
war have surrendered their right to govern ’ » One sees here, 
how isolationism fits the spirit of nationalism, with its emphasis 
on national sovereignty 


This desire to remain uncommitted, however, comes into con 
flict with other considerations Promissory notes are not issued 
tor their own sake Each is issued on the basis o£ a qmd pro quo 
uhich may represent either necessity or a temptation not to be 
resisted A nation enters into a binding agreement with another 
natmn because its survival may require it to pay in this fashion 
* inc Iihtonal Meaning of ibc Amentan Dortnn^ i i 
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for that nation’s indispensable co-operation — as when it depends 
on the other nation for protection against attack by a third 
power. Or it enters into such an agreement in order to gain the 
help of the other nation in realizing some ambition of its own, 
such as the conquest and absorption of a third nation. But it 
never enters into such an agreement out of mere good fellowship 
or because it likes commitments as such. Any state in a position 
to abstain from such commitments is naturally impelled to do so. 

What has been peculiar to the United States is not the im- 
pulse to practice such a policy but the nature of the opportunity. 
Setting up a new nation in a New World beyond the seas, we 
Americans found ourselves in a good position to stand apart 
from the entangling alliances of the Old World. What is 
equally significant is that, throughout most of our history, we 
have thought that we were in an even better position than we 
actually were to stand thus apart. We have thought of ourselves 
as occupying an island continent, cut off by vast seas from the 
rest of mankind, made virtually impregnable by nature. 

In our own history, then, the tension between isolation and 
involvement, which is the main theme of its foreign relations, 
also takes the form, on occasion, of a conflict between dream and 
reality. We Americans have constantly dreamed of isolation and 
have repeatedly experienced involvement. We have dreamed of 
security behind our watery ramparts only to a^s^ken belatedly, 
time and agaim to the approach of danger across tliose veiy seas 
to which we had confided our protection. 

Let me exemplify this contrast between the dream and the 
reality. First I shall quote some words spoken by a matchless 
American statesman — a man who stood, I think, above all his 
contemporaries in wisdom. This is what Abraham Lincoln said 
in an address which he delivered in 1837: “All the armies of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa combined, with all the treasure of the 
earth (our oiNnn excepted) in their military cliest, ivitli a Bona- 
parte for a commander, could not by force take a drink from the 
Oliio or make a track on the Blue Ridge in a trial of a thousand 
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years [Danger] cannot come from abroad. If destruction be 

our lot we must ourselves be its author and finisher. As a nation 
of freemen we must live through all time, or die by suicide." 

We should not be too hard on Mr. Lincoln. He was twenty- 
eight years old when he spoke these words, a young man whose 
direct experience of the world was confined to the deep interior 
of our continent. But the fact is that in these words he was ex- 
pressing the common mind of America, the belief that it held 
throughout the remainder of the nineteenth century and through 
the twentieth century as well, despite the experience of the First 
World War, until the Japanese bombs fell on Pearl Harbor in 
December of 1941. Lincoln was not really thinking when he 
made this assertion. He was merely uttering a commonplace in 
the approved rhetorical manner of the day, and undoubtedly 
gaining the applause of his audience for it. Since politics began, 
the support of the majority has gone to those who have spoken 
what everyone believed to be true, rather than to those who 
spoke what was true. Like most political orators, Lincoln was 
engaging in cant. If he or any intelligent man of the time had 
subjected the statement he made to a critical testing, he could 
hardly have failed to see that it was flatly false. “All the armies 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa," commanded by a Bonaparte, could 
have proceeded quite freely to make tracks in the Blue Ridge 
and to take drinks from the Ohio River. They would have found 
virtually no military obstacle to oppose their progress. One 
would be tempted to say that Lincoln’s statement was obviously 
untrue, if it were not for the fact that it remained the belief of 
every American, unquestioned because unconsidered, then and 
for generations to come. 

So much for the dream. What of the reality? 

A mere quarter of a century before Lincoln spoke, within his 
own lifetime, an army from across the seas had invaded Wash- 
ington almost unopposed and had burned down both the Capitol 
and the White House. England had done this in 1814 at a time 
when her main military power was engaged in a desperate strug- 
gle against Napoleon. She had done it with her left hand svitlr 
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the meager forces that she could spare from this effort — and we 
who had no other military challenge to cope with, we who had 
both hands free, had been unable to prevent her The truth was 
that mere detachments of British forces, all alone, without the 
armies of Europe, Asia, and Africa, and with a Bonaparte in 
opposition rather than in command, had little trouble doing 
what was substantially more revealing of our vulnerability than 
merely making a track in the Blue Ridge or sipping water from 
the Ohio Yet Lincoln and the majority of his audience had been 
alive when that happened So great is the capacity of all of us 
men to depart from plain and even self evident reality into the 
dreaml 

The fact is that, from as early as 1689 to the present date, 
Amenca has found itself involved, as an active belligerent, m 
every general European war — that is, in every European war 
which has not been confined and enclosed, like the Franco 
Prussian and Crimean Wars, within the interior of the Con 
tment The War of the League of Augsburg was fought on 
American as well as European soil So was the War of the Aus 
tnan Succession So was the War of the Spanish Succession So 
was the Seven Years’ War, which reversed the pattern by begin 
tung in Amenca and spreading to Europe So was the great war 
between Napoleon and the rest of Europe, during which our 
t^pital, as well as Russia's, was burned So were the two uro 
Pean wars that became the world ivars of the twentieth century 

Lord Macaulay, referring to Frederick the Great s invasio 
Silesia, described the ineffectiveness of oceanic barriers ' 

tn a memorable phrase In order that he might rob a neig 

whom he had promised to defend, black men fought on t 
of Coromandel and red men scalped eacli other y m 


Lakes of Nordi America ’ * ^ 

I don’t want to make more of this cosmopolitanism in 
than the facts warrant Sir J R Seeley pointed out log g 

that England's three great wars in the eighteent 1 cen 

'From Sir J R S«lcy The Expamton of England (Loridon 19*5) P 
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all with France, that essentially they were incidents in what he 
called a second Hundred Years' War, and that the real issue was 
the possession of North America. The English colonists had at 
least as great an interest in this issue as the Englishmen at home. 
They were not really being exploited; they were not really giving 
their blood for Silesia. And in the last of the three eighteenth- 
century wars France was the ally of the Americans, fighting with 
them for their independence. But it does remain a sheer physical 
fact of American history that, from the beginning, the battle- 
ground of war embraced the great ocean, diminishing it to the 
dimensions of a lake around and about and across which the 
conflicting forces maneuvered and struck at each other. 

This actual experience of American involvement in the quar- 
rels of Europe, continuing through to the present century, has 
been largely disguised and hidden from our understanding by the 
geographical isolation of the American sector from the main 
theater of war, before the twentieth century, and by the custom 
of calling the American phases of these wars by names different 
from those applied to their European phases. Nominally, we 
used to have our own wars, distinct from those of Europe, "rhus, 
when the English were fighting the French in the Seven Years’ 
War, we Americans were fighting them in what we called the 
French and Indian War. Again, on the face of it we were not 
engaged in the Napoleonic Wars, we were engaged in something 
else called the War of 1812. But there would have been no War 
of 1812 if there had been no war in Europe. Then and on every 
other occasion we have not succeeded in keeping out of any gen- 
eral European war, despite the famous breadth of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Up to 1815 it would surely not have occurred to anyone to 
claim a natural impregnability for the United States, a natural 
invulnerability to external aggression. This dream became pos- 
sible only during that long period of European and world peace 
which began in 1815 and lasted, almost unbroken, tor a century. 
It was a dream from which we Americans found the greatest 
difficulty in awakening. It was a dream from which any people 
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would have found equal difficulty in awakening. 

It was also a dream which tlie world once shared. In the poli- 
tics of the European powers it took form as the principle of 
“peace beyond the line.” According to this principle, though the 
European powers might war against one another in Europe, 
their warfare need not and should not pass an imaginary line 
that separated the metropolitan Old World from their colonial 
domains in the New World. The European wars should be 
limited and contained within the European sphere, while peace 
continued its undisturbed reign “beyond the line,” in that dis- 
tant and almost legendary sphere which no European statesman 
had ever seen for himself. This principle was formally enshrined 
in the Treaty of Whitehall concluded between France and Brit- 
ain in 1686, one clause of which read: “It is furthermore de- 
clared and agreed that if ever any rupture shall occur in Europe 
between the said crowns (which God forbid), no act of hostility, 
whether by sea or by land, shall be committed by any garrisons 
or soldiers of the Most Serene Most Christian King [i.e., Louis 
XIV] or any subjects of islands, colonies, fortresses, states, and 
governments which now are or hereafter shall be under French 
rule in America against subjects of the Most Serene King of 
Great Britain [i.e., James II] dwelling or sojourning in any 
colonies of America, and reciprocally that in the aforesaid case 
of rupture in Europe no act of hostility, either by sea or by land, 
shall be committed by any garrisons or soldiers of the Most 
Serene King of Great Britain or hy any suhjects of islandiv col- 
onies, fortresses, states, and governments which now are or here- 
after shall be under English rule in America against subjects of 
the Most Serene Most Christian King dwelling or sojourning in 
any colonies of America. But true and firm peace and neutrality 
shall continue in America between the aforesaid French and 
British nations, in the same manner as if no such rupture had 
occurred in Europe. ...” 

Here, in the form of a treaty between European powers, is 
the perennial American dream. On the other hand, in the form 
of repeated armed conflict between France and England, which 



invariably spread across "the line/* one sees the intractable real- 
ity. 

This is the tension between isolation and involvement in one 
o£ its aspects, in the opposition between such wishful thinking 
as arises during long periods of peace and the strategic realities 
which contradict that thinking when, at last, the peace fails. 



11 • The American dream of isolation had deeper and more 
ramified roots than those of ordinary human inclination- It had 
special cultural, historical, and even religious roots as well. 

From the establishment of the first colony at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century until well into the present twentieth 
century the population of North America was supplied by 
refugees from the Old World, people iv'ho conceived of them- 
selves as escaping from wickedness and frustration in Europe to 
a new and better life across the seas. The sense of escape, conse- 
quently, has dominated the attitude of Americans toward Eu- 
rope, toward the Old World. Europe was the dungeon from 
which they had fled to the wide-open American continent, where 
all men were equal, where all men were free, where qpportimity 
was unlimited, Europe was the ancient prisonhouse on which 
they had so gladly turned their backs — forever. 

As late as the 1930's, Nazi persecutions drove many of the 
best German scholars and teadiers to America. With the over- 
throw of the Nazis and the establishment of the West German 
Republic they had the opportunity to return to their native land 
— but few returned. Following the established pattern, they had 
become Americans and had turned their back on a Europe in 
which such bitter experience had come upon them. 

This attitude, if it was not universal, ivas at least typical 
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throughout most o£ our history. The first colony in North Amer- 
ica, founded at the beginning of the seventeenth century, was 
established by Englishmen who were attracted by the expecta- 
tion of freedom and opportunity in what Michael Drayton called 
“Virginia, Earth’s only Paradise.”^ That the settlers, at first, 
found it more a hell than a Paradise is beside the point. We 
shall continue to have occasion to note how attitudes and policies 
are shaped more by dreams than by actuality. The legend of the 
founding of Virginia is the legend of escape to a better world. 

About this same time the increasing persecution of the English 
Puritans by James I and Charles I confronted them with either 
of two alternatives, if they were not to give up their religious 
beliefs and practices. One was rebellion; the other was escape to 
a new world. Those who remained undertook by rebellion, in 
the Civil War, to reform the old England, to transform it into a 
new England that should respect the freedom of the God-fearing 
to worship according to the authority of the Bible and their own 
consciences rather than the authority of bishops. On the other 
hand, those who emigrated founded, around the shores of 
Massachusetts Bay, a "New England," apart from the old rather 
than by transformation of the old, as a refuge for the God- 
oppression and persecution of the worldly. 

IS c oice which the English Puritans made between reform 
and withdrawal is a choice that has appeared repeatedly to con- 
front American foreign policy. Under the administration of 
President Wilson the United States undertook to reform the 
wtcked external world, making it "safe for democracy.” Under 
the succeeding administration of President Harding the United 
Sutes having faded in this attempt, withdrew from the scene 
of Its fadnre into a renewed isolation. The choice between re- 
form and withdmwa IS one manifestation of the conflict between 
involvement and isolation. 

Few events in American Iiistory loom larger in our folklore 
or have a more heroic quality for the American mind than the 

IS. E. Mortson and It, S. Commager, The Gnwth of the ^ or- 
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escape of those Puritans, the Pilgrim Fathers, in the Mayflower 
from the corrupt Old World, and their landing at Plymouth 
Rock, in what became Massachusetts, on November ii, 1620. 

Note, now, another ambivalence that runs throughout the 
record of American history. It Is fair to say that both the Virginia 
settlers and these Massachusetts settlers crossed the Atlantic in 
search of freedom. But freedom for what? The Virginia settlers 
appear to have had in mind chiefly the freedom represented by 
greater economic and social opportunities, the freedom to rise 
on the economic and social scale. This they found, for the famous 
“first families of Virginia’* — the Byrds, the Washingtons, the 
Randolphs, and the rest — had not, for the most part, been first 
families when they left England. They achieved their wealth and 
their status as great landed gentry after their arrival in America. 

But the freedom that the Pilgrim Fathers came in search of 
was freedom of belief — freedom, at least, to believe as they be- 
lieved, if not freedom to believe otherwise. 

To this day, when we Americans talk about our traditional 
freedom we sometimes mean freedom of opportunity and we 
sometimes mean freedom of belief. We sometimes mean that any 
American can rise to be President of the United States, or to be a 
millionaire, however humble his origin, and we sometimes mean 
that any American is free to believe what he wants and to wor- 
ship as he pleases. By contrast with the eighteenth century, how- 
ever, the twentieth century has seemed distinctly more favorable 
to the former kind of freedom and perhaps not quite so favorable 
to the latter. The concept of freedom takes more account of the 
material standard of living today than it used to — in America as 
everyivhere else. 

It is as well that the Pilgrim Fathers had their minds fixed on 
the things of the spirit, for they could hardly have found a more 
inhospitable material environment than the barren coasts of 
New England in November, at the beginning of the long New 
England winter. Imagine these churchly people — ^men, women, 
and children — brought up in a civilized and even an urban en- 



vironment, landing on this wintry coast, with no shelter for 
their heads, with only meager supplies of food, and with the 
best part of a year to go before they could expect a harvest, even 
if they did survive the winter to clear the ground and plant iti 
“For summer being done," their leader. Governor Bradford, 
wrote, "all things stand upon them with a weatherbeaten face; 
and the whole countrie, full of woods and thickets, represented a , 
wild and savage hue. If they looked behind them, there was the 
mighty ocean which they had passed, and was now as a maine 
barr and, golfe to separate them from all the civill parts of the 

world What could now sustaine them but the spirite of God 

and his grace?”* 

And they were indeed sustained by “the spirite of God and his 
grace,” although half of them died that first winter. For “they 
knew they were pilgrimes,” as Governor Bradford later said, 
“and looked not much on those things, but lift up their eyes to 
the heavens, their dearest countrie.” Another of the survivors 
wrote back to one of the sponsors of the expedition in England: 
“It is not with us as with other men, whom small things can dis- 
courage, or small discontents cause to wish themselves at home 
again.” 

Our first American holiday. Thanksgiving, was celebrated in 
November of 1621 to give thanks for the Lord’s mercy in seeing 
the little band through its first year of escape. That first year 
was, perhaps, in material terms, the worst that Americans have 
ever suffered— yet I doubt that they ever gave thanks to God 
more fervently than at the end of it. It is not in prosperity but, 
rather, in the mitigation of adversity that we men appreciate 
God’s mercy. 

We Americans have celebrated the Feast of Thanksgiving ever 
since, for almost three and a half centuries of increasing pros- 
perity, as one of our two principal national holidays. I mention 
this because it shoivs how deep an impression this experience of 
our foTcfatliers made on our national consciousness. The land 
that was won with so much suffering would not be easily given 

S76»d., I. p. 55* 
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up; the ocean that had been crossed at such a price would not be 
willingly recrossed. That ocean was, as Governor Bradford said, 
“behind them,” England, Holland, Europe, the Old World with 
all its corruption, was behind them. They had turned their backs 
on it forever. They were done with its tyrannies, its politics, and 
its wars forever. They had escaped to return no more. That sense 
of escape, which is a part of the experience, has been handed on, 
generation after generation, even to us Americans of the twenti- 
eth century. 

As the years have passed, it is true, the tradition has in some 
respects weakened and faded, has taken on the color of new 
times. The freedom to amass this earth’s riches has gained on the 
freedom of the spirit, in the estimation of us Americans as well 
as of others. In the 1930*5 the President of the United States, re- 
sponding to the appeal of the business community, proclaimed 
that the nation should, thereafter, thank God two weeks earlier 
each year, so as to avoid overlapping between the commercial 
boom that accompanied Thanksgiving and the commercial festi- 
val which is Christmas. This, happily, was one of the most un- 
popular measures ever taken by a popular President; and today, 
however much the commercial interests may complain, we again 
celebrate Thanksgiving as we did before, on the last Thursday 
of November. Few of us now thank God, on that day, as the 
Pilgrim Fathers did, but at least a vestige of the ancient rever- 
ence remains. 

‘‘Thus," said Oovemor ^>Tadloid, “wit ot smaU 
greater things have been produced by his hand that made all 
things of nothing . . . ; and as one small candle may light a 
thousand: so the light here kindled has shone unto many, yea, in 
some sorte, to our whole nation.”” This light, whether burning 
bright or flickering low, is part of the illumination by which the 
American nation has since set its course. It has drawn our eyes 
aivay from tlie old world to our own new-found land. It has 
been a light made in America, contrasting with ivhat we have 

*ibid., 1, p. 5j. 
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conceived to be the darkness o£ an unregenerate and abandoned 
Europe. 

The sense o£ escape £rom the Old World with which those 
who were to become Americans arrived in the New World was 
reinforced by a pervasive Utopianism in their thinking. This 
Utopianism is perhaps the main philosophical factor that has 
shaped American foreign poliqr from the first colonizations to 
our own time. 

The Pilgrim Fathers, and the others who followed them to 
populate New England, were sustained in their hardships by 
that dream which they were about to realize. They had fled from 
the Babylon of the Old World to found the City of God in the 
New. And the ideological tyranny which they imposed in their 
newly founded City responded to the desperate necessity of ex- 
cluding the corruption of that environment from which they had 
escaped, of insulating their City against it, of isolating it. 

Isolation, insularity, is a precondition of every Utopia. It is no 
coincidence that most of the Utopian dreams in European liter- 
ature have their setting on a distant island, removed from the 
worldly world and protected by formidable surrounding seas. 

The discovery of the New World was accompanied by a great 
renaissance of Utopianism in the literature of the Old World; 
and there is a logical connection between these two develop- 
ments, a connection of cause and effect, a connection that has its 
place among the roots of American foreign policy. Sir Thomas 
More’s Utopia, first and most famous of them all, appeared 
twenty-four years after Columbus first sighted an island off the 
shores of what later turned out to be a new and unsullied con- 
tinent. First among the thinkers who discerned the wider op- 
portunities opened up by the discovery of the New World,” 
according to Professors Rose and Salter, "stands Sir Thomas 
More. While the successors of Columbus prepared to exploit 
[the discovery] the eager brain of More discerned in the New 
World a new heaven wherein might dwell righteousness. His 
vivid imagination first brought together in fruitful union the 
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world of Plato and the world of Columbus and Cabot. With 
quick intuition he saw that the ideal Republic of the Greek 
sage might be founded in the fertile wastes possessing the two 
essentials hitherto always denied to mankind — ^space and secur- 
ity. All do^vn the dark vistas of the past, land hunger had been 
the parent of ^var, war of cruelty, cruelty of countless vices under- 
mining the social order. . . . The introduction [to U topia] reveals 
a soul in revolt against the grim actualities of his age. He sees 
the European States in a condition of veiled or actual hostility; 
rulers waging wars of aggrandisement; wars breeding other wars 
and leaving behind a loathsome progeny of hatreds and hard- 
ships. . . . Such is the old order, the aftermath of the long civil 
strifes — a weary waste of selfishness, extravagance, injustice and 
misery. 

"Over against the hopeless welter of the Old World he throws 
up in sharp relief an ideal commonwealth spaciously framed in 
the lands discovered by Amerigo Vespucci. There ... he dis- 
cerns a home where mankind may start ahresh. He pictures 
Utopia as a larger England, remote and safe from invaders. . . . 
As for government, philosophers either rule or counsel the ruler, 
who holds office for life unless deposed for tyranny. . . . Social 
well-being is assured by peace and security, prosperity by thor- 
ough tillage of the soil, and culture by a six hours day which 
leaves scope for the ‘free Hbertye of the minde and garnishing 
of the same.’ ... To lessen the risk of war they make no alli- 
ance. . . . This is the moral of More’s message. It sets forth the 
two forces which were to draw myriads oversea the lure of a 
new life and discontent witli the old life. 

More’s ivas only the first of many Utopias which appeared in 
the following two centuries, almost all of tliem inspired, directly 
or indirectly, by the vision to whidi Columbus s discovery ga\c 
rise. Bacon’s New Atlantis came out in 162C. Harrington’s The 
Common-Wealth of Oceana, which appeared in 1656, su^tatcd 
to tliose who later wrote the constitutions of the individual 
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states and of the United States Utopian features which they in- 
corporated in their designs. Prospero’s Utopian Island, in 
Shakespeare's The Tempest^ was set in the New World, as was 
Sir Thomas More’s — corresponding, to be precise, with Ber- 
muda. Later Voltaire, in his Candide, was to describe another 
Utopia, called the land of Eldorado, this one isolated by im- 
passable mountain ramparts, but also situated in the New 
World. And did not Jean-Jacques Rousseau have the New World 
in mind when he dreamed of a land in which the noble savage 
was unspoiled by the political and social institutions which 
afflicted his native Europe? Note the expectation implicit in 
these Utopian attitudes that human nature would have a dif- 
ferent manifestation in a New World that was free of those 
ancient social institutions which virtually imposed corruption 
on it in the Old World. 

"Since the days when the fleet of Columbus sailed into the 
^vaters of the New World," wrote the historian of the American 
frontier, Frederick Jackson Turner, "America has been another 
name for opportunity . . . each frontier did indeed furnish . . . 
a gate of escape from the bondage of the past; and freshness, and 
confidence, and scorn of older society, impatience of its restraints 
and its ideas, and indifference to its lessons, have accompanied 
the frontier."* 

Turgot, the French statesman who tried in vain to introduce 
reforms into ^e French government that might have staved off 
the ai^roachmg French Revolution, wote a letter to the Amer- 
lan, Dr. Price, in 1778, two years after the American Declara- 
tion of Independence (and also two years after Turgot had been 
dismissed by Louis XVI for hb attempted reforms). The Amer- 
ican people, he iNrrote, "b the hope of the human race. It may 
become the model. It ought to show the world by facts, that 
men can be free and yet peaceful, and may dbpense with the 
chains in which tyrants and knaves of every colour have pre- 
sumed to bind them, under pretext of the public good. The 

American Hhtorr.- In The Turner 
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Americans should be an example of political, religious, com- 
mercial and industrial liberty. The asylum they offer to the 
oppressed of every nation, the avenue of escape they open, will 
compell governments to be just and enlightened; and the rest 
of the world in due time will see through the empty illusions in 
which policy is conceived. But to obtain these ends for us, Amer- 
ica must secure them to herself; and must not become, as so 
many of your ministerial writers have predicted, a mass of di- 
vided powers, contending for territory and trade, cementing the 
slavery of peoples by their own blood.”* 

And how was America to secure to herself those blessings 
of Utopia that would set the example for and thereby encom- 
pass the salvation of Turgot’s France and the rest of the Old 
World? Dr. Price, printing Turgot’s letter in 1785, gave his 
own opinion. “The Atlantic,” he pointed out, “must be crossed 

before [the American states] can be attacked Thus singularly 

happy, why should they seek connexions with Europe, and 
expose themselves to the danger of being involved in its quar- 
rels? — ^What have they do with its politics? — Is there anything 
very important to them which they can draw from thence— 
except infection? — indeed, I tremble when I think of that 
rage for trade which is likely to prevail among them. ^ The 
kind of isolation for which Dr. Price asked was a Chinese isola- 
tion, an isolation that excluded foreign trade as well as foreign 
politics — and all in the name of Utopia. 

The notion that we Americans could best benefit the world 
by realizing an ideal among ourselves, a notion which surely 
has much validity, crops up as a justification of isolationism, 
whether noble or selfish, throughout our history, dmvu to our 
o\m day. 

Today again, or today still, men feel a disgust with ^e 
great machine civilization tliat darkens their lives and persists 
precariously from year to year under the brooding threat o 
thermonuclear destruction. Suppose, in these circumstances, 
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that someone should discover a new and accessible planet on 
which the sun shone benignly, a planet which abounded in 
lush fields and meadows, in ^it and nut trees, in milk and 
honey — ^an eighteenth-century dream planet, a pastoral and 
idyllic planet, unpopulated, unspoiled, far-removed from our 
own crowded, scarred, blackened, and chaotic earth. Would we 
not all dream of moving there to realize that ideal of peace, 
of plenty, and of godliness which had become impossible on 
earth? This imaginary new planet is what America, the New 
World, was in reality for Europeans and for its own settlers 
alike in the centuries after its discovery. 



Ill • The Utopian ideal, sometimes called "the Amer- 
ican Dream,” was the inspiration that in large part motivated 
every settlement in North America, not only that of the Pilgrim 
Fathers. For three centuries a vast population was drained off 
from Europe, with its ancient miseries, to fill up the wilder- 
ness of the new continent, to cultivate its riches, and to enjoy 
its egalitarian freedom. The exodus from Europe was an exodus 
of the dissatisfied, like the exodus of the Jews from Egypt. 
America was the asylum, the land in which their ancient frus- 
trations would come to an end. 

The American Dream, which drew this population bctoss the 
ocean, is the predominating intellectual or ideological fact 
in the history of America, It has shaped tlie thinking and the 
politics of us Americans, making it almost sacrilege for any 
of us to take a gloomy view of the future or to recognize the 
possibility of disaster in the present. It has equated patriotism 
with self-congratulation and the hope of an imminent mil- 
lennium. It has made us, at times, look back on the Old IVor 
witli pity or with scorn or with a willful disregard. 

You can trace this American Dream throughout our political 
oratory from Jefferson to Eisenhower. Here is how President 
Jefferson, delivering his Inaugural Address in 1801, describi^ 
the position of Americans: "Separated by nature and a wide 



' 1 nm not sure what that means. It could mean the country 
(it Us inhabitants' choice, since they had chosen it as the scene 
(if their experiments in leading the good or the abundant life, 
hut it could also mean the country of God's choice, and I must 
say that in our accesses of ardent patriotism or in our patriotic 
songs we, like other peoples, have not always blushed to claim 
God's special favor. This “chosen country" is, in Mr. Tefferson’s 
phrase, "separated by nature and a wide ocean from the ex- 
ternimating havoc of one quarter of the globe.” It may be that. 
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Dream continues dominant in our political thinking, one has 
only to listen to our political orators in an election year Every 
nation is best knoivn by its cant According to our orators, the 
final realization of our American Dream is still just about to 
be Read President Eisenhowers address accepting the nom 
mation as Republican candidate for President in San Francisco 
on August 23, 1956 In it, like every American orator in such 
circumstances, he pictured the “brave and shining new world 
which ivas now almost within our grasp Science and tech 
nology,” he said, ‘ labor saving methods, management, labor 
organization, education, medicine — and not least, politics and 
the art of government — all these have brought within our 
grasp a world in which back breaking toil and long hours will 
not be necessary The fear and pain of crippling disease 
will be greatly reduced The material things that make life 
interesting and pleasant can be available to everyone Leisure, 
together with educational and recreational facilities, will be 
abundant, so that all can develop the life of the spirit, of re 
flection, of religion, of the arts, of the full realization of the 
good things of the world ‘ And political wisdom will ensure 


justice and harmony " 

The Dream has, to be sure, changed in its emphases since 
the days of the Puritans It shows the impact of the Industrial 
Revolution, of democracy, and of materialism One gets the 
impression that the modem demos to whom its appeal is ad 
dressed is disposed to put leisure and luxury ahead of the 
life of the spirit, of reflection, of religion, of the aits The 
demos is more likely, perhaps, to vote for a six ay t an 

for a renaissance of poetry But there tvas much o t is mater 
lahsm even in our early beginnings The settles of Vi^inia 
and Georgia were more concerned with the standard of living 
than with the freedom of belief, and the New England Puritans 
themselves as their history unfolded, showed no contempt 
of commerce 
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ocean from the exterminating havoc of one quater of the globe 
. . . possessing a chosen country, tvith room enough for our 
descendents to the hundredth and thousandth generation . . •” 
the only thing “necessary to close the circle of our felicities” is 
“a wise and frugal government, which shall restrain men from 
injuring one another, shall leave them othenvise free to reg- 
ulate their own pursuits of industry and improvement, and 
shall not take from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned.” 

Note Mr. Jefferson’s reference to America as "a chosen coun- 
try.” I am not sure what that means. It could mean the country 


of its inhabitants’ choice, since they had chosen it as the scene 
of their experiments in leading the good or the abundant life. 
But it could also mean the country of God’s choice, and I must 
say that in our accesses of ardent patriotism or in our patriotic 
songs we, like other peoples, have not always blushed to claim 
Gods special favor. "This “chosen country” is. in Mr. Jefferson’s 
phrase, “separated by nature and a wide ocean from the ex- 
terminating havoc of one quarter of the globe.” It may be that, 
in the view of some of us Americans, God had abandoned that 
distant quarter of the globe when he chose America— abandoned 
It as he abandoned Sodom and Gomorrah, abandoned it as he 
abandoned all but the Ark and its inhabitants to the Great 
Flood. We Americans were the family of Noah. 
r; *"*c mean chosen for the erection of the 

Paradise, chosen for the es- 
ment o the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. Or it may 
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aspects the physical body of the earth as it is, and the image 
of that body in men’s minds We must distinguish between 
what the geography is, as a matter of measurable fact, and 
what men see when they look at it Again we have the opposition 
of fact and legend, with the latter exerting a superior appeal 
A man from Mars, one supposes, would have considerable 
difficulty with our common enumeration of the continents 
Europe, we would tell him, is one of the continents and Asia 
is another But when he had studied earth through his tele 
scope on Mars, before coming to visit us, he had not seen them 
as two continents Having the innocent eye of the child in 
Andersen’s tale of ‘The Emperors New Clothes,” he might 
wonder how what was plainly a peninsula of Asia could be con 
sidered a separate continent by people in their right minds 

It would hardly do to answer that Europe, if it is not sep- 
arated from Asia by water, is in fact separated by some difficult 
or extensive terrain In that case India would have a better 
claim to full continental status than Europe Are the Urals, 
which the traveler can hardly find when he has come to them 
greater than the Himalayas which he can hardly cross? Or is 
Europe really cut off from Asia Minor by the Bosporus over 
^vhlch the Persian King Xerxes threw a bridge on his way to 
the Battle of Thermopylae and the sack of Athens— across 
which, m a moment of informality, an American ambassador 
swam in the late 1940 s, thus duplicating with ease the over 
estimated feat of Leander? 

The nearest thing to a satisfactory answer which ^ve cou 
offer the Martian is that the concept of a continent calle 
Europe represents the importance which Europeans have a ways 
attached to their own part of the earth, and that it does have 
an historical and anthropological meaning The peop es o 
t^vo areas beginnmg ivith the Greeks and Persians respective y, 
have considered themselves different Tlie continent o 
exists m the mind, if not on the map but is no less impor a 

Again — are the Americas one continent or two? Gen y 



Through most of our American history this Utopianism has 
powerfully reinforced our isolationist tendencies, for we have 
thought of our Utopia as a promise that could be realized only 
if we kept our distance from the contagion of an irremediably 
corrupt Europe. At other times, as in Woodrow Wilson’s day, 
it has impelled us to see if we could not reform the Old World 
overnight, making it over in the image of our own dream. 

In these historical antecedents, all promoting a contrast be- 
tween the Old World and the New, one finds a prime cause 
of that disposition which we Americans have occasionally mani- 
fested to regard ourselves as the elect, as paragons of political 
virtue, and to look upon old Europe as the ancient and doomed 
repository of all wickedness. In these antecedents one may find 
a prime cause of that fear of having any dealings with the 
European Old World which has occasionally marked our policy. 
One weakness of all Utopians lies in their necessarily low opin- 
ion of the external world, and in an anxious hostility toward it. 


The sense of escape reinforced the isolationist disposition 
which IS natural to all nations, and so it tended to make isola- 
tion a cardinal objective of American foreign policy. Under the 
circumstances we took a view of the world’s geography that 
supported our independence. We fondly regarded our Western 
‘ ^ physically remote from the rest of the world, 

TiTA A ^ of heaving salt water. In our imaginations 

ma e ourselves another planet, establishing a terminology 
t two separate worlds, the "Old World" and the "New.” Ours 
olanptT World, detached, separated by inter- 
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^Vh^ul "" Provident Nature from their reach, 
have alwav^ ^o understand international politics we 

have alwa>-s to consider the factor of geography in two distinct 



of our imagination. There may be an American continent or 
American continents, but there is really no such thing as a 
“Western Hemisphere” opposed to some other hemisphere, 
presumably an “Eastern” — just as there are no eastern and 
western sides of a globe if one picks it up and examines it. 
The globe does have a north, extending hemispherically from 
the Equator to one of the poles, and a south extending from 
the Equator to the other pole. One knows where the northern 
and southern halves of the globe begin and end, and one could 
explain the distinction to the man from Mars. But where does 
the East begin, and where the West? The man from Mars, in 
his ignorance, might think we were talking nonsense if we 
tried to explain to him that, for anyone standing on the coast 
of California, the East is in the direction of the setting sun. 
The International Date Line has a meaning quite different 


from that of the Equator. It is political and arbitrary. Its 
position was determined by the accidental location of a human 
settlement, a suburban totvn called Greemvich now enclosed 
by the expanded city of London. It is a product of politics. It 
was deliberately drawn at the antipodes of a national capital, 
and as such has no standing comparable to that of the Equator, 
which represents nothing human but might have been dnuvn 
by the dividers of the divine architect. 

Now what kind of a division is it that lumps the Englished 
Spanish with the Chinese and Indonesians, but separates 
them the present inhabitants of North and South Ammca? n 
we even say that this is based on anthropological, histonral, 
and cultural realities? It seems to me that if we are going 
to divide the -world into two halves on the basis of anthropology 
and history, then we must revert to the old distinction 
Orient and Occident. Here is a distinction w :c wou 
readily perceptible to the man from Mars if he knew even 
rudiments of anthropology and world history. 

But this distinction destroj-s American isolationism by ^ 
ing America and Europe. One can see why we 
it not uncongenial to our thinking to picture, instea , 



■we have regarded them as two But with the inauguration of 
President Roosevelt’s "Good Neighbor" policy in 1933 we 
began calling them one From that date, until about the end 
of World War II, all official documents refer to "the American 
Continent," singular This enabled us to talk about "con- 
tinental solidarity " But at the conclusion of the war the United 
States began to associate more closely with Europe, and there- 
upon, quite unconsciously, we reverted to the two continents 
in our language — North America and South America Politics, 
apparently, makes geography as much as geography makes 
politics 


Throughout American history, as I have mentioned, we have 
regarded the Atlantic Ocean as a barrier, or as we might regard 
the space between two planets Bnt, with the creation o£ the 
"Atlantic Community” after the Second World War, it radically 
c anged its character and became a lake which made close 
neighbors of all who lived on its shores 
These political concepts are vividly reflected in the work of 
map maken, who always have the choice of what projection 
use for their maps, and what angle of vision Throughout the 
fuTed Mercator's projection dom- 
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ness, and were stepping out of an historic world into a world 
unblemished by any previous history. The distinction between 
Old World and New World must have had the most vivid reality 


for them — a reality more vivid for them than it can possibly 
be for us, now that the primeval wilderness has been replaced 
by a crowded and essentially European civilization, now that 
history has scarred and damaged the land. 

Moreover, to those who had endured the months of danger 
and hardship required to cross the Atlantic, that ocean was a 
considerable barrier. The present new generation, overflying 
it in a few hours of luxurious ease, can hardly recapture this 
sense of its magnitude. I first crossed it as a child, and my most 
vivid impression, which is still with me (since adult experience 
does not erase the strong impressions of childhood), was of its 
immensity. When the ship I was in finally reached the opposite 
shore, after ten days and nights of plunging through the heaving 
surface of this no man’s land, I felt as if I had indeed arrived 
at another planet. Our ancestors took six times as long to cross 
it, and therefore had even better reason to think of Europe 


and America as lying “worlds apart.” 

From the point of view of the military strategist, however, 
an ocean is not a barrier in and of itself. It does not, in and o 


itself, protect the land which it surrounds. On the contrary, it 
is a clear and unobstructed highway to the nation which can 
dominate it. During the nineteenth century, when e 
navy dominated the Atlantic, it provided easier acce^ibility 
to North America for the English than if it had been the bes 
of dry land. It opened the rvay for English power to move at 
will and virtually undetected along our boundanes, to stri e 
where it pleased. So far from being a barrier to the power that 
controlled that ocean it was the broadest of avenues. It left us 
virtually defenseless. Where, in that -watery -ivaste, cou we 
erect our forts? Where could we build a Chinese Wall or 

Maginot Line? , . . ,t,- 

In like manner, England had been defenseless ^ 

Romans, the Saxons, the Danes, and the Normans when these 
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Hemisphere from which Europe was quite excluded. 

Today, however, since our postwar revolution in foreign 
policy, we talk of “the West," giving it a meaning that associates 
Europe and America, that brings them together in an Atlantic 
solidarity paralleling the "continental solidarity” of the Good 


Neighbor policy. 

Nothing lends itself more readily to paradox than this play 
on geography, this adaptation of geographical distinctions to 
political or cultural preconceptions. But one must guard against 
exaggeration. Even on a globe it is plain that the two great 
oceans of the world, running almost from pole to pole, do 
divide it into two perceptibly distinct land masses: the two 
Americas, not quite severed from each other, on the one hand; 
on the other, Eurasia and Africa. This physical distinction, how- 
ever much it may have been exaggerated in the past, is not 
altogether imaginary. 


It is, moreover, reinforced by history, since, in a rough 
manner of speaking, until a few centuries ago it distinguished 
the inhabited and historic part of the world from the unin- 
habited part of the world which remained outside of history. 
Still, this is a rough manner of speaking. There were teeming 
jropulations in parts of America, and cultural developments 
t at, around the eighth and tenth centuries, were superior to 
anything in western Europe, at least. The Middle American 
md Peruvian civilizations stand outside of history chiefly 
nom a European point of view. The parochialism is evident. 
But this view IS not altogether delusory. One must exaggerate 
either way. It may be that, in the time of Columbus, the entire 
population of North America north of the Rio Grande tvas 
no more than a million-which is tantamount to saying that 
Mexico was empty-and the Indian civil- 
izations left no real historical records. 

concerned, here, chieHy with the geographical notions 
of North Z\merimns. The colonizers and settlers and other 
immipints who left Europe to populate North America were 
stepping out of a crowded continent into an illimitable wildcr- 
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This was not only true when Lincoln -^vas a young man, when 
he could make, unchallenged, the remarkable statement which 
I quoted in the first chapter. It was true, still, when I was a 
young man. In the period between the First and Second World 
Wars, when isolationism enjoyed an ascendency among us 
Americans, and when it was considered patriotic to be anti- 
British, the common mind of America appeared virtually agreed 
that the mere existence of the Atlantic Ocean rendered us 
independent of any balance of power in Europe, that it afforded 
in itself a protection which would be unaffected by the extinc- 
tion of England or by the rise of a militaristic and aggressive 
Germany to hegemony in the Old World. Even if an aggressive 
Germany should conquer France and the British Isles, the worst 
she could do would be to snarl at us in impotent frustration 
across the impassable Atlantic. To those who thought this way, 
and it was surely a majority of the Americans who had any 
opinion at all, the United States had, out of a quixotic chivalry, 
made a terrible mistake in 1917, when it went to the rescue 
of the English and the French— returning across the ocean to 
the Old World in disregard of its own properly independent 
national interests. Any of us who protested that our 
depended on British sea power was likely to be ^ 

a soft-headed Anglophile. The English, he might be told, were 
looking after themselves, not us (which was perfectly true), an 
we ought to learn to do likewise. Hadn’t our forefathers suc- 
ceeded in throwing the English out of our continent— at any 


rate south of Canada? , 

So, again, examining the divergence between e ream an 
the reality, we see the classic ingredients for the tragedy of 


human history. 
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people were successively able to dominate the waters that sep- 
arated her from Europe. The English Channel did not become 
an effective moat until England, herself, was able to dominate 
it — and then it became an avenue by which the English could 
invade the Continent at will. Since oceanic travel became 
possible an ocean has constituted a defense only when it has 
been dominated by the defending nation or by some other 
nation willing to protect it. 

From 1805 until the end of the century the English navy 
%vas virtually unchallenged in the Atlantic — from the shores of 
Europe to the shores of America. The Atlantic Ocean, therefore, 
offered no defense at all against the English. That is why the 
British, for all the interplanetary space we have been talking 
about, found it easy in 1814 to ascend Chesapeake Bay and burn 
the capitol. 

This had not been the case a generation earlier, when the 
American colonies had been able to make good their inde- 
pendence in warfare against England simply because the French 
navy, allied with the colonists, overcame the English navy off 
our shores. But by 1814 the French, under Napoleon, had 
turned their backs on the Atlantic and given up any ambition 
to make it serve them. They had surrendered it to England, 
which exercised a now unchallenged sway over it. 

If, then, the Atlantic constituted a barrier after 1815, pro- 
tecting the New World from the Old, it was only because it 
was under the naval domination of an Old World power which 
made it a matter of general policy, in its own interests, to 
protect the independence of the New World. Our real shield 
u-as not the Atlantic Ocean but the English navy. By one of 
the greatest and most significant strategic misconceptions in 
modem history, however, we Americans universally came to 
believe that it was the ocean in and of itself. We recognized no 
dependence on England at all. As a matter of national pride 
we would have scorned to acknowledge such a dependence. 
God had made the ocean to safeguard the independence of the 
chosen land. Even England was held helplessly at bay by it. 
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day history of the United States this affinity, even more than 
the sense of escape, has made for isolationism. Thus truth is 
found among contradictions; it emerges from the accommoda- 
tion of opposites; and any conscientious interpretation of 
human history becomes an exercise in the representation of 
paradox. The human mind, itself, is never consistent in any 
narrotv sense. It is always composed of contraries, a living 
paradox in which love and hatred, sympathy and antipathy, the 
spirit of mercy and the impulses of cruelty, humility and pride, 
are identical or seek a common reconciliation. It is quite possi- 
ble for a man to resent being identified as a national of his 
abandoned country at one moment, and to resent equally, 
the next moment, any slight cast upon it. It is possible to love 
mankind so much that one hates people. The reason why his- 
tory is marked by paradox is that human nature, itself, is end- 
lessly paradoxical. 

Let me begin with an introductory sample. I said that the 
Pilgrim Fathers came to America to escape the corruption o£ 
the world they left behind them. That is true only as far ^ 
it goes. Unable to practice their religion in England, the 
Pilgrims emigrated in 1608 to Holland. Here they found what 
they wanted, religious freedom. But as the years passed they 
continued to be discontented, and a principal reason for t eir 
discontent was that, living in Holland, they were bound event 
ually to lose their character as Englishmen. A new generation 
would grow up that was no longer English. It was larply to 
avoid this denationalization that the Pilgrims in 1620 c 
their place of refuge from the Netherlands to lands 
they would once more dwell within the circle of the English 


Were the Pilgrim Fathers escaping from England? Surely 
they were. But they svere also returning to it. They srere r 
ing their ties, and they were reaffirming their al egiance. 
theory of escape is true, and it is not true. 

This paradox is repeated everyrvhere. I darraay tli 
point in the history of the thirteen American colonies does one 
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i V • The chief point 1 have made so far is that the sense 
of escape which attended the formation of the American nation 
is one of the prime causes of the isolationist impulse that has 
played so great a role in the development of American foreign 
policy. This is simple and logical. It seems plausible. But is it 
entirely true? Is human nature really as simple as that? Does 
the human mind have such a crude and monolithic character? 
Can it simply reverse itself, once and for all time, when the 
gears are shifted? Is it really possible for people, constituted 
as they are, to break with the past like this, by one act of sever- 
ance to reject it forever? 

1 surest that it is not. The endless challenge and the fascina- 
tion of historical studies lies in the fact that all the great gen- 
era izations are true and, at the same time, are not true, 
bimphcity and complexity dwell together, combining, I have 
no ou t, to form some grand consistency beyond the reach of 
“«nictlng with that "foolish consistency” 
^ merson declared to be "the hobgoblin of little minds.” 
le sense of escape felt by die population of America, in 
us formation and growth, is a massive fact making for isolation- 
ism. notier fact, less massive but great and substantial, is 
the persistent affinity of the American people for the respective 
lands from which tliey or their ancestors came. And in the latter- 
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establishing a colony in Florida and eventually dispersing. By 
1790 the population of the erstwhile English colonies, now 
newly federated as the United States of America, have a total 
population of something under four million — still hardly more 
than half the population, over this laige area, of the present 
city of New York, though half their history up to the present 
has already elapsed. Sixty per cent of it is English; almost 78 
per cent is English, Scotch, and Irish combined. The next largest 
percentage figure, German, is only 8.6. 

But now begins the great movement from the coastal plains 
of North America westward. The barrier of the Appalachian 
Mountains gives way before the pressure of population. The 
Mississippi gives way. Across the ocean from Europe, packed 
into their ships, come immigrants from all nations, landing in 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, or Charleston, 
quite overwhelming the original population, proceeding to fan 
out, swarming over the mountains, pushing the frontier west- 
ward. Europe is spilling over and the empty spaces of North 
America are beginning to fill up. The nineteenth century has 
arrived, the age of the falling death rate, and population pres- 
sures will soon have the effect of leaving no habitable part of 


our globe uninhabited. Those who spill across the ocean are 
the marginal people, the people who have found themselves 
pushed out by the old societies. Persecution of Jews and other 
minorities, the denial of opportunity, or economic frustration, 
bring millions to America from Germany, Russia, Po m , 
Austria-Hungary, the Slavic countries, and Italy, as the nine- 
teenth century draws to^vard its end and the twentieth comes 
in. These refugees, figuratively and sometimes literally, a on 
their knees when they reach port, thanking God for aving 
brought them safely to this new land, where some now exp 
to see the streets paved with gold. The welcoming tor ^ 
aloft, night and day, by the Statue of Liberty in ° ' 

harbor represents the new freedom and the new ^ ^ * 

It stands as the equivalent of St. Peter at the gates o 
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find siich frequent assertions of loyalty to the Crown as in the 
period leading up to 1776, when the colonists, straining against 
it increasingly, finally broke with it. This is the nature of man, 
and history must take account of it. 


With So much by way of introduction, let me now look at 
how the American population actually was supplied by the Old 
World over the period from 1606 to the end of the nineteenth 
century — and look at it in terms of the attitudes that influenced 
American foreign policy. 

We begin, in 1625, with something under two thousand 
Englishmen, nine-tenths of them in Virginia, one-tenth in New 
England. During the next century the Dutch settle in the inter- 
vening area, on Manhattan Island, along the river discovered 
by Hendrick Hudson and named after him, in the Delaware 
Valley. One finds Swedes settling on the Delaware, Rhinelanders 
and Palatines (the ancestors of our present "Pennsylvania 
Dutch ) in the hills of what is now Pennsylvania. The Hugue- 
not refugees alight at scattered points from Massachusetts to 
South Carolina after having been flushed from France by the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. With the triumph of the 
Anglican Church in England’s Revolution of 1688, and the 
deposition of the Stuart dynasty, dissenters and Jacobites from 
cot an and Northern Ireland begin to swarm in, escaping 
troin the alien or hostile authorities who had made the conquest 
of their native land. 'When, in 1704. the English Parliament 
passes an act barring Presbyterians from public office, they come 
to America, where they suffer no such bars. In 1710, again, more 
than three thousand German Palatines, made homeless by the 
\yar of the Spanish Succession, are resettled in the general 
vicinity of New York. Through most of the eighteenth century 
come successive in^ements of Scotch-Irish or Germans, fleeing 
fmm persecution, high rents, or excessively onerous restrictions 
of one sort or another. Whenever Ireland has a famine, up goes 
the American population. Fourteen hundred settlers come 
all in a lump from Minorca. Livorno, and Greece in 1768, 
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a rich contribution o£ Germans and Scotch-Irish in the eight- 
eenth century. In the eighty years from 1820 to 1900 almost 
four million Irishmen arrive, more than ten for every Scotch- 
man. (Incidentally, the population of the Irish Republic and 
North Ireland together ^vas hardly over four million in the 
mid-i95o’s.) England sends us almost two million of her pop- 
ulation; the three Scandinavian countries a million and a half. 
But the record immigration comes from Germany: five million. 
In the entire period of the nineteenth century and the first 
half of the twentieth, the German immigration is distinctly the 
most important, in its numbers and in terms of its impact on 
the foreign policy of the United States during a century that 
saw America twice drawn into great coalition iv^ars against 


"the old country." 

What we have, here, is two periods of immigration. The first, 
from the beginning of the seventeenth to the end of the eight- 
eenth century, fills the eastern seaboard with a population in 
which the stock of the British Isles is ovenvhelmingly pre- 
ponderant. The second, spanning the nineteenth century, r^- 
resents settlement across the Appalachian Mountains, in t e 
Middle West, predominantly by German immigrants who rein- 
force the numbers of eastern Americans moving westward and 
who establish large Germanic colonies across the northern part 
of the area, from Ohio to the Dakotas. But Russians, ^ o 
Slavs, Czechs, and others are also well represented. T e in ow 
ing Irish, with their anti-British tradition, take to ^e 
come to dominate municipal politics in parts of t e ast. o 
the end of the nineteenth century the flow - 

southern Europe, from Italy, Greece, and the Balkans, beg 
to be more prominent. 


Al. this produces a prob.etn of —ion. T— a. 
already Americans are concerned tha j»t«nnined 

promptly Americanized. The newcomers are a so 
to transform themselves into Americans, i Y 



presiding over the portals of Utopia, over the gateway to the 
American Dream. 

“This immigration from the Old World to the New,” say 
Morison and Commager, “represents the greatest folk move- 
ment in history, ancient or modern.”^ The population of 1790 
has doubled by about 1815. It has tripled ten years later, 
quadrupled in another ten years. By 1870 it has increased ten- 
fold, and from now on the decennial increment for sixty years 
rises from eleven or twelve million to seventeen million. But 
by about 1890 the frontier has already disappeared, the whole 
land has been brought under rule, and after World War I the 
bars of the law are raised against further mass immigration. 

This increase of population represents immigration and 
domestic procreation alike. For the decade from 1820 to 1830 
the immigration contributes somewhat less than 130,000 to a 
total of three and a quarter million, or 4 per cent. In the 1870’s 
it contributes almost two and a half million to a total of eleven 
and a half million, or almost 22 per cent. In the first decade of 
the present century it contributes almost eight and a quarter 
million to a total increment of seventeen million, a jump to 
almost 50 per cent of the total increase. Picture, now, one 
immigrant arriving for every two children bom in the United 
States. In this decade immigration reaches the record of 1,285,- 
349 in a single year, 1907. It is interesting to note that seven 
years later, in the historic year 1914, this record is almost 
equaled by one million two hundred and eighteen immigrants 
%vlio must have thanked their lucky stars to have escaped from 
Europe at that moment, and who may have been less than eager 
to go back and participate in its turbulent affairs. 

So the population of the United States increases by immi- 
^lion and by the procreation of immigrants or their children 
far more than by the proliferation of the early settlers. The 
old population is quite ovcnvhelmed in the second half of the 
nineteenth and the first quarter of the twentieth centuries. 

Where docs all this new population come from? We have seen 
11. p. ,-5. 
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a rich contribution of Germans and Scotch-Irish in the eight- 
eenth century. In the eighty years from 1820 to 1900 almost 
four million Irishmen arrive, more than ten for every Scotch- 
man. (Incidentally, the population of the Irish Republic and 
North Ireland together was hardly over four million in the 
^^^‘1950’s.) England sends us almost two million of her pop- 
ulation; the three Scandinavian countries a million and a half. 
But the record immigration comes from Germany: five million. 
In the entire period of the nineteenth century and tlie first 
half of the twentieth, the German immigration is distinctly the 
most important, in its numbers and in terms of its impact on 
the foreign policy of the United States during a century that 
saw America twice drawn into great coalition ^\rars against 


“the old country.” . 

What we have, here, is two periods of immigration. e ^ Kt, 
from the beginning of the seventeenth to the end o e eig t 
eenth century, fills the eastern seaboard with a popu ation in 
which the stock o£ the British Isles is ovenvhelmingly pre- 
ponderant. The second, spanning the nineteen 
resents settlement across the Appalachian ’ . 

Middle West, predominantly " " ^tlrd and 
force the numbeis o£ eastern „ 

who establish large ^ "atota" But Russians, Poles, 

of the area, from Ohio to the resented. The inflow- 

Slavs, Czechs, and take to the cities and 

mg Irish, with their parts of the East. Toward 

come to dominate municipal poi eastern and 

the end of the nineteenth the Balkans, begins 

southern Europe, from Italy, 
to be more prominent. 

of assimilation. Those who are 
All this produces a promem ^ newcomers be 

already Americans are “"“"’'rpnters are also determined 
promptly Americanized. The if only because of 

to transform themselves into 



the pressure upon them by those who came earlier. Remember 
that they are escaping from purgatory into the American 
Dream. Assimilation takes place at a remarkable rate, Germans, 
Poles, or Italians becoming typical Yankees in hardly more 
than a generation. This is less true where you get mass settle- 
ment and concentration, as among rural communities of Ger- 
mans or Scandinavians in the Middle West, or of Italians or 
Jews in the big cities. But the homogeneity of the American 
mind, considering this demographic history, is remarkable. It 
has long been noted, for example, that the popularity rating 
of coast-to-coast radio programs (and I suppose it applies to 
television as well) does not vary appreciably from one part of 
the country to another. The inhabitants of the Northwest have 


the same attitudes and tastes as the inhabitants of the Southeast, 
three or four thousand miles away. It appears, at times, that 
the dynamics of assimilation may threaten an excessive standard- 
ization or uniformity of the American mind, that the pressure 
for conformity may go too far. 

One effect o£ the drive to assimilate is the emphasis on Amer- 
icanism as the prime virtue o£ Americans. We are proud o£ that 
. 1 definition, we alone have. Another and 

related effect may be noted in a tendency to regard the quality 
oE foreignness or any features of foreign culture as a son of 
malady to be overcome as quickly as possible. It is too bad that 

have foreign 

™y but If they wdl escape to America we can cure them. Out 

no have been doing just that for many 

}ears now, and we are expert at it. 

th^'A u oE the European belief 

^,1 n “a" Where nationalism prevails, 

nattons always tend to regard one another with pity, contempt, 
or resentment. ^ ^ ^ 

The subject of immigrant attitudes toward the old country 
and the new has been discussed most shrewdly by the American 
historian, Marcus L Hanson, in a paper called “The Problem 
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of the Third-Generation Immigrant.”^ The sons and daughters 
of immigrants had rough going. They were mocked and criti- 
cized for the foreign accent in their speech or for their foreign 
ways. At the same time — and this slightly qualifies part of 
what I have said — they were under conservative pressure from 
their parents in the home. “Even the immigrant father who 
compromised most willingly in adjusting his outside affairs to 
the realities that surrounded him insisted that family life, at 
least, should retain the pattern that he had known as a boy. 
Language, religion, customs and parental authority were not 
to be modified simply because the home had been moved four 
or five thousand miles to the westward. . . . How to inhabit 
two worlds at the same time was the problem of the second 
generation." 


"That problem,” says Mr. Hanson, "was solved by escape. 
As soon as he was free economically ... the son struck out for 
himself. He wanted to forget everything,” the foreign language, 
the religion, the family customs. He wanted to get away from 
the old environment into a new and wholly American environ- 
ment in which everyone would look upon him as a perfectly 


good "hundred per cent American.” You would not find such a 
man showing allegiance to the old country, but you would be 
very likely to find him expressing contempt for anything that 
was not American, or that was "unAmerican.” He would be 
against alliances with foreign countries. In other words, he 

would be an emotional isolationist. 

To return to Mr. Hanson, however, and to the third genera- 
- u »oniV of his paper: the son of the son of the 
ton which IS t e p ^ pyrites, "who has the courage to codify 
immigrant. Anyo , j j ^hat can be designated ‘the 
the laws of history '""7„„,ests.- The principle is appfi. 
principle of study.'It explains the recurrence 

cable in all fields of histone^ 

of movements that seem gY hi i ■ i 

. • „.a « one of Uie Ausiutana Hlitoncal Soaeiy 

’This originally appemr^ J" ^3“ ^ N. Saieth'j Umknt^ndmg 

Publicnlionj and tiai now 
ISe American Fast (Boston, igSD- 
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derived from the almost universal phenomenon that what the 
son wishes to forget the grandson wishes to remember.” While 
the second generation is generally not minded to study history, 
the third generation is The grandson is completely American, 
without any traces of foreign origin left He does not have to 
protect himself from the scorn of his neighbors He does not 
have to take a defensive attitude or pretend that he is different 
from what he is Typically, he has not only become an American 
but he has prospered Now a substantial landowner or merchant, 
he ‘ looks about him and says ‘This prosperity is our achieve 
ment, that of myself and of my fathers, it is a sign of the hardy 
stock from which we have sprung, who were they and why 
did they come? ® 

So the grandson picks up, again, the now exotic thread of 
the past which his father had dropped He looks back senti 
mentally upon the family history and the old country which 
he has never seen, idealizing it If he can find time for a vacation 
m Europe, he is likely to search out the old family graveyard 
and the town records in Bavaria, or Poland, or Slovenia He may 
see if he can find any relatives still living there, perhaps old 
people who will throw up iheir hands in surprise that this rich 
American should be the great nephew of old So and So, dead 
now these many years Such a third generation American is not 
I e y to vote in favor of having the United States join any inter 
national combination against what he thinks of affectionately 
as the old country ” 

Wc have accepted the fact that the second generation’s desire 
to forget Its past leads to isolationism Does it not follow that 
the pride which, by contrast, the succeeding generations take 
m their foreign past is adverse to isolatiomsm? Indeed it does 
And the descendants of two or more generations in America 
vastly outnumber the second generation isolationists A coun 
try thus populated by immigration ought to be the reverse of 
isolationist, once the second generation no longer predominates 

•Sa%cth ctl, pp 47879 
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In keeping with the paradoxical nature of history, however, 
the very loyalty which these descendants of immigrants feel 
toward “the old country” may make an isolationist foreign 
policy all but imperative. 

The best example I know is to be found in isolationist 
Switzerland, with its population divided among those with 
French, German, or Italian cultural affinities. In this context 
I quote the following from an article entitled “Switzerland in 
Present-Day Europe” by Professor Jacques Freymond:* The 
Swiss have learned to know the peculiar conditions of Swiss 
neutrality, conditions which have not been imposed on them 
from abroad, but which arise out of the opposition of interests 
and the conflict of religions in the bosom of the ancient Con- 
federation. They recall that on this neutrality their unity, and 
therefore their national existence, has depended, during the First 
iWorld War as well as during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. . . . [The great majority of the Siviss have concluded] 
that neutrality is one of the premises of their national unity. 
One of the first consequences of abandoning their neutrality 
would be ... a major domestic crisis. . . . The country would, 
in such circumstances, find itself divided, where today it is 


closely united.” . . ,,, , . 

One might also cite the experience of Argentina in World 
War II. After the Axis attack at Pearl Harbor, Argentina had 
international obligations with which a policy of neutrality could 
hardly be reconciled. Swiss neutrality has been accepted by 
all for more than a century. But Argentina had aligned heme f. 
She had made commitments. She had pi rfged herself o sob- 
darity with the other American republic, meludmg the United 
States.’ She had agreed to respond to any sucli attack as took 
place at Pearl Hartor as if it had been an attack directly on 
herself Yet when the time came. Argentina adop ed a policy 

of nemralit’y tliat was actually ',la™urTimm 

and she pcJistcd in that policy, m spite of great pressure from 

.Tnimbtcd from flf/ormr. rorir. Ko- SSL -• 
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her neighbors in the American Hemisphere, until after the 
defeat of Italy. For a major proportion of the Argentine pop- 
ulation was of Italian descent, with third-generation loyalties 
to the ancestral land. These loyalties conflicted with the vital 
strategic interests and the obligations of Argentina in the inter- 
national arena. Her interests and obligations pulled her one 
way, her Italianate population pulled her the other. So she 
remained neutral until after the elimination of Italy from the 
war ended this particular dilemma. 


The existence of a large American population with third- 
generation affinities for Great Britain has obviously not made 
for American isolationism or neutrality in the twentieth cen- 
tury. Here the affinities have been in harmony with the strategic 
situation. Personal loyalty and national interests have marched 


together. But the existence of a large American population 
with third-generation affinities for Germany has given rise to 
such a conflict between loyalty and national interest as makes 
for non-participation or neutrality. For ambitious and tyran- 
nical German rulers have uvice in this century threatened the 
^curity of all the Atlantic nations, and our national interest 
has impelled us to take arms against the threat. Interest, here, 
has countered third-generation loyalty and, in the upshot, has 
• H isolationist sentiment that delayed our action, 

instances, until the eleventh hour, coincided essentially 
wi t e nostalgic loyalties of those beyond the second genera- 
tion of descent from German immigrants. 

inally, I quote again from that plea of Senator Borah for a 
^hey o£ asolauon which I quoted in the fint ehapter. "Thk 

■■ ^aid the Senator, ■'people 
rom almost every land under the sun, still conscious under cer- 
tain conditions oE the mystic chords oE memory.’ Every civiliza- 
tion has made its contribution to the American civilization. 
How easy to tmnsEer the racial antipathies and political views 
and rantroversies oE the Old World into our vety midst. Once 
a an on our po icy oE alooEness Erom European controversies, 
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and we bring these European controversies into the American 
home and into our national life.”® 

It is no coincidence that Theodore Roosevelt, the great activ- 
ist in American politics, the opponent of isolation and the 
advocate of participation all over the world, should have 
inveighed passionately, time and again, against what he con- 
temptuously called "hyphenated Americans,” Americans with 
loyalties divided between the United States and the country 
of their forefathers. For the existence of these Americans was a 
prime factor in enforcing a policy of isolation. 

Samuel Lubell, some years ago, made a study of modem isola- 
tionist sentiment in the United States, the results of which ap- 
pear in his book, The Future of American Politics.^ “By far the 
strongest common characteristic of the isolationist-voting coun- 
ties,” he writes, "is the residence there of ethnic groups with a 


pro-German or anti-British bias. Far from being indifferent to 
Europe’s wars, the evidence argues that the isolationists actually 
were oversensitive to them.” Mr. Lubell goes on to question 
the survival of any powerful isolationist sentiment in the United 
States under present circumstances. “If Germany %vere overrun 
by the. Red Army,” he asks, "would the German-Americans 
favor a policy of not ‘intervening in Europe’s quarrels ? He 
then answers himself: "None of the ethnic resistance 
obstructed our getting into rvar with Germany ^ 

against war with Russia. On the contrary, ey pro a y tvou 
obstruct the making of peace if a settlement with the Soviets 

ever became possible.”^ . . ....... 

So we may make a distinction between what jf 

be called "ideological isolationism." based f ° 
cal distaste for the Old Worfd - "aS.' 

tiomsm which tie ^ ideological isolationism, the 

recognizes but tends to discount tnc i, ,y„„ican 

isolaUonism whicli I have identiheu wim o 


•Foreign Again, Vol. l«. No- '■ J*"' 
• New York, 195 *. p. *3** 

^ Ibid, pp. 154*5* 
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sense of escape, and I daresay that it has diminished markedly in 
the present century, perhaps to the point where it is not of 
major importance today. But I note how the Franco-British 
military adventure in Egypt, during the fall of 1956, brought 
forth from such right-wing Republicans as Senator Knowland 
statements that evoke, once more, the traditional and almost 
legendary bases of American isolationism. Again the American 
people were offered, in the form of England and France, the 
spectacle of the wicked and imperialistic Europeans with whom 
they had better not be involved. 


However, the Senator Knowlands do seem to be speaking for 
a minority opinion of constantly lessening importance in our 
day. Ethnic isolationism has undoubtedly gained in proportion 
to ideological isolationism in this century, but there is mutual 
support and the deep currents of traditional thinking do not die 
easily. Chaos in Europe or European political recalcitrance on 
a large scale, from the American point of view, would undoubt- 
edly bring these currents to the surface and show that they are 
still running. However, if one wants to know why it was that, 
jn 1947, the United States finally abandoned the policy of iso- 
lation, one must certainly give substantial weight, among the 
several reasons, to the facts that it was now the Soviet Union 
which had come to loom as the threat to the Atlantic nations, 
that we had no Russian population with third-generation affini- 
or 1 11s successor to the Crarist Empire, and that we did 
toe a large population oE third-generation descendents o£ immi- 

i! Bh'kan, and other east European na- 

tions which had fallen beneath the power oE Soviet RussL Here, 
again, oyalty and national interest marched together, with 
Z-.7 Zr® motional force to our policy whlh, at times, 
threaten^ to push us into what might have been an excessive 
degree oE participation or involvement. 
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V • There is no relation between ethnic isolationism the 
isolationism that addresses itself only to particular and transient 
events, the isolationism that is only a tactic — and philosophical 
isolationism, the isolationism in principle, which was predicated 
on the American Dream. The ethnic isolationism was fortuitous. 
It was evoked by a particular coincidence of circumstances, 
domestic and international, which happened to repeat itse 
twice in this century but which no longer appears to be m 


prospect. r j j 

By contrast, the philosophical isolationism was profound and 
meaningful. It represented the purpose for whic merica was 
created It represented the national outlook the dream of 
Utopia which had brought so large and hopeful a 
acroSs the seas from the Old World Therefore, m 
this traditional isolationism, in its degree, 

“ZL.., ™.„ i. n. St ,t 

Land of Peace and eventually of all mankind. Amer- 

salvation of the elect— perhap the Flood by God's 

ica is no longer Noah s ArK 



mercy America has become entangled in the toils of interna 
tional power politics, of this sordid preoccupation which it had 
been her whole purpose to avoid The gulf of ocean has failed 
her and she finds herself no longer on another planet but shar 
ing instead the common doom of mankind The price of 
original sin is hers to pay too Isolationism has become impossi 
ble Utopia has been absorbed into the corrupt community of 
the world Fints is written on the American Dream 


At this point I had better make some distinctions In the 
first place, it is clear that whether American isolationism has 
passed away or not, American isolation is over If that isolation 
ever was possible it has become physically impossible today 
Hydrogen bombs can be flung upon our cities from Europe or 
Asia and the air we breathe could be poisoned from far outside 
our borders What has happened to our position, m a sense, is 
what happened to the position of the medieval castle and the 
walled town when artillery was developed They became obso 
lete Not only did they become obsolete m themselves, but along 
with them the feudal way of life and the chivalnc ideal became 
obsolete Gunpowder not only knocked down walls, it knocked 
dmm philosophies and ideals as well It destroyed the immunity 
ot the noble knight from the attacks of the basely bom who did 
not share his code oE ethics, and thereby it destroyed that code 

f substituted the ethics of Machiavelli for the ethics 

of Bayard 

Protection as it once had Our 
TtLenVir^^ dominating the Atlantic cannot 

h?i ‘'■S'* ballistic missiles We no longer have a 
“'Sunize our domestic iffe to suit 
In emfr The world now, 

Td^lT ?h 1 w “I" I"" ^""^"qu^tly. we must go outside 

are n r f fortresf now and 

are a part o£ the great world, shanng its good and its bad, its 
successes and us failures 


We must mahe some distinction, however, between the total 
loss ot our isolation and tlie degree in which we may have 
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abandoned our isolationism. The abandonment of isolationism 
should follow logically upon the loss of isolation; but logic is 
never supreme over the human mind, and in any case it needs 
time to produce its effect. There is always a lag between new 
realities and the logical conclusions which men draw from them, 
however obvious the logic may later appear to be. 

If we want to understand the present attitudes of Americans, 
we should not look at the situation that confronts us today but 
at the situation which challenged us yesterday. I have no doubt 
that our school children, learning American history, still learn 
the lesson of our successful escape. They learn about the oppres- 
sions of King George III, and how we drove his redcoats out of 
our land so that we could establish liberty within it. They learn 
about our successful struggle to disentangle ourselves from the 
dynastic rivalries, the power politics, and the constant wars of 
European sovereigns. An image of the Old World, contrasting 
with the New, becomes fixed in their minds. On the other hand, 
the magnitude of recent changes has not yet been properly 
mastered by the historians for inclusion in ^ade-school texts. 
This is as it should be and I make no complaint. We all under- 
stand the past better than the present and we must wait, con- 
sequently, for the present to become past. But we have here a 
fact that explains the lag in drawing conclusions from the pres- 


ent. 

The loss of our physical isolation, however, is not new. 
been increasingly manifest for some two generations now. I shall 
have later occasion to deal with the revolutionary events that, 
as early as the iSgo's, changed America's position in t e wor - 
Let it suffice here to say that the long sway of the British navy 
over the oceans was, at that time, coming to an end an 
selves, almost fortuitously, acquired an empire overseas a 
bound to involve us in the world's affairs- At the time, owe 


oly a handful of persons undeistood this. _ 

The First %Vorld War gave a thumping demonstmt.on of the 
act that we were not isolated, convincing enough pcop 
« off. among us, a debate whicli lasted for a score ° ^ 



until the Second World War. But it was still possible to say that 
we need not have become involved in the first war. Only with 
the attack on Pearl Harbor in the second war did a clear pre- 
ponderance of our people come to accept the fact that isolation 
had become impossible. The hydrogen bomb and intercon- 
tinental ballistic missiles have since tended to complete our 
education. 

American isolation, such as it was, having died about the turn 
of the century, our traditional isolationism has been in decline 
ever since. It has been in a decline promoted by the strategic 
realities of the shrinking world in which we live. But there is 
another major factor as well, I think. It is the disappearance 
of the contrast between the Old World and the New, that con- 
trast on which our philosophical isolationism was based. Gener- 
ations have passed, now, since Europe has been a continent en- 
thralled by powerful dynastic lords whose personal ambitions 
and mutual rivalries were the cause of war. Politically, Europe 
has rather generally followed the lead of the United States, 
developing democracy and popular self-government. It has come 
to know other evils, but the Louis XlV’s and the George HPs 
are no longer to be found on the scene. 

On the other hand, America, itself, is no longer a virgin con- 
tinent. It has lost that innocence which we thought of as a 
precondition of Utopia. It is no longer what Sir Thomas More 
or Turgot or Rousseau had in mind. It, too, now, has been 
hardened and scarred by the impress of history. Today it is 
crowded by restless masses of people; its skies are darkened by 
the smoke of factory chimneys; through the North American 
night in which Audubon once listened to migrating geese one 
hears the roar of the trucks on the highway. A forest of tele- 
vision aerials has taken the place of the aboriginal forest. The 
land has at last been civilized, urbanized, macadamized. And 
the civilization which has transformed it is essentially the same 
civilization which we find in Europe. What we have, in fact, is 
one area of civilization interrupted by some ocean that hardly 
impedes communication. Where, then, is the contrast which so 
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impressed our ancestors, on both sides o£ the ocean, with the 
possibility o£ realizing the Utopian dream? It is gone and with 
It the main philosophical reason for our isolationism 

But the American people are not an absolutely homogeneous 
mass, m spite of the pressures for standardization of which the 
need to assimilate immigrants has been such an important cause 
There is a spectrum of American opinion from total isolation 
ism at one extreme to the advocacy of world government at the 
other Moreover, and perhaps more important, there are the 
inner strains and conflicts, which may manifest themselves 
within the mind of one individual, between the logic of our 
present situation and the atavistic or nostalgic impulses that go 
With our heritage No one can understand our attitudes towar 
international affairs without understanding this conflict 


In the first chapter, I mentioned that Russia, historically, i^ 
been tom by an inner conflict over the question whether she 
was a representative of European civilization or a quasi Asiatic 
nation that stood outside the frontiers of Europe Throughout 
the history of America we see the same dilemma, and just as we 
may still see it in Russia today, so we may still see it in America 
Are we a member of the European family of nations? Are a 
European nation? Do ive belong to that Western civi ization 
which IS nothing more than European civilization mit large. 
European civilization expanded beyond the borders o 
Or did we escape from it to found our oivn American ci 
tion, which IS distinguished by the contrast ivhich it ma cs 
the old European civilization? Did wc or did we not 
Considerations of our internal American geopap i) 
something to do with the degree in which rsc fee , 
the past felt, an identity or lack of ident.t) with the 
of Europe Though tins can be and genenlly « “ 

IS probably true tliat one finds more identifiation « I 

ttmong the inhabitants of tiic eastern seaboard 'h^n among die 
tnhabitants of tlic IVest But there ma) be more 
reasons tlian distance for this Up to this point I hate rg. 



as i£ the historic escape from Europe was completed when the 
refugee landed on the western shores of the Atlantic Ocean, our 
o\m eastern seaboard. But I could make just as good a case for it 
that the escape really took place when the refugee crossed the 
Appalachian mountain ranges into the inner wilderness of 
North America, leaving the coastal area behind him. The east- 
ern seaboard, the coastal plain that is confined between the 
Appalachian Mountains and the sea, remained for centuries 
bound to Europe and to European ways. As a group of agri- 
cultural communities which did not even pretend to self- 
sufficiency, its population depended on European industrial 
production and on European markets for the sale of its ot\m 
products. Because the East bordered the sea and preoccupied 
itself with maritime commerce it had much of the cosmopolitan- 
ism that such circumstances imply — and this is still true today. 
The men and women of Virginia, the men and women of New 
York or Massachusetts, wore European clothes, whether denims 
or silks and satins, whether three-cornered hats or “stovepipes.” 

But those who crossed the Appalachians and cleared the land 
beyond quickly lost their Europran contacts, their direct eco- 
nomic dependence on Europe, and even their European educa- 
tion. Their lines of communication with the past and with what 
lay behind them (the same thing) became tenuous. The point 
where isolation really began, then, was at the Appalachian 
barrier. 

At first, wrote Frederick Jackson Turner, "the frontier was 
the Atlantic coast. It was the frontier of Europe in a very real 
sense. Moving westward, the frontier became more and more 
i^eri^n. As successive terminal moraines result from successive 
glaciations, so each frontier leaves its traces behind it, and when 
It becomes a settled area the region still partakes of the frontier 
characteristics. Thus the advance of the frontier has meant a 
steady movement away from the influence of Europe, a steady 
growth of independence on American lines. And to study this 
advance, the men who grew up under these conditions, and the 
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political, economic, and social results of it, is to study the really 
American part of our history.^ 

Mr. Turner's “terminal moraines” are still visible today. One 


such moraine may be found in the environs of the present city 
of Washington, located as it is on the fall line of the Potomac 
River, the limit of navigation. Below Washington the Potomac 
is a stately river, an aristocratic river, broad, placid, cultivated, 
and refined. From its spreading shores carefully tended green- 
swards sweep up to the mansions of the gentry on the upper 
slopes overlooking it — the Mount Vernons and the Gunston 
Halls. Here colonial ladies and gentlemen in powdered wigs 
were served on silver plate and followed the latest fashions 
across the Atlantic. The shipping from European shores came 


past their front latvns on its way in and out. 

But face up the Potomac from Washington instead and a 
different scene presents itself. Here the river is a wild cataract 
between wooded mountain gorges. Those who cleared the its 
of flatland here and there along these upper reaches were never 
gentry. They were, as they are today, American dirt farmers 
who never saw a ship coming from Europe. Instead o satin 
breeches they wore buckskins; instead of tricorns they wore 
racoon-skin caps. Here you get into the land, not of the Fairfaxes 
and Washingtons and Lees, but of the Daniel Boones and Davy 
Crocketts. The mountains rise above Washington, ridge a ter 
ridge, through what is now West Virginia, to Cumberland Lap. 
where one looks dotvn into the interior of the continent, in ^ 
what was once the wild Northwest Territories, into what is no« 
the Middle West. Communications to the rear are bro c 
Cumberland Gap, at this svateished. The only j 

elsewhere, are rivers, and beyond the Gap they a 1 flow w“ 
and southsrard, into the Mississippi, die moudi o w 
W’ithin Spanish America, pointing toward -pJ 

On the co.-istal plain people still face east, toira Anixi. 

have dieir communications in that direction. Be) on 


' "The SlgnlCcinre ot the rrontier In Ametioin HlitoiT. tSSS-t" 
* finis, ep. cit„ pp. 1*3. 



lachians they face away from the coastal plain and away from 
Europe alike. Here they are on their own. Here they forget, at 
last, that they are Europeans — if they are Europeans. 


It was certainly true in our earlier history, and it may remain 
true today, that the Americans of the eastern seaboard were 
more European in their thinking and their affinities than the 
Americans of the trans-Appalachian interior. But this difference, 
as I have said, was more than a function of the distance from 


Europe. It was a new kind of man that you got on the other side 
of the Appalachians, a man whose economic, social, and political 
interests had relatively little to do directly with Europe and 
even tended to throw him into conflict with the dominant 
groups of the eastern seaboard. I shall have something to say 
in a later chapter about the economic and political conflict 
between the old East and the new West, a conflict so profoundly 
based that one wonders what miracle prevented the West from 
splitting off altogether from the East and establishing a separate 
nation, as it almost did. Here, however, I shall discuss only one 
of the roots of the difference that was made by the crossing of 
the Appalachian barrier, the effect which that migration had on 
the character and degree of education. 

I think it ran be said that the more fully educated an Amer- 
ican is, especially in history and literature, the more he feels a 
■ms ip wit ^ urope, a personal participation in a grand com- 
mon civilization reaching back to ancient Greece Ind Rome. 
For his education is hound to be essentially a European inheri- 
tance conferred upon him. 

What I am doing here is simply applying to the American 
scene a principle of general validity. The totally uneducated 
man lives in a world that is bounded by his immediate physical 
horizons. He lives m his native valley and knows nothing of the 
^eat wor d beyond or of the past. He has not read books about 
these worlds, or attended lectures on them, or visited museums 
where their cultural achievements are displayed. He knows only 
one way of life, which is his oim. and other ways of life would 
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seem to him abnormal if not perverted. 

One recalls the conversation in Mark Twain’s Huckleberry 
Finn between Huck, who has had some schooling, and the run- 
away slave, Jim, who has had none. Jim has just discovered, 
from something Huck said, that the French don't talk the same 
language as Americans. 

“Why, Huck, [he says] doan’ de French people talk de same 
way we does?” 

“iVo, Jim; you couldn’t undeKtand a word they said not 
a single word.” 

“Well, now, I be ding-bustedi How do dat come? 

‘7 don’t know; but it’s so. I got some of their jabber out of a 
book. S’pose a man was to come to you and say Polly-voo-franzy 
• — what would you think?’’ 

“I wouldn’ think nuffn; I’d take en bust him over de head— 
dat is, if he wam’t white. I wouldn’t ’low no nigger to call me 


dat.” 

“Shucks, it ain’t calling you anything, 
you know how to talk French?” 


It’s only saying, do 


"Well, den, why couldn’t he say it?” 

“Why, he is a-saying it. That’s a Frenchman’s way of saying 
it." 

“Well, it’s a blame ridicklous way, en I doan’ want to hear 
no mo’ ’bout it, Dey ain’ no sense in it. 

The totally uneducated man, then, may hear rumors ^ * 
other world beyond liis horizon, in which people speak s g 
languages and practice abnormal customs, but is 
that other world is almost bound to reflect that ear o 
known which expresses itself in antipathy. la o Jim, 
outraged by the thought of it. mn- 

Thc world to which such a man’s lo> allies arc n . . 

lined is the small world that is bounded by Ins pliysi • ' 

He may even consider the people who lire m 
across the mountains, .as foreigners and enemies. • 

Plc in the mountains of Tennessee still. I ‘'f "-i’ 
a restricted allegiance. Their loyalty is to their immetha.e com 



munity, the only one they know, rather than to the United States 
of America. Americans who come from other parts of the coun- 
try are not regarded as compatriots. 

I suppose the same thing might have been true until recently, 
or may even be largely true still today, in parts of Europe. 
Imagine a Frenchman living at some isolated spot in the Vosges 
Mountains, unlettered and unread. He knows nothing of Fran- 
cois Villon, of Racine, of Voltaire, of Baudelaire, or of Sartre. 


He doesn t know who the English are and he has hardly more 
than heard of Jeanne d'Arc. He could not tell you who the 
President of France was. This hypothetical Frenchman, perhaps, 
is less a European than he is simply brute man. His country, 
too, does not extend beyond the valley in which he lives. Con- 
trast him, now, with the learned member of the Acad^mie 
received, in his upbringing and education, 
the heritage of European civilization, from its antiquities to its 
development in the most recent past. Such a man is likely to 
egiance to Europe that our hypothetical peasant can- 
ruw “ greater than his parish in the Vosges, 

a , a ter all, is the function of education except to trans- 
this larger heritage of a common 
rderr Education is the basic conservative force in any 
does Lt ^ c' civilization, which 

iTnWmV"'', '^tger allegiance to 

les^*^ducated°” ® that the 

les educated a man is the smaller the world in which he lives, 

hrt ranf '^d educated he is the more 

verselv SiaTi *<= i™mediate?-and, con- 

world^’n a man is the larger the 

UP o W Jand I ’ m *<= P-t are opened 

up to him and other worlds in the nre«P«o t ^ , -c 

"O- World- of -^EstVrTotlLlVi: 
™ll not be by the devising of international laivyers and constitu- 
tion makers but by the education of all mankind 

™ America were edu- 

cated as Europeans. The language they spoke and the books 
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they read were European. The Puritans, especially, had empha- 
sized education. In secondary schools Latin and Greek were 
taught. The boys at Harvard "studied the same seven arts and 
three philosophies as at Oxford, Cambridge, or Dublin, using 
the same Latin manuals of logic and metaphysics, Greek texts, 
Euclids, and 'Hebrew in Twenty-four Hours,’ as in European 
universities. The descendants of these Puritans and of the 


Virginia settlers consulted, in philosophy, Montesquieu and 
Locke. In poetry they recited, I suppose, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Alexander Pope. In law they read Vattel. The study of Greek 
and Latin greatly enlarged their world, and they reverenced a 
biblical text drawn up under the supervision of a European 
monarch and officially authorized by him. They played Euro- 
pean music on their European flutes, viols, and harpsichords, 
they danced European dances. And like true colonials eve^- 
where they were in most respects more conservative than the 
people at home, more jealous of the cultural heritage, more 
insecure with respect to it, and therefore more determined to 
transmit it intact to the new generations. 

But the break in communications which occurred w en ^ 
people crossed the Appalachians tvas accompanied by a rea ' in 
education. Latin and Greek. Montesquieu and Locke, 5 a^e- 
speare and Pope, Bach and Mozart, were not indeed in t 

with which they crossed the mountains. ^ 

all left behind on the coastal plain, together with powder^ 
wigs and iace handkerchiefs. "Even in the 1880 s, 

Commager report, "one couid find in iog cabins of 
mountains calf-bound volumes of Pope and Johnson j 

grandpaw toted over from old Virginny ; but descend 

son could not read. The Southern pioneer often ha 
to the redskin’s level before he could rise again; . • • 

Thus the break in communications at the App heritage 
shed svas also a break svith the past, a ’vuh the hen^ 
of European civilization svhich the colonists a 


* Morison and Commaffer, op. cit., I, p- 57* 
I, p. 5 G 5 . 
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the ocean with them. In descending to the level of the redskins, 
these pioneers ceased to be European and took tlie first step 
toward becoming American. For a generation or two they com- 
monly became illiterate, and the experience left its imprint 
when education came back. In their education the colonists of 
the East were jealously preserving their European heritage. Like 
the Pilgrim Fathers striving to remain Englishmen, they were 
striving to remain civilized Europeans. But the sons of illiterate 
fathers, when schooling came back, no longer regarded them- 
selves as European. They had not this sense of heritage. The 
umbilmal cord had been broken. They were something new. 
something without a past. In this sense they were the first true 
Americans. 
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VI • Education enlarges the temporal and spacial world m 
which man lives. An illiterate mountaineer can hardly see e 
yond his valley; but an Emerson regards the whole globe as his 
oyster. Let me apply this principle to the question w et er 
Americans regard themselves as members of European 
tion or as members of a new American civilization oppose 
it. Perhaps the best way to do this is to sketch the portraits o 
two imaginary Americans who represent, respective y, typ 
that are not imaginary. , j 

One is a man Lrn of parents who were and deposed to 
give him the available educational advantages, net 
became familiar with London through the pages ° 

Dickens, with Paris through the pages of 

learned something of English history at an ear y “S ■phese 

Kipling's Puck of Pack’s Hill and Reu^ards 

stories acquainted him rvith the Roman occupa ‘ ^ 

the Anglo-Saxon invasions, the Danish ra.ds, the ^on 

quest, the development of English const.ttmonahsm«^^^^^^ 

tuede, the conflict between England and ^ 

Wars, and so forth. He leamed some more Enghsh h.mry_^^ 

Kingsleys Westward Ho!, and the T / , j-cad 

duced him to the French Revolution. j^.god 

aloud to him in translation, and in Hasvtitome S 



Tales he gamed a further sense of the presence of ancient 
Greece From books of history and legend he became familiar 
with such events as the defense of Thermopylae by the three 
hundred 

This boy had some French lessons at home or at school and 
was taught the Fables of La Fontaine As he grew up he read 
Molifcre and discovered for himself Voltaire's Candide He also 


read some Goethe, or had it thrust upon him Shakespeare was 
first presented to him in the form of Lamb s Tales from Shake 
speare, but eventually he became familiar with the plays them 
selves, by reading them and perhaps also by seeing them 
performed Incidentally, this added something to his knowledge 
of English and Roman history He knew, from the plays, who 
Richard II was, and Henry V Plutarch s historic heroes, Corio 
lanus, Mark Antony, and Julius Caesar lived again for him 
Octavian and Cleopatra became more than names In fact, the 
reading of Shakespeare led to the reading of Plutarch He also 
read Broiromg and Tennyson, acquiring from Browning the 
nineteenth century Englishmans love of Italy Then, too, he 
read about Charlemagne and Roland, about the heroes of the 
Arthurian legends and about Robin Hood— not history, to be 

that nevertheless carried a sense of the past, 
of the ideals which men had once held 

snelrarrl'^ ■" ‘h«e circumstances 

spent at least one summer vacation in Europe visiting its his 

m monuments In museumsL came 

to know what the Italian Renausance was for example by see 

stoodTo cold 7 T ^P°^ '^here Galfleo once 

Stood to conduct a scientific experiment 

In college this lad then learned h.s European history more 

“LrcXTlLfa; mdto^^’' 

of Louis Blanc =* P=*P"'^ *e career 


I need not describe him further Here 
6o 


IS an American who 



has been brought up to the European heritage. The cord is 
still attached. When the possible destruction of European civili- 
zation confronts him he is deeply moved. He sees all civiliza- 
tion as one, and that a basically European or, as we call it today. 
Western civilization. When he looks at the liberal parliamentary 
institutions of India or Japan, for example, he sees this civiliza- 
tion just as clearly there as at home. If it is destroyed in Europe 
it ^vill almost surely disappear everywhere, in the United States 
too. We Americans, as he sees it, belong to European civilization, 
which is the glory of the world. The educated man I have de- 
scribed feels an allegiance, not just to his native city, not just 
to New England, say, or the South, or Texas, not just to the 
United States, and not just to the New World. He feels an 
allegiance to historic Christendom. In the final analysis, if he has 
to make a choice between Europe and Asia, or rather that j^rt 
of Asia which is in rebellion against Europe, he will feel under 
a compulsion, whatever the merits, to choose Europe. This, after 


3ll, is the civilization to which he belongs. 

It is true that many Americans who conform to this type— 
■ perhaps I could even say typical examples of the type— ave m 
the past shown themselves belligerent, in a nationalists wa^ 
toward the European Old World. One thinks of John (jui cj 
Adams, of Theodore Roosevelt, of the elder Hen^ (>bot LodS * 
But these gentlemen did not have to make a ns- 

collapse and the survival of European -- 

sumed its survival and their relationship to it. T eir i 
with Europe were family differences. Essentia y, 
was that of the grooving son who rebels against e They 
pretensions of parental authority and parental 
rvanted America to live its own life now. They w j-,-mina- 
that it should make good its independence. 
tion would have been meaningless if the ^ dctcr- 

been dose, if the independence had been a fa« Jbat d 
uiination also revealed the child's assurance pa 


and powers of survi\'al. 

All this has been changed now. 


^VhcthcT we like it or not. 



America’s relation to Europe is more like that o£ the grown man 
to his ailing parents. The educated American's ancestral tie no 
longer manifests itself so much in defiance, but more in the 
disposition to cherish and protect. I remember how many out- 
spoken American Anglophobes, in 1940, when the survival of 
Britain became questionable, suddenly changed their tune and 
put on lapel pins (with the lion and the unicorn rampant) read- 
ing, hopefully: “There will always be an England.” In many 
respects the relationship of dependence has been reversed, and 
today s educated European may feel toward America a resent- 
ment not altogether dissimilar to that which educated Americans 
once showed toward Europe. We share, as well as a civilization, 
a common human nature. 


Having sketched the first of my two imagined Americans, 
let me now offer up the second. This man, today, might be bom 
in either the East or the West of the United States, since the 
original disparity in education between the two regions dis- 
appeared generations ago. Let us say, however, that his father 
had been, first a ranch hand, then an oil prospector. He had 
made some rnoney “wildcatting" in oil, and had increased it 
w speculation. He was proud of the 

ealth he had acquired and used to tell his son that he had 

Kno.W 'he "School of Hard 

thar •, ® ®'*spicion of "book learning” 

tors eoins- h ^ V t ^ heritage from generations of ances- 

'^ho crossed the Appa- 
acouhTd I Ter® T “^'’“hng behind him. The boy 

hellthy. aboutTudyTng ^ooS^lT 

ij 1. ^ ^ i>ooKs, It was like playinff the piano. 

His father would be proud of hk u ^ , ^1.11 

Vmf K« u accomplishments in baseball, 

but he would be worried if he found him taking any great 
interest in music— at least in good music ® ^ ^ 

"^hing, and 

T hT- hT “ho learned elementary American history— and 
the heroic history of h.s nat.ve state loomed as large as anything 
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else in his curriculum. When such a man thought of foreigners 
he might, if he came from the Southwest, think of Mexicans, 
whom he regarded as inferior to his own breed. If he was, say, 
a Texan, he might have quite a clear pattern of history in his 
mind by the time he had finished his schooling. Just as the 
United States had sent King George and his redcoats packing, 
so Texas had sent Santa Anna and his rabble of Mexican solda- 
dos packing. The two greatest men in history were George Wash- 


ington and Sam Houston. 

You may sometimes recognize this man, when you see him, 
by his clothes. Just as in Russia, which is half in Europe and 
half out, some Russians wear native Asiatic blouses while others 
wear sack suits, you will find many Americans dressing rather 
differently from Europeans, perhaps wearing wde-bnmmed 


sombreros and cowboy boots. 

This second type I am sketching is a "hundred per cent mer- 
ican." A "hundred per cent American" is one whose patriotic 
allegiance is exclusive. The cultivated man whom I dwcribe 
first may, I am sure, be a good patriot with a profoun a egiance 
to his country. But this is not all. He also feels some ° 
the civilization of which his country is one member an i 
includes a preponderance of foreigners. Henry A 
ample, included Mont St. Michel and Chartres Catliedra ^ 
the circle of his loyalties. My "hundred per cent me 

however, is disposed to scorn any extrapatriotic allepan 

He doesn’t think too much of foreigners and t leir iva) , 
he’d just as soon not have anything to do with t 
tor Borah, he may even boast that he has ne\er een 
borders of the U.S.A. and doesn’t intend to be. y 
good American want to go some place else? ,harc of 

In .he era of nationalism all -untn.. ha-^.h.-sium o 
these superpatriots, and of the xenopho i ^_-nsc of onr 
•hem. We aTl tend to s.unt onrseUes - ‘ ^ 
neighbors, commonly equating xenophobia in tlie 

•ude toward foreigners. When one find p^uHarly oi»- 

United States, however, it sometimes tai-cs • t 



spoken form for historical reasons ivhich I have already dis 
cussed The experience of assimilation through which our ances 
tors went, and which their descendants imposed on later immi 
grants, promoted the flag waving kind of patriotism There ivas 
the need to demonstrate overtly that one had broken with one's 
European background During the last war, more often than 
not, one would find that the shops which displayed American 
flags in their windows were owned by people with German 
names Perhaps Mr John Jones did not feel that he had to 
demonstrate the fact that he was an American, but Mr Hans 
Finstermacher did This compulsion is, after all, what has made 
us a nation instead of a conglomeration of nationalities But 
as a by product it has set off this competition among some Amer 
leans to outdo one another m demonstrations of patriotic ex 
elusiveness 


Thus we have the portraits of two extreme types, the educated 
cosmopolitan, belonging to European civilization, and the ‘ hun 
re per cent American ’ Today one can find little if any 
geographical basis for the distinction which they represent It 
IS true that the bonds of education were loosed when the east 
emer crosse the Appalachian range to become a westerner But 
that was a long time ago If he descended to the cultural level of 
™ temporary The break m com 
and eventually repaired Railways, which flow up 

channpU ranges, took the place of rivers as the main 

bon V tor Eventually, Shakespeare and Gib 
molTerthr T Goethe and Schiller, also sur 

We^ rL e =>"'1 descended upon the 

a n disappeared £or one or 

hshed emnh." Land grant colleges were estab 

cultu;east.mep!!^fed r.nanr^e’atun’ 

d ftr btnlr ^ “• ^ oven m its 

norot "ore wuh the dtstnbu 
tton ot great urban centers than aruh reference to the Appala 
Cl 



slid from the one to the other. It is significant that I should have 
been able to do so. 

Nationalism is a universal phenomenon in our day. Indeed, 
most students of world history would say it is the dominant 
characteristic of our day, that it is, at least, the most important 
factor in present international relations. I find myself of the 
same opinion. Under the circumstances I shall not forbear to 
engage in some examination of it as a whole. For me to seek 
the explanation of nationalism in America only would be too 
parochial, since the phenomenon is essentially the same every- 
where, If we understand it everywhere, then we shall understand 
it in America as well. 


For most practical purposes it is enough to note that some- 
thing called “the spirit of nationalism” is rampant in the world 
today, and to re^rd that spirit as a self-generated and inde- 
pendent fact. This demon has, in modem times, entered into 
peoples and moved them so powerfully that today it tends to 
control their actions. For strictly practical purposes we need not 
ask why or how this has happened. The fact that it has hap- 
pened IS what we have to deal with. 

If we seek a deeper understanding, however, we cannot rest 
content with a tacit assumption that nationalism simply hap 
pene to the world without any cause, that it was not the 
indir2-'!r‘'T «lse. As I have already suggested 

else T f/’ 1 '• consequence of something 

™n«q»cnce of democracy. Nationalism 
whose ed majority of the people in every country 

world W 

t he t “ ^he consequence of 

the transfer of political power to these people 

of UXnT'u "i^'cs or boundaries 
mire^s horief tt“; Tennessee moun- 

Siibnitinml “'"C'vhat larger circle containing the 

a stm am or the Canton of GeLva; 

mm tom^d =* to^jor section of the national 

temtor^-the South in the United States or French Switzerland; 
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a still larger circle bounding the nation-state; then perhaps a 
continental circle, such as defines the loyalty of some Latin 
Americans; and finally the circle of allegiance that embraces a 
world-wide civilization. 

At one end of this scale the progress of popular education, 
which has accompanied both the groivth of democracy and the 
improvement of communications, has tended to diminish paro- 
chial loyalties. The Tennessee mountaineer or the Vosges moun- 
taineer has almost disappeared, if he has not in fact disappeared. 
At the other end of the scale, the transfer of political power, in 
, recent times, from a cosmopolitan governing class to the rank 
2nd file of people has reduced the effectiveness of supranational 
or cosmopolitan thinking in government. By a falling away of 
parochialism at one end and of effective cosmopolitanism at the 
other, that median allegiance to the national state— greater than 
the parish and less than the civilization — that median allegiance 
which is consonant with the degree of education possessed y 
what have become the broad ruling groups of our world, has 
risen to dominance. Loyalty tends to be concentrated here, in 
the middle of the spectrum. This makes for an unprece ente 
degree of national unity and of international disunity alike. 

Recognizing that this is true all over the world, one can see 
how much America is part of the world, and the wor par 
America, today. We all share one history; and the 
the future may find it increasingly hard to write simp y a 
of Europe, or a history of India, or a history of the ni e 
ft is all becoming world history. 

We all live in the zone between legend and reality, 
oE the tensions under which vie labor comes l»,rend is 

sion to reconcile the two. Occasionally, ■„ mind 

diametrically opposed to the reality. The case 
is the old Marxist doctrine that nationalism is natu 
tahst or feudal ruling groups while Internationa gpie.” 

to the masses, to the "workers of the wor , popular 

This, it seems to me, is part of the misconception of p P 



attitudes which has prevented the Communists, in particular, 
from basing their movement on popular consent. It is because 
“the people,” from the time of the October Revolution in 1917 
to the Hungarian crisis of 1956, have not reacted as Marx and 
Lenin were sure they would, that the Red army has had to play 
so much larger a role than had been projected for it. It is this 
contradiction between legend and reality that has made it so 
hard, at last, to distinguish Communist “liberation” of the 
people from their enslavement. 


I would not have anyone think that I have a better opinion 
of kings than of commoners, or that I prefer the rule of a heredi- 
tary nobility to democracy. I think that every form of government 
is bad: monarchy by divine right, oligarchy by birth, tyranny 
by usurpation, the rule of a single political party, or constitu- 
tional democracy. They are all bad. They all have great evils 
and dangers inherent in them, and some also have their good 
points. My oivn ideal choice among these evils would be a sort 
of constitutional liberalism in which popular influences were 
dominant, perhaps, but not unchecked. 

1 could put this another way by saying that a prime test of 
any system of government is the degree in which it tends to 
p ace the direct powers of government into the hands of those 
est qua 1 ed best qualified in terms of character, mental 
responsibility toward their fellow men. 
mfhp” 1 ^ record of democracy is bad, but 

dnciTv r I ^hall even say dis- 

t nctly less bad. But 1 am not untroubled in this belief; because 

nsilu'n ^ of historic experience, that democracies 

“truption, confusion, and impotence. 
fmmeT,, ^™s one thing: under his 

TnTin o ™«esmrs, Cleon and Alcibiades, it L another. 
Mn rUp o"'*n times we have seen how dangerous demagogues 
Honrih ominous power by playing on the emo- 

XT of masses of people who 

wisdom. We have seen the people entrust their supreme politi- 



cal power to those who should not be entrusted with a toy pistol. 
Democracy seems to me dangerous. But then, so does every 
other system of government, and even more so. Therefore, on 
balance, and where tlie minimum conditions exist, I prefer 


democracy— or democracy, at least, of the representative variety. 

But if the conduct of international relations were the sole 
function of government I think perhaps I would not prefer 
democracy. 

I have felt it necessary to make this personal confession be- 
cause I am now launched on a special topic that will require 
nae to examine some of the weaknesses of democracy in compari- 
son with what appear to be occasional advantages of aristocratic 
or oligarchical rule. Pointing to the weaknesses of democracy 
is like saying that one’s wife wears a wig, which might give the 
impression that one does not really love her, though one had 


said nothing of the sort. If, then, I come to the common con- 
clusion that an oligarchical government may be better able than 
a. democracy to conduct its international relations in a responsi 
tie fashion, it must not therefore be assumed that, the w o e 
balance sheet considered, I would prefer the oligarchy, er aps 
what I would prefer is something in between, demoCTacy tem- 
pered with oligarchy, as we had it in the first generation o o 
American republic.^ 

. ^ "So two chem for democracy: one because it m oc^ion to give 

« permits criticism. Two cheen are quite „ Fo^cr, in I Be- 

three. Only Love, the Beloved Republic deserves that, (i- M- ' 
h’eve [anthology] [London, 1940], p. 98.) 
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’ * The basic problem is to reconcile legend and real- 

ity in the world as it presents itself to our minds. All of us are 
born into the lands of legend. A small child, so far from dis- 
tinguishing between legend and reality, can hardly conceive 
of a distinction to be made. Dragons are as real as tigers. The 
house is as likely to be attacked by an extraordinary giant as to 
be entered by an ordinary thief. 

The progressive achievement of maturity represents a prog- 
ress from this imagined world toward the world of reality. As 
the child grows up he acquires a critical faculty. He begins to 
ask: Is this really so? Did this really happen? Only in the most 
exceptional cases, however, is this process carried anywhere 
near to completion. Virtually all of us represent a development 
arrested midway. We complete our formal education and our 
minds cease to grow svhen sve are still far from emerging fully 
into the w-orld as it is. We remain halfway within the egg. The 
fact that the svorld of legend is easier to live in undoubtedly 
contributes to this premature discontinuance of the process. It 
takes a depee of courage and character, as well as knowledge 
and experience, to live by oneself in the real world— though 
I suspect that the real world, ultimately, is the more rewarding, 
if the more dilTicult, of the two. 

One trouble with being half educated, and thus suspended 
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between two worlds, is that it puts the individual under psycho- 
logical strains which may exceed his tolerance — and so he ends 
by having a nervous breakdown, or by taking to drink (which 
helps keep out the real world), or by going to pieces some other 


way. 

I search my mind for the simplest and most intimate example 
I can find. In Anglo-Saxon societies, at least, every boy grows 
up with some image of ideal womanhood in his mind the girl 
of his dreams. He gets this from magazine fiction, from the 
movies, from television — all the media by which the standard 
boy-mcets-girl legend is fixed in his consciousness. A generation 
ago, if not so much today, the girl of the legend was a pure 
spirit, more fit for the ranks of the angels than for the grossness 
of life on earth. She was, of course, too good for the boy, who 
had in Trim that quality of the beast which is exclusively 
or which, at least, is lacking in nice girls. But, as the 
it, by some miracle she consents to an earthly love, the boy is 
elevated by her purity, and so they live happily ever after. 

In my real example the boy falls in love with a rea gir , 
but what he sees in her is another girl, the girl of the legena. 
Falling in love, in this context, means the achievement o t is 
illusion. If, now, they get married, what a strain is impos 
on them bothl He must be constantly striving in his own mm 
to retain the dream in the face of what has ^ . 

mate and continuous contact with the reality, w i e s 
struggle^ to live up to an image of herself in reallv 

in her own as well) that does not represent w a _ 

is. They both try to live a pretense. The , ggjyes. 

they cannot be relaxed together. They cannot ^ them. 
The strain between legend and reality ultimate y “HisiHu- 
They fall into contention and bitterness, ^ gjijs 

sioned”‘\vith each other and with themselves, e 
in failure, dashing their callow dreams into iptrend. as 

My illustration is inadequate in one , continuous 

I have said, can hardly survive dre and^com. 

Exposure to reality that goes with znarriag • 



life and society, however, reality has no such advantage. It can- 
not impose itself. It cannot force the victim of legend to con- 
front it squarely and finally to acknowledge it, as he ordinarily 
must in marriage. 

A girl I once knew, who had been reading romantic accounts 
of the luxuriance which makes tropical lands so spectacular, 
went to Mexico City on her first trip south of Cancer. Writing 
home to a friend, she referred in terms of awe to the “incredibly 
fertile and luxuriant” Valley of Mexico. When the friend re- 
plied, unkindly, that the Valley was, if not a desert, as least quasi- 
desert, she could only comment indignantly that it did not seem 
so to her. It did not seem so to her because what she saw was 
what she had been conditioned by fiction to expect that she 
would see, and the physically observable fact could not prevail 
against it. Only, perhaps, if she had had to make her living by 
growing vegetables in the Valley would she have been forced, 
at last, to acknowledge the reality — like the romantic boy who 
gets married. Most people, however, do not have to put the 
legend to any test so severe. 

For society in general, the world of legend expresses itself 
in prevalent intellectual fashions and cant. What we believe in 
is not the observable truth but that putative image of truth 
which expresses itself in what everyone says is so. Something 
quite absurd may be universally accepted as true, at a particular 
time, simply because everybody says it is true, and everybody 
says it is true because that is the fashionable thing to say, be- 
cause that is what everybody else is saying. Whoever denies it 
will be an object of scorn at best; at worst he will have to drink 
the hemlock. 

^ Later, however, when the fashion has passed, when it has 
gi^ cn way to new fashions, we wonder how anybody could have 
believed sucli nonsense— conveniently forgetting that at the 
time we believed it ourselves. It is this that makes hindsight so 
much more reliable than even the physical sight of our unedu- 
cated eyes. 

A few years ago the program of technical assistance for the 



development of the Latin American states ivas being justified, 
in Washington, by the argument that lack of economic and 
social development -vvas the prime cause of Communism, or that 
It provided the essential conditions for the proliferation of the 
virus Conversely, the greater a society’s development, the 
more resistant it was Now we all knew that this was true 
because everybody said it was true We testified to it repeatedly 
in Congressional hearings, and there was no danger that we 
would be challenged Yet, at the time, any examination of the 
reality would have suggested, at least, that something rather 
bke Its opposite might be the truth The Latin American coun 
tries in which the Communist movement had penetrated least, 
or not at all, were also the least developed Haiti, Honduras, 
^^raguay The countries in which it had achieved its greatest 
strength were, in general, the most developed Chile Brazil, 
Mexico, Cuba 


'^he fact is that our societies, our governments an we w 
mdividuals are constantly under the sway of a legendary 
Against which the real world can hardly prevail y ® 
'Educated, only half matured, we live in that world and, fespoim 
tttg to the instinct of partisanship, give our allegiance to , 
at the truth which emerges from the critical observa 
^^ahty may even, on occasion, become a sort of 
°r such punishment as was imposed on Socrates, on ^ ^.^5 

Abelard, on Galileo, and on any number of other grea gu 
^ roughout history . fhere 

It seems to me that, at least since the Midd e S 
been no such demonstration of the power of leg 
5'';»y which Marxist doctrine has gamed over so ma ^y^ 

® masters of the international Communist m multi 

tfg in the name of Marxism, have been ah e to e 
“ es of people while persuading observers ^ observ 

t^t, liberating them Making war, they have p ^ 

ts that It was peace Forcibly suppressing v ^ 

P“Ple. as in Hungary, they have made it ‘ erand 

Pressed were • enemies of the people " So great is the po 



the magnetism o£ legend! So great is man’s desire to believe in 
it! So fierce is his allegiance to iti 


And this brings me back to where I was in the last chapter, 
when I referred to the legend that internationalism is the mark 
of the masses while nationalism is confined to their capitalist 
rulers. I suggested that, in fact, the opposite was true, that the 
oligarchies or governing classes of the past tended to be more 
cosmopolitan or international in their thinking than the masses 
of the people whom they governed and who represented the 
lower common level of education.* I identified the growth of 
nationalism with the democratic shift of political power to 
those who stood at this level. This, in turn, called for an ex- 
amination of what education does to men, and it was essentially 
as an introduction to such an examination that I was moved 


to equate the degree of maturity in individuals with their ca- 
pacity to live in the world of reality. 

This equation is home out by the degree in which the teach- 
ings of the great moral leaders have remained without effect 
even on those who have claimed to be their followers. The 
classic example is the morality of Christ, which in a test of 
twenty centuries has proved too sophisticated for acceptance by 
a Christendom made up of such semimature people as ourselves. 
Nothing is more prominent in the career of Jesus than his run- 
ning fight with the scribes and Pharisees, with those who repre- 
sented the fashionable or the established morality of society. 


"You will always Bud [national- 
d'Sree of culture. But 

and where one mtmU ^ ^here national antagonism vanishes altogether, 
hot ™.c: "Nation, toui. a. 

wlXh ■!>= iSst of thofcSitorial 

In'nu^S."'"™"' "" ''E'">l"”“d"“oc)i^’ a^dTad“I^^“utloM^ 
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then and ever since. In what outspoken terms he denounced 
this Pharisaical or self-righteous morality; the morality that 
advertises itself by the public performance of prayer; the mo- 
rality that wears virtue as a robe for all to admire; the legendary 
and feshionable morality which assumes perfection in oneself 
and one’s kind, wickedness in others; the morality that conse- 
quently addresses itself to the denunciation or reform of others 
rather than the improvement of oneself. All this, Christ said, 
was a false morality, the antithesis of true morality, which was 
represented instead by the humble publican of the parable. 
And so it was chiefly against the self-proclaimed men of virtue 
and professional moralists, not against the self-acknowledged 
sinners, that he preached his morality of tolerance, compassion, 
and humility. Yet from his time to the day in which we live, 
Christendom has been dominated by the very morality whicli 
he denounced so unmistakably, because his oivn opposed moral- 
ity was too sophisticated for the generality of men. And in the 
claims of a self-righteous nationalism itself, in the disposition 
of nations to regard themselves as paragons in a world of sin 
and to shake their fingers at others, we see the triumph of 
Pharisees, who remained alive and predominant after rist, 
himself, had been crucified. 


I return, now, directly to my theme. The foreign policy of 
a nation must address itself to the world as it is in rea it), ra ic 
than to the legendary world whicli competes so succ^ u 
with it in men's minds. Those svho make a nation s forci^ 
policy, therefore, must be able to distinguish the rea i > 
situations svith svhicli they liave to deal from the Icgen • 
deal with those situations as they arc fashiona ^ 
be, but as they are not in fact, tlien tliey arc un P 
such confusion and failure as is virtually ic s " ‘ ^ 

product of international rekations. If their min a ^ 
by the prevalent legends-wlicther tlie 

the legend of nationalism, or tlic legend t la ' ^ 

S-Uln^hle to attack-if their minds arc governed b, Ui«e 



legends, they cannot master the challenges of reality but must, 
rather, succumb to the caprices of chance or to an unforeseen 
destiny against which they did not arm themselves. Nothing is 
more dangerous than for a nation to base its actions on what 
is fashionably held to be true, what everyone says is true. Yet 
this is the basis on which all nations act — in greater or less 
degree. 

“In greater or less degree’* is an important qualification, since 
the degree is what concerns us here. What, then, determines 
the degree? 

I have already given my answer. What determines the degree 
is the degree in which those who make policy have achieved 
that maturity or sophistication which frees them from legend 
and enables them to apprehend, beyond the fog of fashion, the 
realities of the world in which they must make their decisions. 

Until the middle of the nineteenth century, the international 
affairs of the European world were in the hands of men who, 
by their education, were Europeans more essentially than they 
were Frenchmen, Germans, Dutch, English, or any other nation- 
ality. They all spoke French to one another as the lingua franca 
of the governing classes, the language of educated Europeans 
eyerywhCTc, a language that (outside of France at least) ex- 
cluded the lower orders. They had all been brought up on the 
same tiri and Greek classics; they listened to the same music, 
atten e t e same theater, read the same books, enjoyed the 
same scandals made the same small talk, had the same weak- 
nesses for much the same women, and were distinctly more loyal 
to their STCial class, which was international, than to the na- 
tional societies for which they nominally spoke. There is no 
naore outstanding example of this than the determination of 
the siaiesmcn who made the Holy Alliance to work together 
for the suppression of the democratic elements in their otm 
countries, elements which they regarded as alien 

It is startling in our day to note the extent to which the 
national identity of rulers and statesmen used to be disregarded. 
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It was all right in 1689 the Dutch Stadtholder, while con- 
tinuing to be Stadtholder, to take on the additional job of being 
England’s ruler as well. With the establishment of the coalition 
against Louis XIV at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
the Duke of Marlborough became, in effect, the leading figure 
in Dutch domestic politics as in English. It is as if Sir Winston 
Churchill had been virtually Prime Minister of France as well 


as of England. 

If family ties are more intimate than the bonds of nationality, 
then the sovereigns of Europe, again, were supranational. They 
belonged to European families which, in turn, belonged to no 
single nation. The House of Hapsburg was not Austrian, the 
House of Romanov was not Russian, the House of Bourbon 
was not French or Spanish, the House of Orange and the House 
of Hanover were not English. None of these dynasties had any 
single or exclusive nationality. They all had a common Euro- 
pean cosmopolitanism based on consanguinity, the French lan- 
guage, a common culture, common standards of polite behavior. 
They and their ministries were composed of gentlemen first, 
nationals only second. 

When Gibbon proposed that Europe be considered as one 
great republic” on the basis of the common “system of arts, 
and laws, and manners” which distinguish Europeans from the 
rest of mankind,^ he was presumably thinking of Europe as the 
political expression of its governing class, rather than o t ose 
politically inert elements which submitted to tlie sl^ay o a 


governing class in each country. . 

What was true of the princes was essentially true of their 
employees, the diplomats. The diplomats, so far rom emg 
controlled by strong ties of national or dynastic o)a y, »a 
strong disposition to conduct themselves as ^ 

whoever paid them best. Just as any sovereign Rnman 

army abroad — Henry VIII of England hired t e o > 
Emperor’s army, George III hired Uie Hessians— so theso%cr gn 


’Quoted by Hans Morgenthau, Politics omonff (Nw . 9 j5) 
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could and did recruit his diplomats from abroad. Imagine the 
French government, today, hiring an American Foreign Service 
Officer away from the State Department! Imagine the State De- 
partment recruiting outstanding German diplomats for its own 
service by paying them morel But until relatively recently (un- 
til the triumph of democracy) this sort of thing was accepted 
practice. “. . . the Austrian Ambassador to France,” Professor 
Morgenthau tells us,® "felt more at home at the court of Ver- 
sailles than among his own nonaristocratic compatriots. He had 
closer social and moral ties with the members of the French 
aristocracy and the other aristocratic members of the diplomatic 
corps than with the Austrians of humble origin. In 1757, the 
Corate de Stainville was Austrian Minister in Paris, while his 
son, later (as Due de Choiseul) Prime Minister of Louis XV, 
was French Ambassador at the Court of Vienna. At the same 
time another son was Major of a Croat regiment in Hungary* 
It was not surprising that in such circumstances the diplomatic 
and military personnel fluctuated to a not inconsiderable degree 
from one monarchical employer to another. It was not rare that 
a French diplomat or officer, for some reason of self-interest, 
would enter the services of the King of Prussia and would 
further the international objectives of Prussia, or fight in the 
Prussian army, against France. ... In 1756, shortly before 
the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War, Frederick the Great sent 
the Scottish Earl Marischall as his Ambassador to Spain in order 
to get information about the Spanish intentions. The Scottish 
Ambassador of Prussia had a friend in Spain, an Irishman by 
the name of Wall, who happened to be Spanish Foreign Min- 
ister and who told him what he wanted to know." 

In the remnants of the old ruling classes today one still finds 
this quality of a common cosmopolitan background that reduces 
distinctions of nationality to minor significance. Until about 
tlic time of tlie last war, the Argentine government was dom- 
inated by a class of wealUiy landowners, most of whom were 
virtually indistinguishable from the landed gentry in England. 

• Ibid., p. Its. 
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I mean tliis literally. I have been a guest at more than one 
great estancia on the Argentine pampas where I thought my 
hosts and the neighboring landowners actually were English peo- 
ple, until I discovered that they had all been four or five genera- 
tions in Argentina, considered themselves altogether Argentin- 
ian, and spoke Spanish among themselves when alone. As a rule, 
these people managed to spend at least a month or two in 
London or Paris each year, they were likely to send their 
children to European universities, they read the latest books 
from Europe and the United States and followed the latest 
fashions, and they maintained the closest contacts with the 
fashionable people of the European capitals, with whom they 
had for more in common than with the masses of their fellow 
countrymen. During the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, when these people governed Argentina and their equiva- 
lents governed England, Anglo-Argentine relations were con- 
ducted with an ease and an intimacy to which the nearest ap- 
proach, in our own day, is to be found in the relations between 
the United States and Canada. There was understanding and 
the most constructive kind of business partnership between the 


two countries. , . 

All this was radically changed by the Argentine revolution 
that brought into power governments which, if they had any 
other base than the military, rested on the so-called deiramisa- 
dos of the streets of Buenos Aires. Immediately a . 

tionalism was introduced into Argentina s contact wit ' 

and became so controlling that the naturally intimate re a 
between the complimentary economies of the two coun 
deliberately disrupted by the Per6n govemmen , a 
nomic cost from which Argentina seems un i 'e y jd 

Those who remember when die hnest beefcteaks in the worid 


were within the price of every A,-„pnf!na 

seen how, in a period of less than half a dozen 

was reduced to the rationing of meat as one consequence of 


inhabitant of Buenos Aires have 


economic nationalism. , , riasses 

The people who formerly constituted the governing classy 



of Argentina and England, respectively, had a common educa 
tion which enabled them to live together in the large world of 
their common European civilization They shared a code of 
manners which enabled them to deal with each other in terms 
of mutual understanding Consequently, they could meet each 
other in friendship, or at least in a sort of friendly rivalry But 
bring the descamisado of Buenos Aires together with the Lon 
don cockney and they are as likely as not to fall to blows — if 
they can find a common language to quarrel in, or if services 
of interpretation are supplied There are no common rules to 
govern their intercourse Each is a foreigner to the other, each 
in the presence of the other becomes acutely aware of his own 
distinctive nationality each feels the impulse to assert the su 
penoTity of that nationality to what the other represents Much 
of the new political leadership, today, is representative of the 
people as the old diplomats were not, but this makes that leader 
ship more rude, quarrelsome, mtransigeant, and self righteous 
^justifying Itself by equating morality with nationalism 
This comes as a disappointment to many of us, because tve 
were brought up on that aspect of Wilsonian idealism which 
expected the spread of democracy to have the opposite effect 
vve -were told that wars were made by kings, aristocrats, and 
scheming professional diplomats at the expense of the people 
(as, in fact, they once were), and that the rule of the people 
ivould at last spell peace ^ But it has not been so The rule of 
the people has often spelled, rather, an exacerbated and xeno 
phobic nationalism resulting from the lack of education in a 
common culture The people have not wanted war, but they 
;n%e cheered demagogues who have led them m that direction 
Tlie) haxe not rvanted war, but they have delighted in that 

Revolution occurred .t 

English Jacobins still refused to admit that a naimn h”i! agg^ion 
o«n dcrinit, could be «oiHkc kloslVi.d 1c 
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offensiveness to foreign nations, by their representatives, which 
leads to war. In the extremes of nationalism, a war against for- 
eigners has even taken on, in the popular mind, the passion of 


a holy war. And the popular aspiration for peace has been ap- 
peased by telling the people that eternal peace would be the 
outcome of whatever particular war might be in question. 

Have I exaggerated? Perhaps. In any case, I have surely over- 
simplified. This is a complex world in which many factors 
combine to produce unexpected results. Never trust to one or 
two factors alone. Switzerland has had popular government 


for many years, but its people have not fallen victim to dema- 
gogues who arouse it to a frenzy of self-righteous and anti- 
foreign zeal. The impact of accumulated experience on the 
popular mind is one factor that I have left out. Habituation 
to the requirements of one’s own weakness in a dangerous 
world is another. People learn prudence by bitter experiences, 
like that of the Thirty Years* War, or they learn it by having to 
survive dn the midst of rival powers stronger than themselves. 
Often,, when they have had their ideological frenzy out and 
survey the wreckage, moderation and reasonableness have an 
attraction which had previously been lacking. Or if they have 
the maturity to see, where such is the case, that they do not ave 
the strength to manage international power politics, but can 
only be hurt by plunging zealously into them, 
habit of lying low, of allowing prudence to discipline their 
behavior. It is among the inexperienced peoples o t e 
today, those who are new to self-determination, osc w 
live almost entirely in the realm of legend, that tve . 

dangerous and ungovemed extremes of nationa 
less of it in the old democracies than among t cse " 

The American people, relatively inexperienced a fc ^ 

have been learning painfully, perhaps, but at ^ p-encration 

to me extraordinary. We are less nationalistic than a g 

ago. It is in this rapacity of whole populations to mature that 

the hope of our day, however slender, rcsi cs. 



Those who are professionally concerned with international 
relations are confined to dealing with international problems 
at their branch ends rather than at their roots. For one thing, 
they cannot treat those roots that go back into the past and 
represent the accomplished facts of history. During the period 
between the two world wars, when the United States was en- 
gaged in dispute with its World War I associates as to whether 
they should pay their war debts, the American isolationist. Will 
Rogers, proposed a solution for the problem. The solution he 
proposed was that he wouldn’t have lent them the money in the 
first placel But for the most part retroactivity must remain an 
unrealizable ideal — as in the case of the man who would solve 
the population problem by making birth control retroactive. 
We have to deal with the world as it is, not as it might have 
been. The professional cannot solve international disputes by 
abolishing John Dewey and his influence on education, or by 
making sure that all our populations read Shakespeare and 
study Gothic architecture. But it will not diminish the essential 
wisdom with which he approaches the problems at the branch 
ends if he is aware of the fact that these roots exist. 
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VIII • In our own day we generally credit the Anglo- 
Saxon peoples with a special genius in the field of government. 
The American achievement in establishing one self-governmg 
nation over such a large area is given as an example. Bntis 
government, in the home islands and abroad, has also been 
cited. But this Anglo-Saxon genius— in actual practice as dis- 
tinct from constitutional development— first manifested itself a 
a late date. One does not find it in the poliuca E g' 

land during the seventeenth century. One hard y ” * * 

eighteenth. century in England, which presents a recor o 
ruption and misgovernment culminating in the ^ 
of George HI and the loss of the Amerimn 
the figures of Burke and the two Pitts at the end relieve the dark 

picture with gleams of light. 

This famous Anglo-Saxon aptitude 
fested itself fully in America during the ^enca 
In Washington Ind Hamilton, in 

Quincy, in Benjamin Franklin, in Thonias Jetoon and m 
others America ^ve the world an example of 
which. I think, Uwould be hard to find an 
of Pericles. The weak America of tliat 

come independent of a powerful ,,3d possessed 

its independence, if Britain, with all po 



anything like the same quality of statesmanship. 

One of the paradoxes in our country’s history is that it dis- 
played its greatest maturity in government and policy at the 
beginning of its national life. We have frequently been called 
an immature nation, notably during the first third of the present 
century, but no one could question the maturity of our political 
conduct and our statesmanship in the generation of our found- 
ing. If we have at times shown ourselves less than mature since. 


it is by decline from the remarkable fullness of our maturity 
at birth. It is because we became callow with age. The explana- 
tion of this paradox lies in a revolution that took place quietly 
and peaceably — as is often the way with Anglo-Saxon revolu- 
tions — in 1839-30. With the election as President of Andrew 
Jackson of Tennessee to succeed John Quincy Adams of Massa- 
chusetts political control was shifted from the eastern seaboard. 


with its eighteenth-century European culture, to the other side 
of the Appalachians, where a new and still relatively barbarous 
America was growing up. With the shift, the United States 
ceased to be a quasi-aristocratic republic under a highly edu- 
mted governing class and became instead the first egalitarian 
exception is made for the Swiss cantons. 

The fact that the Founding Fathers were men who had re- 
ceived an excefient classical education is far from being the 
whole explanation of America’s political maturity in their gen- 
eration. Behind them lay a century and a half of such experience 

people on the face of the earth 
had had. The rebellion against English rule did not come about, 
as IS so commonly supposed, because the American colonies, 
ate an initial period of development under colonial rule, 
had reached a point where they were at last ready to make 
tlieir fiRt flights as independent and self-governing societies. It 
came about because, having already successfully enjoyed self- 
^vemment for so many generations, they found themselves 
ted with an attempt by the mother country to take it away 
from tl'cni. The motlier country was foolishly attempting to 
cage the bird that had all this time been flying free. 
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This fact is important for an understanding of American 
foreign policy. But it has a greater and more immediate im- 
portance. It is significant for the world today. The present 
revolts of the North Africans and South Asians against colonial 
rule are commonly likened to the revolt of the North American 
colonies: just as the revolts of the Spanish Americans against 
the rule of Spain in the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
have been likened to the North American revolt. The North 
American revolt stands in our minds as the prototype of colonial 
rebellion, the classic original, the revolt that set the pattern 
for all the others. We Americans, especially, have been prone 
to see in later revolts a simple re-enactment of our otvn, with 
all the promise that implies. But this comparison may lead us 
to expect too much of the new states that have made good their 
revolt. It creates an optimistic legend which obscures a bitter 


and unwelcome reality. 

The North American colonies governed themselves with 
notable sophistication, maturity, and success from the beginning 
of their independence. From the beginning they established 
and maintained that balance between freedom and order which 
is the ultimate achievement in the realm of politic. On the 
basis of this precedent it might have been expecte t at t c 
Latin Americans, who all followed the achievement o in e 
pendence by adopting written constitutions mo c e upon la 
of the United States, would demonstrate a like success m self- 
government. On the basis of this precedent it is wi ® 
pected today that all the North Afrimns and 5°““' 
will croivn the achievement of their indepen enc 
establishment of governments that also mainmm po ., j 

and freedom at home, and that are able to bear a responsible 
part in tlie alfairs of the international communit). 

But the Latin Americans in the nineteenth 
ex-colonials of our own day have been wit lou 

able advantage enjoyed by '''' TSf^^rnTn't unmat'^cd by 
unique previous experience of scU-go at the 

tlie simibr experience of any oilier people anynl.ere at the 



time, whether colonial or otherwise. (I do not count the ex- 
perience of independence, rather than self-government, for- 
merly enjoyed by the North Africans. Their kingdoms were 
slave states and the chief role they played in the international 
community was that of the "Barbary Pirates.”) Even the English 
in England had had no such experience as the Americans at the 
time of the American Revolution. In England during the 
seventeenth century no such self-government was known as in 
England’s American colonies. The colonial Englishmen in 
America enjoyed an independence denied to the Englishmen in 
England. It was the Americans who, out of that unique experi- 
ence, could have taught the English the art of government. 

In the case of the Latin Americans, not only had they had 
no experience of self-government, they had not even developed 
to that point where they were ready to attempt their first trial 
flights. They became independent, not because they had reached 
the age of independence, but because while they were still in 
their childhood the mother country was struck down by the 
hand of Napoleon. They are to be compared rather to small 
children orphaned by an accident than to children who leave 
home because they have grown up. The result was that, for 
them, the achievement of independence did not bring freedom 
with order. It did not mean an end to tyranny. It was followed, 
rather, by generations of chaos, the temporary governments of 
strong men. utter corruption, and the practice of brutalities 
against the peoples by barbarous domestic dictators no less 
harsh Aan the brutalities previously practiced by representa- 
tives of the Spanish crown. According to the legend of national- 
ism, the grinding heel of a domestic dictator is more tolerable 
than the touch of a foreign ruler’s finger; but to those unhappy 
mortals who listen for the knock on the door at midnight, for 
those whose husbands or sons are quietly abducted by the po- 
litical police and never heard from again, for those who are 
tortured to death in tlie prisons to satisfy the lusts of sadists— 
and all these things are happening every day within domestic 
jurisdictions— for the innumerable victims of domestic des- 
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potism the legend must be scant compensation for the reality, 
national sovereignty, however beautiful in itself, must seem an 
inadequate guarantee of human dignity. 

While we are bound to hope and to pray that the newly in- 
dependent ex-colonial peoples of our day will make a better 
record — and many of them have enjoyed the advantages of a 
more liberal colonial administration than the Latin Americans 
ever knew — ^we must also be prepared for the possibility that, 
with independence, the practice of irresponsible government 
among them will become not less but more. We must be pre- 
pared for the possibility that international order will become 


more difficult to maintain. 

The legend of the American Revolution and the legend that 
later colonial revolts merely re-enact it have had a powerfol 
impact on modem history and have especially influenced e 
foreign policy of the United States. I bring this right down to 
our own day, when President Nasser's retention of the Suez 
Canal was facilitated, perhaps was made possible at all, by an 
unpondered feeling among us Americans that its seizure was 
something like our “Boston Tea Party. Under ^ 
stances the weight of the United States was not c ec iv y 
moved against it. 


It is of the essence of the North American success that *e 

English colonies were self-governing from the beginning. 

was not a matter of British policy or Britis esire. 

contrary, until the colonies won their war for 

England always regarded them as mere property 

exploited for her own benefit. But right at e s 

glected to provide for their management, an w 

turned her attention to them and sought to 

she found them already in the habit of managing their oivn 

The remark has been made that togland 4” 

pire in a fit of absent-mindedness. It con newly 

it was out of absent-mindedness that she allowed the new y 



founded colonies in North America to go their own way, 
governing themselves. 

The fact is that England, as a nation, did not set out to 
establish a colonial empire at all, or even to plant colonies on 
the North American continent — although there was much talk 
in government circles of doing so as a means of discomfiting 
Spain. It was private Englishmen, on their own initiative and 
with their own financial resources, who established the colonies 
and the colonial empire. They were attracted by the spectacle 
of a new and undeveloped land, they got together and raised 
funds, they acquired ships, and away they sailed to transatlantic 
shores while the Crown looked on with approbation, perhaps, 
but took no active hand, “Charles I,” says Professor G. M. 
Trevelyan, "set no bar to these proceedings. . . How unlike 
the Spanish colonization this isl Or how unlike the French 
colonization in Canadal There were some moves to set up a 
colonial administration in London but they never came to 
anything. Soon the English crown found itself preoccupied 
wim rebellion among the Englishmen who had stayed at home 
and so virtually forgot about the Englishmen who had planted 
themselves across the Atlantic. They were left to enjoy a salu- 
tary neg ect, a neglect that is the root of freedom and democracy 
in America. 


"Which an English colony was founded, 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, was by the fornia- 
tion of a joint stock company for trade and colonization. That 
« how the first American colony was founded in Virginia. A 
London company, privately financed and thinking only of trade, 
was given a royal charter, obtained ships, recruited colonists, 
and sent them overseas to establish what ivas in effect a trading 
outpost of the company at Jamestoivn, on the shores of that 
country whose name forever honors what we take to have been 
the chastity of a great queen. (This suggests how deep in our 
history are tlie roots of that private enterprise and private 
initiauve for which we Americans have such respect that we 

* flUtory of England (London, igaC), p. 438. 
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sometimes tremble at the name of socialism, even when we 
accept the modem necessity of practicing it.) 

English fishermen had been establishing themselves without 
any charters or patents on the shores of Newfoundland and 
Maine since sometime in the sixteenth century. But that, as 
far as history goes, is like the discovery of America by the 
Vikings five hundred years before Columbus. No one made a 
memorandum of it, and so it was not official. Jamestown was 
the scene of the first settlement that was both permanent and 
official. The private London Company dispatched the first 
official permanent colonizing expedition in December, 1606. 
Its charter did provide that there should be a Royal Council 
for Virginia in London, and that this organ of the Crown would 
have general administrative control. So the British Empire 
started out not to be self-governing at all. The Royal Council, 
however, was too far from the scene to deal constructively with 
unanticipated local difficulties, difficulties which involved the 
death of more than half the settlers the first year. So it met 
the situation in what was surely the best possible way, by ceasing 


to function at all. . 

At the petition of the interested London merchants, then, 
a new charter, modeled on those of other trading companies, 
was issued in 1609, It established the London Company— called 
"The Treasurer and Company of Adventurers & Planters ^ ^ 
City of London for the First Colony in Virginia as proprie o 
of Virginia. By a third charter in 1612 the general 
of this private company was placed in the han o 1 
holders, who would elect a council to carry on * 

tions and a supreme executive officer, name y e 
Here, thenj is a democratic government of the 
the colonists but by its incorporated oivners in ° some 
shareholders. A lot of big and little peop 
merchants, some shopkeepers — own Virginia, w 
includes the present state of Maryland as we , P shows 
a good piece o£ what is now California. For *<= 
no awareness of mountain barriers, rivers, or deserts. It mer^y 



not their intended destination. But they were^ without papers. 
They had no charter, no license, no Permts d*Etablissement for 
this coast. Under the circumstances they anticipated the eight- 
eenth-century theory of the “Contrat Social” by enacting it in 


practice. 

By the so-called "Mayflower Compact,” "they agreed to com- 
bine themselves into a civil body for their own preservation and 
to assume such power under the King as was necessary for the 
framing of just laws and equal ordinances and the appointment 
of competent officers. [They] thus established a basis for the 
legal authority of their government in the absence of an express 
commission from the King. The signatories became in fact the 
first freemen of a new political community, preserving their 
allegiance to the English Crotvn and laws unimpaired, but com- 
pelled by reason of distance to govern themselves separately. 
Such plantation covenants were used in the next twenty yeaw 
in the founding of many other settlements in New England, and 
they provided a written fundamental instrument o aut on y 
wherever there was no royal grant confeiring juris iction on a 
lord proprietor or a chartered company. ® 

Considering this kind of experience, beginning at the ^ 
inception of the American colonies, there is evi en y 
ment of absurdity in asking whether the American 
did not take place one hundred and fifty years a er 
the Americans, in the course of their development, cached 
the point where they were at last ready for 
1776, and long-before that, there was no peop e on 
the earth, colonial or imperial, who had had so 7*^^° 
tmining in the art of self-government. The Mayfl^er com^J 
showed'themselves already up to the 

emment on the day before they actually landed, m .620, 
they began to practice it forthwith. 

Let me now cite another instance o Amprica and al- 

mindedly established their empire in North 

■A.,.. Htiwi, Vf 

I. pp. 158.59. 91 



provides that Virginia extends westward to the Pacific Ocean, 
the charterers not knowing how far west tliat is. 

By 1619 representative government had been established 
in Virginia. The Virginia Assembly of twenty-two burgesses, 
representing all the settled districts, held its first meeting on 
July 30, 1619. From 1619, then, you have the practice of repre- 
sentative government in Virginia, with all the political man- 
euvering, the debating, and the campaigning that representative 
government involves, with all the rubbing together of conflict- 
ing interests and their mutual accommodation. By the time that 
the Virginia House of Burgesses took such a decisive role in 
asserting the independence and achieving the union of the 
United States it had already accumulated more than a century 
and a half of experience. Men like Jefferson, Madison, Jay, and 
Monroe were the product of a long political tradition, a tradi- 
tion that went back across as many generations of statesmen as 
there have been generations of statesmen since. Representative 
government in Virginia was virtually as old, in Jefferson’s day, 
as the United States itself is in our day. Is it any wonder, then, 
that these people were adept and sophisticated in the arts of 
government? 


True, the London Company was dissolved in tfiaa and Vir- 
pma then became a crown colony. "But she did not lose the 
large measure of self-government that she had won. The assem- 
y, t e courts of justice, and other organs of local government 
already being evolved were retained . . . Charles I . . . interfered 
with the colony less than the company had. . . 

The Pilgrim Fathers, when they sailed from Holland on the 
Mayflower in 1620, were also headed for Virginia, where they 
intended to establish their settlement. They had obtained a 
licerise for the purpose from the company which owned the 

7'a I V™"'** *em, instead, to a land- 

fell outside the limits of Virginia, on the shores of what is now 
New England After two and a half months at sea it is not sur- 
prising that they decided to go no farther, even though this was 

*Morison and Commager, op. cit., I, pp. 
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pendence of the American colonies was, in some instances, at the 
time of their foundation. I give it in the words of Professor 
A. P. Newton, writing in the Cambridge History of the British 
Empire.^ In 1639 settlers along the Connecticut River organized, 
under the leadership of the Reverend Thomas Hooker, a 
formal government on a purely democratic basis. . . . Hooker 
maintained that the foundation of authority lies in the free 
consent of the people, and they alone have the power to appoint 
officers and magistrates and to set bounds and limitations to 
their authority. The constitution or ‘Fundamental Orders 
drawn up by the elected representatives of the settlers contained 
no recognition of any superior authority in England and implied 
a claim to complete independence. The document remained 
unknown or unregarded by the English Government which ha 
its hands full elsewhere. It was the first written constitution in 
the English-speaking world on an ostensibly democratic basis. 

. . . The Fundamental Orders remained the sole instrument of 
government in the colony until Governor John Winthrop junior 
procured a formal charter from Charles II after the estora 


tion.” . . • XT , 

Morison and Commager sum up the whole situation m New 
England. “One thing these New England colonies had in com- 
mon until 1680,” they %vrite: “all were virtually in epen en 
commonwealths, acknowledging allegiance to whatever author^ 
had control in England, but making their ovm 
where they pleased, defending themselves wit out e p 
home, and working out their own institutions, ^heir connect o 
with the mother country was one of sentiment an 
rather than compulsion; they were every bit as sel -re 
independent as the British dominions of to ay. hjctorv 

In the next chapter I shall conclude the 
of how America sprang full-grorvn from the ea nolicy 

I shall then undertake m give an 

which the remarkable generation of the Founding Fathers 


“Cambridge. 1929. 1, p. 163. 
® Op. cit., I. p, 59. 
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lowed it to be self-governing. Another one of these private 
companies in London, the Massachusetts Bay Company, was 
chartered by the Crown in 1629. As in the case of the London 
Company which colonized Virginia, a headquarters organiza- 
tion was established by the company in England to run the 
settlement which it deposited at Salem, on the shore of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. In this case, however, although the organization 
was the same, the purpose of the company was different from 
that of the Virginia Company. It was to found a refuge for 
righteous Puritans across the sea and there, as they put it, "to 

raise a bulwark against the kingdom of Antichrist 

The officers of the company in England, pious Puritans all, 
bethought them of the possibility that they themselves might 
enjoy the refuge from Antichrist. With the establishment of the 
Salem colony, therefore, they made a decision which had inter- 
esting constitutional implications. They decided to transfer the 
offices of the company— with its patent, its officers, and all-out 
of England to Salem. The home office left home and proceeded 
to make itself at home abroad. By that act the Salem settlement, 
ins ea o governed by an absentee government, in effect 
. independent government, which had 

joined It. A self-governing dominion had thus been set up by 

.iTglifof h"nr America-almost as if by 

Massachusetts colonists, a hundred 
of the Fn'r”l complain and rebel at the oppression 

^ut fmf Bw ‘hey themselves had no such 

rnresdL iT'’ a"': independent. Colonial 

Here «'f-g°'-^niment, svould come later. 

history of Anglo-Amer- 
mtl er of m ‘ independence but, 

me^ro^lii^n indepeLence by the 

melropobtan power, .0 the point where the colonists wmuld 

Let me give one final example of how complete the inde- 
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IX • The American colonies had been self-governing, m 
practice though not in theory, long before their war for inde> 
pendence. But practice survives only precariously where it ac ■ 
the support of theory. For a hundred and fifty yean the Eng is 
in London had one theory about the relation o t e /j® 
them, the English colonists had another. The ng is 
England regarded themselves as proprietors. ey regar 
colonies as the property of the home country, 
will for its otvn wealth and glory. This mercantihstic vmw made 
the colonists mere instruments. Benjamin Fran ■ in c p 
that “every man in England seems to consi er 
of a sovereign over America: seems to ^ 

throne with the King, and talks of our su bject in '' 

But the colonists thought of thcmselvK “ they 

other, rvith all of an Englishman s rights. ,. f stood in 
felt, were created equal. A Massachusetts ”8 ‘ 
precisely the same relationship to *e roivm^ 
level as an English Englishman. To t Crown, so did 

Englishmen enjoyed self-govOTment un jutcinctly stated 

the American Englishmen. Tlie -The funda- 

by one of the Founding Fatlieis, Jam ,.TOte "that tlm 

mental principle of the Revolution wais, ^ 

> Quolcd In CombHdge Hatorj o/ rte Cei/'irf, I. Ss'^ 



shaped for the new United States, a policy that enabled it to 
survive and at last emerge from a tense period in which it was 
crowded and threatened by powers far greater than itself, a 
policy that enabled it to open a path through those powers to 
the West and to the democracy by which it would be trans- 
formed when, at last, the man from Tennessee took possession 
of the executive power which had hitherto belonged to Virginia 
and Massachusetts. So, by stages, we shall see that foreign policy 
buffeted, impressed, sometimes reformed and sometimes de- 
formed, by all the internal and external forces that bear upon 
it, until the twentieth century comes, much too quickly, and 
our otvn times, with all the dilemmas and perplexities into 
which the later chapters will pry. 
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tyranny of the Cro^vn at home, then through their own Parlia- 
ment they began practicing a new tyranny, political and eco- 
nomic, on those overseas Englishmen who, under the prevailing 
mercantilistic theory, were proprietary assets of their island 
kingdom. The Acts of Trade and Navigation, which took away 
the economic independence of the colonies, coincide with the 
Restoration in England. For the first time the English in 
England undertook to give effect to the theory ^vhich the whole 
nation had, in fact, held from the beginning. That is when the 
trouble began. It broke into the open when Britain s final defeat 
of Bourbon France, in 1763, allowed her at last to turn her full 
attention to the care of her neglected children in America. 

Since the mercantilistic theory of empire received its 
blow at the hands of Adam Smith, in the publication of his 
Wealth of Nations, it is too bad that its publication did not come 
until 1776, the year of the American Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. Perhaps if it had come in 1763, when the elimmation of 
French colonial rivalry from North America confronted Englana 
with the necessity of establishing new working relations wtn 
her American subjects, we Americans would today ave a 
dominion status within the British association which we fiaa 
enjoyed throughout the first generations after our arriva 
America. Or, more likely, the day would have come when 
England, confronting the growing weight o er 
partners and the westward displacement of the center o gm , 
would have issued her own Declaration of In epen 
which case we Americans might have waged war to pu 
rebellion and keep her in the Commonwealth, n any ' 
situation might have been different, and I 

it again suggests the import^ce oMntemational 

possess men’s minds — in the actual practic 

It is unnecessary to go into the ^'^'^^'"Jn^Yean^ War 

which developed after the conclusion o American 

and culminated in our Declaiarion of a lamcn- 

and English historians are agreed, today, that 



colonies were coordinate members with each other and with 
Great Britain, of an empire united by a common executive 
sovereign, but not united by a common legislative sovereign. 
The legislative power was maintained to be as complete in each 
American Parliament, as in the British Parliament. ... A 
denial of these principles by Great Britain, and the assertion of 
them by America, produced the Revolution.”^ 

The American theory was the same as that on which the 
present British dominions stand. More than that, it represented 
the practice, whatever theory the Englishman in England held. 
In the actual practice of the seventeenth century the New 
England colonies, at least, were self-governing British domin- 
ions, like Canada and Australia today, and they thought of 
themselves as such. When the Imperial Conference declared in 
1926 that Great Britain and the Dominions "are autonomous 
communities within the British Empire, equal in status, in no 
way subordinate one to another in any aspect of their domestic 
or external affairs, though united by a common allegiance to the 
Crown and freely associated as members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations” — when the Imperial Conference made that 
declaration it was describing the actual situation that had sub- 
sisted. widely if not universally, in the seventeenth century. 
The big difference was that the Crown had more power then 
over the home-dwelling Englishmen and the overseas English- 
men alike. In fact, the home-dwelling Englishmen enjoyed 
rather less autonomy under the Crown, were less self-governing, 
than the overseas Englishmen on the coastal plain of North 
America. The problem of the seventeenth century, which was 
not solved without bloodshed, was to win self-government for 
the Englishmen at home. Thus the Englishmen who remained 
at home, m rebelling first against Charles I and then against 
James II. anticipated the American Revolution by more than a 
ccntiuy. ' 

Wlicn the English people had succeeded in overcoming the 

* Quoted in •'The Amencn Tradition in Foreign Relation*," by Frank 
Tannenbaum, Foreign AQatrz, October, 1931. 
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justice. Our American cause was righteous, but not perfectly 
righteous. 

What it amounted to was this. The minute any kind of leash 
was put on us Americans we strained at it. We strained at it so 
hard in the 1770’s that we broke it, quite without having any 
original intention of doing so. The War of the American Rev- 
olution did not begin as a war for independence, but it ended 
that way. 

On July 6, 17751 two days short of one year before we declared 
our independence, the Second Continental Congress issued A 
Declaration of the Causes and Necessity of Taking up 
from which I quote the following: “Lest this declaration should 
disquiet the minds of our friends and fellow-subjects in any 
part of the empire, we assure them that we mean not to dissolve 
that union which has so long and so happily subsisted between 
us, and which we sincerely wish to see restored. . . • Necessity 
has not yet driven us into that desperate measure, or 
to excite any other nation to war against them. • • • ® 

not raised armies with ambitious designs of separating ro 
Great Britain, and establishing independent states. 

It would better fit the theme of these chapters if I 
say that what prompted the American Revolution was a 

mination not to be constantly involved, as had ' 

the European wars of the mother country. Histo^, * 

which is often recalcitrant, will not support me in t . 

ity with respect to the European balance of power, n P _ 
pation, seems to have been an afterthought. But it w ^ 

ful afterthought, just as the movement for complete independ 
ence was a powerful afterthought. accept 

The ordinary tendency of humanity everyw 
the status ^uo^^The particniar world , “trid that 

bom, however unreasonable it may m 

we grow up to regard as right and norm . ^ the 

bom into slavery ordinarily accept thei 
. A. P. and C. J. Blahto (aiU.on) 

(University of Virginia, 1946), I. p- 95* 99 



table lack of statesmanship among the ministers of King 
George III, who tried to impose a mercantilistic servitude on his 
American subjects In fact Mr Edmund Burke and others 
pointed that out at the time, and in Parliament itself There 


was genuine statesmanship in England but, as will sometimes 
happen anyivhere, it was not in office or in power Mr Burke 
played the same enlightened but frustrating role with respect 
to British policy in that day as Mr Churchill played with respect 
to British policy in the igso’s In the case of both men, the fault 
was m their being out of power, for which sve must not blame 
them too severely 

Still, there is something to be said for the official British 
position of the time The English were not really oppressing us 
Americans, as we might think, since their exactions were gener 
ally inconsequential m their practical effect The symbolic situa 
tion was more important — for example, the imposition of any 
taxation at all without representation, it mattered not whether 
the tax was light or heavy The symbolism of colonial servitude 
was what counted You see much the same thing in the colonial 
revolts of our own day But the British, too, had their dilemmas 
then as now They had immensely increased their public debt 
m encompassing the defense of the American colonies against 
France Was it not right that the colonists should make their 
contribution to the continuing problem of meeting a defense 
budget that applied to them? Benjamin Franklin and other 
Americans agreed that it was right But the colonies did not 
proceed to tax themselves or muster levies of men through their 
mvn or^ns of representation, the colonial assemblies Where 
*ey had r^resentation they still preferred to foigo taxation 
erefore Great Britain undertook to tax them without repre 
sentation It was a mistake, as we are all agreed, because events 
have showed that it was a mistake The best thing would have 
been for Britain to console herself with the considerable reven 
ues which the colonial connection afforded her, while continu 
ing to pay for the defense of the colonies by herself The mistake 
BriUin made, however, was not altogether on the side of m 
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have shocked them, at the beginning of the interrogation. Even- 
tually the whole order may be destroyed by this irreversable and 
cumulative process. This, in fact, is what is happening in the 
world around us today — not only in North Africa, but also in 
Poland and Hungary. This is the meaning of the revolt against 
colonialism, against class distinctions, against every kind of 
physical suffering and hardship. It is the explanation of the uni- 
versal malaise of our time. 

The American colonies, right up to the Revolution, accepted 
without serious question their duty to the English crown and 
even their support of the Crotvn in its foreign wars. The umbili- 
cal cord, which the government in London was straining, ^vas 
simply to be loosened, not cut. It was one thing to question 
the Stamp Tax, to which one had not been brought up, another 
to question an allegiance to which one had been brought up. 
One accepted the duty of every Englishman, on both sides of 
the Atlantic, to render faithful support to the English crovm in 


its foreign wars. 

But once the connection had been called into serious ques 
tion the questioning did not remain confined to particu ar acts 
of His Majesty’s Government. From questioning the egitimai^ 
of its acts to questioning the legitimacy of the government itse 
was a logical and all but inevitable step. Here we see ^ 
ics of revolution, which are like the dynamics of war. me re- 
bellion, begun for some limited objective, gathers its 
mentum and, more and more, proceeds to take its 
It is Frankenstein’s monster. Look at France om 17 ^ 

Look at Russia in 1917* Adams, Je -nHed bv 

Washington, and the otheis began by leading u 


How . once «ood^^ “ 

the whole situation changes. It becomes despera ' ^ 

desperate is also intractable. Desperate necessi ) or 

justification for what orthodoxy or morals or ^ 

simple prudence would otherwtse have or '^liological 
firing of the first shot at Bunker H.II bonds of psjchoiog^^^ 



order of nature. Those who are born into the governing classes 
find it easy to assume that nature reserved the function of gov- 
ernment for such as they. What seems right, ordinarily, is the 
world as ^ve have always known it. 

This tendency of humanity seems to me indispensable to an 
essential degree of stability. It expresses itself in the prevalence 
of custom, or in the sense of legitimacy, and as such is the basis 
of social order. Without it we should have no civilization at all, 
or any civilized amenities. Without it there could be no happi- 
ness, because an essential element of happiness is basic adjust- 
ment to and contentment with one’s lot, the assumption one 
makes that one’s own mortal career is part of some larger 
whole that has the sanction, the dignity, and the glory of some- 
thing like divine intent. 

People are slow and reluctant, therefore, to question the 
order in which they live. They recognize intuitively that anyone 
who starts questioning that order is likely to end by upsetting 
It, perhaps producing chaos in its place. That is why Soaates 
was given the hemlock to drink. To many o£ the slaves in the 
American South, during the years which led to our Civil War, 
the Abolitionists up North were dangerous radicals to be viewed 
with alarm. 


Nevertheless, the time comes again and again when the old 
order is questioned by those who cannot fit themselves to it or 
order of society is continuously obsoles- 
wor^wr discredit the old order by making it less 

For p ^ h’* sensible than it was under the old conditions. 

For example, the feudal nobility loses its meaning and its justi- 
fication when there are no longer Saracens or Norsemen or 

m fill ih ® have come into being 

to fight them more effectively. Eventually it has to be questioned, 

wm enH “ begun there is no telling where it 

f'7 questioning, however limited, 

tends to destroy the unquestionability of the order which is 
being questioned. The questioners, in time, come to ask ques- 
tions that would never have occurred to them, that would even 
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have shocked them, at the beginning of the interrogation Even 
tually the whole order may be destroyed by this irreversable and 
cumulative process. This, in fact, is what is happening in h 
world around us today — ^not only in North Africa, but also ‘ ^ 
Poland and Hungary. This is the meaning of the revolt 


colonialism, against class distinctions, against every ki^'"'*^ 
physical suffering and hardship. It is the explanation of the 
versal malaise of our time. ' 


The American colonies, right up to the Revolution 
without serious question their duty to the English crotvn " 
even their support of the Crotm in its foreign wars. The 
cal cord, which the government in London was strainin 
simply to be loosened, not cut. It was one thing to q 
the Stamp Tax, to which one had not been brought up ano h°"' 
to question an allegiance to which one had been brouah 
One accepted the duty of every Englishman, on both s'd 
the Atlantic, to render faithful support to the English cr 
its foreign wars. ” 

But once the connection had been called into serious 
tion the questioning did not remain confined to particula^**^*' 
of His Majesty’s Government. From questioning the leeit" 
of its acts to questioning the legitimacy of the government 
was a logical and all but inevitable step. Here we see the d 
ics of revolution, which are like the d^amics of war Th 
bellion, begun for some limited objective, gathers its orvn^ 
mentum and, more and more, proceeds to take its own c 
It is Frankenstein’s monster. Look at France from lygg to°*"^^‘ 
Look at Russia in igiy- Jt'hn Adams, Jefferson, Franl^u^* 
Washington, and the others began by leading but ended 
being compelled. 

Once the first blow is struck, once the first blood is j 
the whole situation changes. It becomes desperate, and wh 
desperate is also intractable. Desperate necessity becomes^^ 
justification for what orthodoxy or morals or good manne 
simple prudence rvould otherss'isc have forbidden. Witfi*^ 
firing of the first shot at Bunker Hill bonds of psycholog/**' 
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Under international law, nations must avert their eyes from 
quarrels in other families that involve no trespass on their own 
rights. There is the doctrine of domestic jurisdiction. So the 
desperate need of bringing France in was one reason why what 
had not started out as an independence movement had to be- 
come so. In war, as Thucydid« pointed out, whatever men 


would do, they do as they must. 

So in the American Revolution, once it was started, the issue 
was all or nothing. It is difficult to fight a serious war on any 
other basis— as we shall see when we come to deal with such 
policies as that of "unconditional surrender in World War 11. 

Political independence had not been an issue in the cm 
quarrel that culminated in the American Revolution.^ Conse 
quently, isolation, non-participation in His Majesty s 
was not an issue in the quarrel. The two go together, is a 
jesty’s loyal subjects cannot let him fight his wars alone, or i 
they should do so they would no longer be his loya su jec 
Once His Majesty’s subjects began thinking of ^ 

independent Americans, however, certain advantages o 
condition presented themselves in a most appealing ^ 
would no longer have to fight for the Crovm m quarr 
concerned them not at all-and they idenufied 
as those involving the European balance o power, 
peat the passage from Dr. Wharton whic 
earlier chapter. The isolationists ideal a hlood- 

counterpart of sovereignty and, as regards its paren ' 
brother of sovereignty ” in the unintended ach.evjent of an 
independent sovereignty we Americans first grasp 

bility of achieving the isolationist’s ideal. ^ ^ 

"It remained," writes Professor Bemi , the colonists 

English immigrant, Thomas Paine, to poi seoaration 

that separation from British sovereignty mean 

from B’ritain’s warn. The -elusion - immedia^y^™^ 
ble Colonial experience jition which came 

diplomacy, relief at the freedom from tha^^^_^^ to continue 

With American independence, and det 



attachment were broken and total rebellion was loosed. Now 
the American colonists had to win, all or nothing. But their 
situation, as I have said, was desperate. Their weakness was 
no match for the strength of the British. General ^Vashington 
had next to nothing to fight with. 

Under the circumstances the only hope was to bring the 
French in on our side, which we succeeded in doing after a 
prolonged and anxious effort of diplomacy. And, to give honor 
where honor is due, it was the French as much as anyone who 
won the war. It was His Most Serene Most Christian Majesty 
Louis XVI, who would later have his own mortal experience of 
rebellion, who forced his Most Serene fellow King, George III, 
to let go of us Americans so that we could establish our inde- 
pendent and anti-monarchist republic, a republic which would 
serve as an example to his own subjects. It is one of the ironies 
o istory that the revolutionary Americans fell into close alli- 
ance tvith the absolutist Bourbon monarchy, fell into warfare 
with the anti-monarchical French Republic that succeeded it, 
^ ^ ^*^*vt*^ t8i2, fell onto the same side as the absolutist 
mperor Napoleon in that war by which Britain and her allies 
ertaking to overthrow his illegitimate tyranny. The 
gies get mixed up here, as often happens under the com- 
WiniTn and international relations. A roan 

iL h!« ,.ir“ ?*'*"*'' ‘o tnssy in choo'' 

loeiral p i'hely to require anyone to pass an ideo- 

wf wooT^'’” in -me to his rescue. 

The mipial a y "nt have won the war without France, 

the doint, of General Cornwallis at Yorktown was more 

ar^vTnlr p Dn Grasse and the French 

Amir- Roehambeau than of the gallant little band of 
job toaether ^“’“"®inn— though the two allies did the 
our siL if T 'I, —"id certainly not have come in on 

could remon'-^ declared an independence which she 

EnJlthTfl't-m fought in the cause of 

knowledtred ^ ^ against legislative acts of their own ac- 
knowledged government, to which they retained their allegiance. 
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“power politics" of foreign sovereigns who constantly embroil 
the world in war for the sake of that vicious political game 


called balance of power. 

As late as March i, 1945, reporting to the American Congress 
on the Yalta Conference, President Roosevelt said: “It ought to 
spell the end of the system of unilateral action, the exclusive 
alliances, the spheres of influence, the balances of power, and 
all the other expedients that have been tried for centuries 
and have always failed. 

“We propose to substitute for all these, a universal organiza- 
tion in which all peace-loving Nations will finally have a chance 


to join.” 

President Roosevelt was anxious that the Congress approve 
American participation in the United Nations. So he offered up, 
here, the alternatives of the old American Dream and the old 
American Nightmare. Congress, confronted with this putative 
choice, voted for the dream. Shortly the United States, having 
disarmed Germany and Japan, would disarm itself, momen- 
tarily leaving the power of the Soviet Union unbalanced. 
Shortly after that, again, the reality would impinge on t e 
United States, it ivould wake up from the dream, an it 
embark on the most strenuous efforts to re-establis 
name of “containment,” that balance of power w ic 
every American statesman from John Adams to ran 1 


Roosevelt had consistently reviled. 
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O enjoy .t and to profit by it laid the foundation for that per 
Presln'^’w'' H crystalIlred^n 

m le Mon r^"®‘°" ' enunciated 

It r«emh1 ‘^'’^"'ents not devoid of phrase 

tXws • Femis gives, reads as 

Britain tend d^ or dependance [sic] on Great 

trs and ouavrr' continent' in European 

would otherwise seeT ourfaL*h?"'*""d 

have neither anfr#.r r>« inendship, and against whom we 

trade, we oueht^to f ^ As Europe is our market for 

It It ’is the t?ue inte°r™t of Amt' 

contentions, which she never ? *° European 

on Britain she is mad i. "'*'‘^0 by her dependance 

pohti 4 ’’ makeweight in the scale of British 


politics *' ° — *** '•**'■ wi. jjxiwsi 

British politics "^ThisTs'^h i makeweight in the scale o 
Identifying British politi«\nTEu language Paine sva 
international maneuvers K u F“ropean svars alike with th< 
tamed He was identifymv [hem**^^ * Balance of power is mam 

balance of power wuh ^ ' ^Pacifically, with the European 

of Bntain, Vrane; anS American colonies 

weights,” with no reld’f" T ^ 

their welfare It svas fro °'™ P'^rticular interests or 

we svere compelled to erit”* ^ Balance of poiver system that 

that pejorative connotatinn°*'*if independent history, 
balance of power throuahn been attached to the 

least before 1047) reeardrd'*,!,”'^*^ history We have never (at 
but nefarious, the enemy of ' ®'imce of power as anything 
sinister practice by svhich svirl^d*^?’ cause of all svars, the 

ssntage at the expense of their h ■’'^Bey for dynastic ad 

American history political or,. , P‘c« subjects Throughout 
the American people to inditm”*^ abvays been able to stir 
■■ , 
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We do not commonly think of Jefferson as a practitioner of 
RealpoUtik or power politics. But he appears to have had no 
difficulty in reconciling his genuine idedism tvith the practical 
politics of survival. While American minister to France from 
1784 to 1789, according to Professor Bemis, he “did not fail to 
measure the sensitive European balance of poT^^er. . . . [He] 
formed while in Europe a settled conviction that sooner or 
later Europe’s quarrels would be sure to be America’s advantage, 
that as long as the European powers were not embarrassed at 
home, and had energy for aggressive policies in North America, 
they would never be tender of American independence unless 
it suited their interests to be so, as it did that of France; but that 
if the uncertain state of European international relations should 
involve either Great Britain or Spain, the aggressive colonial 
back-door neighbours of this country, in war bettveen them- 
selves or in serious diplomatic difficulties they would pay well 
to secure the friendship of the United States, in order to insure 
the safety of their adjacent territory in America.’’^ 

This general principle of foreign policy formed itself in Jef- 
ferson’s mind at a time when the new United States, unable to 
govern itself effectively under the Articles of Confederation and 
without military power for its defense, found itself humiliated, 
its rights, its interests, and its diplomatic agents treated with 
contempt in the courts of Europe. But something like this prin- 
ciple proved to be basic to the security of the United States not 
only in those days but in the twentieth century as well, and 
even today it is proEoundly relevant to our security. 

I am not speaking in terms of a narro^v interpretation. I do 
not mean that war in Europe today would be to America s ad- 
vantage. But a division and dispersion of power among a 
number of units remaining in some kind of balance, so that 
they hold one another in check, so that they have cause to \'aluc 
our support or to fear our opposition— this has been and is 
basic to our security. Twice in this centurj', u*hen Cermany 


» The AmeHcen Secretaries of Slate end their Dipiomatj, (Sere York. 1917)- 


It, pp, 9-11. 
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• Sovereignty and isolation were associated in our 
American minds from the beginning When we went to war 
'775 were officially thinking of neither A year later we 
were proclaiming both 

We began our national life, then, with a theoretical foreign 
po icy that was clear In practice, however, we did what circum 
stances required us to do, even when that was not consistent with 
the policy of isolation in its absolute theoretical form This, I 
t ink, IS the measure of American statesmanship in those days 
kept a bridge between the dream and the reality Our Found 
’"u ^ philosophy or a doctrine of foreign policy by 

w 1 C t ey were guided But they also recognized the overrid 
n They did not, like pure doctrin 

possibility contempt or disdain the bounds of 

figures Jefferson was perhaps, the most 
had ^ ^ d° the ideahst who, if he 

mfto ’ ^ oE responsibility, might have solved the 

reabtv « 'hose who had to solve them m 

moml and , u” “'^’'hshing before the public Ins 

BuH e d‘r“' "> those avho bore the burden 

dial rea 1 '» 'he discipline of reality- 

hat reality without avhich there are no problems and all solu 
tions arc correspondingly easy. 
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a clash and a battle. Immediately Jefferson sent instructions to 
the American minister in London and the American charge 
in Madrid, instructions to be acted on only in case the threat- 
ened war broke out. The minister in London was then to let 
the British government know that the granting of various claims 
which the United States had pending against it would tend to 
insure United States neutrality in a war with Spain. The charge 
in Madrid was to press the Spanish government for the recogni- 
tion of a putative American right to navigate the Mississippi to 
the sea. And the American charge in Paris was instructed to let 
the French government know chat the United States would 
undoubtedly go to war against its ally, Spain, if Spain did not 
recognize this right. 

I am afraid all this had in it a touch of the disingenuous, 
even of the Machiavellian. If war between Britain and Spain had 
broken out, and if both had refused Jefferson's demands, the 
United States could perhaps have gone to war against both, as 
Britain's ally against Spain and as Spain’s ally against Britain, 
thereby showing that it meant what it threatened. Professor 
Bemis assures us, however, that “there is not the slightest reason 
to believe that Jefferson intended rvar at this time, even against 
Spain.''^ 

This is the kind of thing that orators of a later day ivould 
denounce as power politics. But the legend of Jeffersonian ideal- 
ism would grow, in time, to obscure the reality of that Jeffer- 
sonian statesmanship which was not only a matter of righteous- 
ness but also one of survival. 

I know of no field that offers so much provocation and so little 
justification for the sense of moral outrage as that of interna- 
tional politics. 

Referring to the United States, Jefferson said: “Were I to 
indulge my own theory, I should wish them to practise neither 
commerce nor navigation, but to stand with Europe precisely on 
the footing of China. We should thus avoid ivars, and all our 

^Ibid., II, p. 
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upset the balance in Europe, we crossed the ocean to restore it. 
And today, when we have had to take our stand in Europe and 
Asia with actual armed force to help hold the balance against 
Russia, the restoration of a division and equilibrium of power 
outside our own borders seems an indispensable condition of 
any world order at all in which we can again have that security 
which we still had at the beginning of the century. This would 
still be true even if there were an organized world order. I 
venture to say that it would still be basically true if there were 
a world government. 

Circumstances have forced us to acknowledge this principle 
in the twentieth century by our actions, but very much against 
the inclinations of our statesmen and the theories publicly ex- 
pounded and popularly held. It is a principle that Jefferson 
understood and accepted, while his successors in the twentieth 
century found it so repugnant to their ideals that they would 
not openly acknowledge it even when, in the great emergencies 
of our times, it determined their actions. Woodrow Wilson and 
rankhn D. Roosevelt, together with their isolationist op- 
ponents, denounced the balance of power— they denounced it 
even iv i e t ey took desperate action to preserve or restore 
It. But on every occasion the action was perilously close to too 

not Jefferson's plight, the 
la Ke statesmen had o£ the world as it is was clouded 
by a v.ew oE the world as they or the voters wanted it to be. 

orln^ d T " persuaded by the 

orXhmr ‘l’'“‘‘™l?”oreig„ policy are primarily questions 
it isfnfe practical circumstances are secondary, 

when heTe^mrp"rL7dtm wf f 
Tn c • . J ■ : ”“*"ogton s Secretary o£ State. 

Ameri^® Spams dominion over the Pacific coast o£ North 
by tlie action o£ British fur 
Nootka Sound. Spain 
returned the challenge by seizing the tradeis and their two 
ships. London then delivered an ultimatum in Madrid and, like 
turkey cocks, the tw o empires appeared to be advancing toward 
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work us into their real or imaginary balances of power. They 
will all wish to make us a makeweight candle, while they are 
weighing out their pounds. . . . But I think it ought to be our 
rule not to meddle. - . .‘’® 

Alexander Hamilton said that we must “prevent our being a 
ball in the hands of European powers, bandied against each 
other at their pleasure.”^ And Hamilton had a hand in the 
classic statement of this policy which George Washington in- 
cluded in his Farewell Address: 

“Europe [said Washington] has a set of primary interests, 
which to us have none, or a very remote relation. Hence, she 
must be engaged in frequent controversies, the causes of which 
are essentially foreign to our concerns. Hence, therefore, it must 
be unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by artificial ties, in the 
ordinary vicissitudes of her politics, or the ordinary combina- 
tions and collisions of her friendships or enmities. 

"Our detached and distant situation invites and enables us 
to pursue a different course. If we remain one people, under 
an efficient government, the period is not far off, when we may 
defy material injury from external annoyance; when we may 
take such an attitude as will cause the neutrality, we may at 
any time resolve upon, to be scrupulously respected; when 
belligerent nations, under the impossibility of making acquisi- 
tions upon us, will not lightly hazard the giving us provocation; 
when we may choose peace or war, as our interest, guided by 
justice, shall counsel. 

"Why forego the advantages of so peculiar a situation? Why 
quit our o^vn to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by inter- 
weaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, entangle 
our peace and prosperity in the toils of European ambition, 
rivalship, interest, humor, or caprice? 

“It is our true policy to steer clear of permanent alliances 
with any portion of the foreign world . . 

Finally, if there is still any doubt that the United States 

• Ibid., p. B. 

^ Ibid., p. It. 
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citizens would be husbandmen However, when he heard that 
Spam had ceded the mouth of the Mississippi River to Napo 
leon s France he said ‘ the day that France takes possession of 
New Orleans we must marry ourselves to the British fleet 
and nation ’ ^ What you want is one thing What circumstances 
require is another Jefferson never failed to make the distinction 
The juxtaposition of these two statements appears to me to 
epitomize the dilemma and the paradox of American foreign 
policy The United States was saved by Jefferson’s lucky pur 
chase of Louisiana from an open marriage, in church, with the 
British fleet and nation Nevertheless, an unacknowledged hai 
son became necessary m 1823, with the proclamation of the 
Monroe Doctrine Throughout the remainder of the nineteenth 
century the United States was an isolationist nation dependent 
far us isolation on the British fleet, which gave teeth to the 
octnne This association was what made the dissociation pos 
Mble It seems unlikely that Jefferson, Washington, Adams, or 
Hamilton would have failed, as the generations of their suc- 
cessors did to recognize this strategic reality 


Jefferson’s statement of the isolauonist ideal is characteristi- 
y, t e most extreme But his fellow statesmen shared it Writ- 
ing retrospectively, old John Adams said ‘The principle of 
Z ^ advocated was, that we should make 

rnnsem T’ ” ^ European power, that we should 

rife treaties of commerce, that we should sepa 

rate^ourselves, as far as possible, from all European politics and 

‘’’j v’ to Mr Adams, one day m 

nnwe “re afraid of being made the tools o£ the 

powers of Europe 

Indeed I am,' said Mr Adams "It is obvious that all the 
pouers of Europe will be continually manoeuvring with us, to 

is’sTp n D«tcr r«kin, (Bolton 

*Ibid p 

p C. 
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completely circumstances may change In 1778 no one foresaw 
that the histone France of the ancien regime was about to suffer 
an explosion which would leave her unrecognizable and in a 
badly unsettled condition No one conceived that Spam, tradi 
tionally France’s ally and Bntam’s foe, would shortly be allied 
With Britain against France, any more than we could conceive 
today that we would shortly be allied, say, with Communist 
China against India Yet the whole course of modem history 
has been a matter of such reversals and such triumphs of the 
unexpected 

Our perpetual partnership with France was to face the test 
of change at the beginning of George Washington’s second 
administration, when Jefferson was Secretary of State By 
February, 1793, Louis XVI was dead, France was trying to be 
something called a republic, and governmental power was being 
gathered into the hands of the terroristic dictator, Robespierre 
The convulsion which had shattered France had shattered Eu 
rope France had broken with her neighbors and was at war with 
them by a sort of mutual aggression She had declared war 
against Britain on February 1 Immediately the American gov 
ernment was confronted with the quesuon of the perpetual 
alliance embodied in its treaty with France or, in its literal 
terms, with Louis XVI, now dead It was confronted with the 
guarantee to “his most Christian Majesty” of the “Possessions of 
the Crown of france in America” — against Britain or any other 
po^ver 

Upon receiving the news of war in Europe, President Wash 
ington called a meeting of his Cabinet to consider the question 
were we or were we not still bound by this treat)? A debate 
ensued which should be a source of particular interest for 
students of international law and international relations One 
of the subsidiary questions raised ivas the identity of tlic other 
party to the treaty ^Vho did ue make the treaty witii? Certainly 

did not make it ^\ith the French Republic, because there had 
been no French Republic at the time The rough leaders of 
the National Convention in Pans did not look at all like the 



was bom with a foreign policy, and that this was it, let me 
refer to the resolution by Congress in 1783 declaring it to be 
"the fundamental policy" of the United States to remain "as 
little as possible entangled in the politics and controversies 
of European nations."® Isolation did not begin with the Monroe 
Doctrine. The Doctrine was merely one of its formulations. 


Now, given this clear and compelling policy, this policy on 
which all sensible men agreed, what was, in fact, our first major 
action on the international scene? It was to enter into a Treaty 
of Eternal Alliance with France. One article of that Treaty 
read as follows: 

The two Parties guarantee mutually from the present time 
and forever, against all other powers, to wit, the united states to 
his most Christian Majesty the present Possessions of the Crown 
o nee in America as well as those which it may acquire by 
t e ture Treaty of peace: and his most Christian Majesty guar- 
antees on his part to the united states, their liberty, Sovereignty, 
and Independence absolute, and unlimited, as well in Matters 
ot Government as commerce and also their Possessions . . . etc. 

ere, again, we see the opposition between the ideal and the 
rca w ic theme in dealing with American foreign policy. 

All our purpose was to stand aloof from Europe; but our deed 
ega y to bind ourselves by the most solemn action to 
France-^nd to bind ourselves, not just for the duration of the 
desperate emergency which occasioned the deed, but "forever." 

^ certainly conflicted with the policy of neutrality, 
inrt 7 77 between India and France today would 

end India s pohey of neutrality. It gave a certain poignancy to 
Ae phiase as Intle as possible" in the Congression^ resolution 
Mmng our fandamental policy" as remaining "as little as 
possible entangled m the . . . controversies of European nations." 

In diplomaq. as in other human relations no word is so 
reckless as forever. • because no one knows how rapidly and 

» Ibid., p. 9. 
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against the apparent will of the nation, or, on the other, a 
necessity of joining the ruling powers of the moment against 
the immediate party with ivhom the contract was made and from 
whom the consideration may have flowed? The military 
stipulations of the treaties, he argued, were contrary to that 
neutrality in the quarrels of Europe which it was our true 
policy to cultivate and maintain ' ® 

The Executive Government of the new United States, in the 
form of President Washingtons Cabinet meeting was faced 
with a genuine moral dilemma — ^in fact, a classic moral dilemma, 
since most governments have, at one time or another, faced 
something very much like it 

At this point we get a fascinating glimpse into the operations 
of the human mind m these situations Hamilton s great op- 
ponent Jefferson, as might be expected, dissented from him and 
took a wholly opposite view of the question ‘ The treaties be 
tween the United States and France,' he said, ' were not treaties 
between the United States and Louis Capet but between the 
two nations of America and France, and the nations remaining 
in existence, though both of them since changed their forms 
of government the treaties are not annulled by these changes 
Only inability to carry out the treaty obligations or the imminent 
danger of destruction by doing so could justify a default and 
neither of these conditions actually obtained Therefore the 
treaty was in force and binding upon us 

But did Jefferson therefore propose that the United States 
gird Itself to stand with France against England, as a matter of 
unquestioned obligation and in spite of the danger and inevit 
able damage to the national interest? Did he follow his argu 
ment, that our pledge was still binding, with the conclusion 
that we should therefore be prepared to carry it out? Not at 
all He said that if France called on us to carry it out there 
would then be time enough to consider 'whether a ten )ear 

» The American Secretaries of State (New York 1987) 11 pp 6-1 

lo Quoted by Bailey A Diplomatie History of the American People (New lorK 
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elegant courtiers with whom Dr. Benjamin Franklin and his 
associates had negotiated. I£ you marry a girl for life and she is 
suddenly transformed into someone else, can you plead the 
clausula rebus sic stantibus? Were we bound to this strange 
new France by the ties with which we had bound ourselves to 
its predecessor? 

Washington’s Secretary of the Treasury, Alexander Hamilton, 
thought not. Professor Bemis sums up his argument as follows: 
“He [Hamilton] was convinced that the accusations made 
against the King by the Convention, preceding his trial and 
execution, had been false, that Louis XVI had been overthrown 
by unfortunate circumstances which did not constitute an act 
of national justice; that the United States, in repudiating the 
new regime in France, had a right to free itself from a treaty 
which by virtue of the violent change in governments in France 
had become less useful, or materially less advantageous and more 
dangerous than previously it had been; that the treaty of alliance 
had been made with the personal monarch Louis XVI, ‘a man 
[italics inserted] from whom essential benefits have been re- 
ceived : that if forced to choose, the grateful and honourable 
part for the United States would be to join the Coalition and 
assist the heirs of Louis XVI to get back on the throne rather 
than to allow our treaty of alliance to bind us to a 'triumphant 
faction’ which had temporarily succeeded the King in power. 
‘Suppose/ asked Hamilton, ‘the call of the actual rulers to be 
complied with, and the \var to have been entered into by the 
ally [i.e., the United States]. Suppose the expelled monarch 
to have re-entered his former dominions and to have been 
joined by one half of his subjects— would the obligation then 
stand? He will now have added to the title of being the formal 
party to the contract that of being the actual possessor of one 
half of the country and of the wishes of one half of the nation.’ 
*Is it not evident,* he added, ‘that there must be an option to 
consider the operation of the alliance as suspended during the 
contest concerning the government, that on tlie one hand there 
may not be a necessity of taking part with the expelled monarch 
IM 



public. Here, according to Bemis, the pro-French republican 
sympathizers “far outnumbered the conservative memben of 
society.”*® Feeling for France and against Britain ran high. The 
interventionists, the anti-neutralists, predominated in the popu- 
lation. One of those great ideological storms of public passion 
which shake the foundations of statecraft was aroused, and it was 
in the teeth of this storm that President Washington, tvith a 
united administration supporting him, issued on April 52, 1795, 
his so-called “Proclamation of Neutrality.” 

The immediate consequences for Washington were bitter. He 
remained standing against the storm, but for the first time in his 
career he had to sustain trithin himself that terrible weight of 
abuse from an outraged public which is, on occasion, among the 
rewards of statesmanship. The experience strengthened his 
determination to retire at the end of his term, and it colored the 
Farewell Address with which he concluded that term. It im- 
parted a personal poignancy to such ivords as the following; 

. . nothing is more essential than that permanent, inveterate 
antipathies against particular nations, and passionate attach- 
ments for others, should be excluded, and that, in place of them 
just and amicable feelings toward all should be cultivated. The 
nation which indulges toward another an habitual hatred, or 
an habitual fondness, is, in some degree, a slave. It is a slave to 
its animosity or to its affection, either of which is sufficient to 
lead it astray from its duty and its interest.” These words repre- 
sented deep experience. They might well have been heeded by 
all the democratic countries, not least of all our o^vn, not least 
of all in the twentieth century. 

This contest of 1793 between the American government and 
the American people over the issue of neutrality seems to me 
to epitomize in classic form the key problem of foreign policy 
in a democracy, and to anticipate later manifestations of that 
problem in our oivn American history. 

II, p. 79. 
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forebeaxance in us’ ” to call on the French for support of our 
claims against Britain ‘ ‘entitles us to some indulgence/ or 
whether we could be expected to begin a war when not prepared 
for It, or whether the French West Indies really would be lost 
if the United States did not save them, or whether England 
would really venture to involve the United States by attacking 
those islands ’ “Jefferson,” Professor Bemis tells us, ‘ never 
had any idea of actually intervening m the war to guarantee 
French possession of those West India islands /’^^ 

We may note, therefore, how this famous battle was fought, 
how the issue was resolved, and how the national interest was 
saved Hamilton, to the detriment of his standing with histori 
ans, argued that the treaty was no longer binding on us and so 
we should not be bound by it Jefferson, to the enhancement of 
his historical standing argued that the treaty was binding on 
us, but he apparently was equally decided that we should not be 
bound by it Those of us who try to understand the real forces 
which determine international relations should take note, here, 
however reluctantly, of a certain inevitability that marked our 
decision on this point Professor Bemis says that all American 
statesmen of the period, without exception, were opposed to 
intervening m the war on the side of France The real issue, 
then, seems to have been by which course of agonized reasoning 
to arrive at this foregone conclusion 

Now let me call attention to something which I find even 
more significant I have cited Professor Bemis’s authority for 
the statement that all American sutesmen of the period, without 
exception, were opposed to intervening m the war on the side 
of France Everybody in Washington’s administration favored 
a policy of neutrality There rvas no issue on this within the 
go\^ment or among the American statesmen of the day 
The case was not at all the same, however, with the American 
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some things which can be said to describe and clarify this dif- 
ference. The one attitude involves a degree of personal detach- 
ment which the other rejects. The one cultivates distance and 
perspective, the other intimacy and involvement. The one is 
often skeptical, the other is moved by belief. The one is amoral, 
the other is preoccupied with questions of right or wrong. The 
one is cold, the other is hot. The one cherishes the processes of 
the mind, the other is uplifted by noble passions. 

We saw the contrast and conflict between these two attitudes 
vividly exemplified by various reactions to the Soviet brutality 
in Hungary in the fall of 1956. A friend of mine said to me, 
at the time, that he agreed in his mind with the Western policy 
of not intervening forcibly against the Soviet Union in Hungary, 
since the risk that such intervention would set ofE a third world 
war was too great to be accepted. "But emotionally," he said, "I 
am outraged, I cannot accept it." Here was the conflict of the two 
attitudes in the breast of a single conscientious man. 

Can there be any doubt that of these two attitudes the one 
dominated by emotion is the more primitive? This, in a sense, 
is what we are bom with; it is native to us; we all have it. The 
attitude of skeptical intellectual detachment, and the cultivation 
of cold reason, on the other hand, comes, if it comes at all, with 
the accumulation of worldly knowledge and experience. To 
this extent we may say that the one represents youth, the other 
maturity. 

Another form which this opposition takes is the conflict 
between those who, in advocating foreign policy, appear to be 
governed by considerations of strategy and those who appear to 
be governed by ideological considerations. Let me apply the 
distinction in these terms to a dilemma which, time and again, 
challenges the policy of states, never more so than it has in our 
own times: that is, the dilemma of choosing between neutrality 
and partisanship in the conflicts of others. 

Situations arise time and again which, to the strate^t, appear 
to make a policy of impartiality or non-partisanship imperative. 
Suppose the Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia to be 


• Historians o£ literature, art, and music customarily 
draw a distinction and a contrast between a classical view o£ the 
world, on the one hand, a romantic view on the other. The terms 
are unsatisfactory, they defy adequate definition, and they 
imply an excessive categorization. Yet one finds it hard to do 
without them; for everyone is aware of some broad distinction 
to which they correspond, a distinction which is real, even 
though so hard to define or apply. Everyone is aware that there 
is, in fact, a single generic difference which distinguishes Bach’s 
Art of the Fugue ’ from Wagner’s Siegfried, the frescoes of 
Michelangelo from the paintings of Delacroix, the works of 
Racine from the works of Hugo, Melville’s Moby Dick from 
the novels of Charles Dickens. 

It has not been a custom of political scientists or historians 
to make a like distinction in describing the policies of states, 
although the historians sometimes, in a casual way, do use the 
terms classical and romantic.*’ I care nothing for the terms 
themselves and propose to drop them at this point. But the dis- 
tinction itself remains, no less real for being elusive, and cer- 
tainly as rele\'ant to politics as to poetry. You find it when you 
put De TtKqucville alongside of Herder, or when you put 
Cardinal Richelieu alongside Kaiser William II. 

Without getting into categorical definition, there may be 
xi8 



duplicated over and over again throughout the history of 
American foreign policy. 

The impact of the French Revolution, like the impact of 
the Russian Revolution a century and a quarter later, tended to 
unsettle the minds of men throughout Europe and America. 
Conservatives like Edmund Burke and Alexander Hamilton 
were alarmed by it. They saw it in terms of the threat to 
legitimacy and the rights of property, or as chaos overthrowing 
order, or as the disorderly and bestial mob breaking the bonds 
of civilized rule. But to the most sensitive and humane portion 
of mankind, those whom we would today call socially con- 
scious," it was the final doivnfall of ancient evil. To Thomas 
Jefferson and many others it seemed like the daivn of a new age 
for suffering mankind, a sort of millennium in which final judg- 
ment would be meted out and the Kingdom of Heaven estab- 
lished, at last, on earth. The long historic ordeal of huin^amty 
was over. When that great equalizer, the guillotine, be^n 
eliminating the wicked, it was seen as a sort of machine for 
purging from society the evil which had always oppressed it, the 
evil which pertained to a particular social class rather to 
humanity as a whole. One could not allow oneself to doubt that 
this evil would now be replaced by good. Ve^ soon P^P®’ 
there would be only the virtuous left on ^^tt , P®°P ® ’ 

In the same way the Soviet Communists undertook to purge 
“the enemies of the people” a generation ago and are domg 
it. Jefferson deplored the fact that some innocent Wood be- 
ing shed, but rather than that the cause of f 
said, "I would have seen halt the earth f ” 
we have accumulated an experience o ‘ ^ guarantee 

which was not available to him, one wou 
of results before paying such a price. ^ ® °P . vyrri lust 
however, did not then foresee Napoleon and Lo“‘* 

They did not foresee that, in a few yeais, re ' 

champion of the rights of man. would be conducting 

' Bailey, op. cit., p- 58. 
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in conflict over their mutual relations and rights, or over their 
boundaries o£ jurisdiction. The United States regards both as 
its friends. More than that, its o^vn self-interest does not allow 
it to dispense with the friendship of either. Under the circum- 
stances, the strategic policy for it to adopt is to avoid any situa- 
tion which would require it to make a choice between the two 
contestants. This is the kind of dilemma with which the United 
States is being given ample opportunity to familiarize itself 
these days. I mentioned the Netherlands and Indonesia; but I 
might just as well have said Britain and Iran, France and Mo- 
rocco, Israel and the Arabs, South Africa and India, India and 
Pakistan, Japan and Korea. In each case, the strategic course for 
the United States has been to take a non-partisan position, a 
position of non-alignment. 

But to the ideologist this strategic policy is deficient, some- 
times even scandalously so, in failing to take account of what 
is really the crucial question: which side is right and which is 
■wrong. Where Good and Evil do battle can anyone properly 
proclaim himself neutral and impartial? If the Dutch are brutal 
imperialistic oppressors and the Indonesians represent the soul 
of suffering humanity, or if the Dutch represent due process of 
law while the Indonesians represent grasping corruption and 
chaos — in either case, can we Americans properly say that this 
is a conflict in which it is not morally incumbent on us to take 
sides? The ideologist is honestly outraged at the suggestion. 

So the two attitudes conflict with each other, leading to 
opposed conclusions, to respective recommendations of policy 
that are mutually incompatible. The strategist says we must 
remain detached from a foreign quarrel. The ideologist or mor- 
alist says we must take sides in it. 

These broad generalizations are occasioned by the topic of 
this cliapter. the conflict over foreign policy that arose in 1793 
between the Executive Government of President Washington 

and a dominant part of the American public a conflict %vhich, 

as 1 said, seems to me a political classic, a conflict which is 
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duplicated over and over again throughout the history of 
American foreign policy. 

The impact of the French Revolution, like the impact of 
the Russian Revolution a century and a quarter later, tended to 
unsettle the minds of men throughout Europe and America. 
Conservatives like Edmund Burke and Alexander Hamilton 
were alarmed by it. They saw it in terms of the threat to 
legitimacy and the rights of property, or as chaos overthrowing 
order, or as the disorderly and bestial mob breaking the bonds 
of civilized rule. But to the most sensitive and humane portion 
of mankind, those whom we would today call “socially con- 
scious,” it was the final do^vnfall of ancient evil. To Tliomas 
Jefferson and many others it seemed like the da^m of a new age 
for suffering mankind, a sort of millennium in ivhich final judg- 
ment would be meted out and the Kingdom of Heaven estab- 
lished, at last, on earth. The long historic ordeal of humanity 
was over. When that great equalizer, the guillotine, bc^n 
eliminating the wicked, it was seen as a sort of macliinc or 
purging from society the evil which had always oppressed it, the 
evil which pertained to a particular social class rather than to 
humanity as a whole. One could not allow oneself to doubt tliat 
this evil would now be replaced by good. Very soon, f^rhaps. 
there would be only the virtuous left on earth, people like us. 
In the same ^vay the Soviet Communists undertook to purge 
"the enemies of the people" a generation ago and arc sti ( oing 
it. Jefferson deplored the fact that some innocent 
ing shed, but rather than that the cause of liberty slmuKI tail, i 
wid, “I would have .seen half the earth desolated. o( a>, " i 
we have acaimulated an experience of rcvolutionar) < 
whicli was not a\*ailablc to him, one would scant 
of results before paying such a price. Tlic horwfuU ^ * ' 

however, did not then foresee Napoleon and *'"”** ; . 
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in conflict over their mutual relations and rights, or over their 
boundaries o£ jurisdiction. The United States regards both as 
its friends. More than that, its own self-interest does not allow 
it to dispense with the friendship of either. Under the circum- 
stances, the strategic policy for it to adopt is to avoid any situa- 
tion which would require it to make a choice between the two 
contestants. This is the kind of dilemma with which the United 
States is being given ample opportunity to familiarize itself 
these days. I mentioned the Netherlands and Indonesia; but I 
might just as well have said Britain and Iran, France and Mo- 
rocco, Israel and the Arabs, South Africa and India, India and 
Pakistan, Japan and Korea. In each case, the strategic course for 
the United States has been to take a non-partisan position, a 
position of non-alignment. 

But to the ideologist this strategic policy is deficient, some- 
times even scandalously so, in failing to take account of what 
is really the crucial question: which side is right and which is 
^vrong. iWhere Good and Evil do battle can anyone properly 
proclaim himself neutral and impartial? If the Dutch are brutal 
imperialistic oppressors and the Indonesians represent the soul 
of suffering humanity, or if the Dutch represent due process of 
law while the Indonesians represent grasping corruption and 
chaos — in either case, can we Americans properly say that this 
is a conflict in which it is not morally incumbent on us to take 
sides? The ideologist is honestly outraged at the suggestion. 

So the two attitudes conflict with each other, leading to 
opposed conclusions, to respective recommendations of policy 
that are mutually incompatible. The strategist says we must 
remain detached from a foreign quarrel. The ideologist or mor- 
alist sa)s we must take sides in it. 

These broad generalizations are occasioned by the topic of 
this cliaptcr, tlic conflict over foreign policy that arose in i793 
between the Executive Government of President Washington 
and a dominant part of the American public — a conflict which, 
as 1 said, seems to me a political classic, a conflict which is 
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It was into this charged atmosphere of 1793 that a remarkable 
character. Citizen Genet, first minister accredited by the new 
French Republic to the American government, blazed like a 
comet. Genet was young, fervent, and more brilliant than judi- 
cious. Apparently he thought of himself not only as the emissary 
of the Girondist administration in Paris but also as the agent 
of the revolutionary ideology, fraternally bearing salvation to 
the American people as to all mankind. He might, had he 
wished, have come directly to Philadelphia to present his cre- 
dentials to President Washington’s government. A house guest 
usually makes it the first order of his business to say hello to his 
hostess and shake hands with her. Instead, Genet '^nded at 
Charleston, South Carolina, where he was greeted with wild 
enthusiasm. He presented his credentials first, so to speak, to 
the American people. Quite regardless of the fact that e 
States had declared its neutrality, a fact of which he had not y 
informed himself, he proceeded to organize the conduct of his 
country’s war on American soil, sending out renc pri 
from Charleston to seize British ships in American wateB set- 
ting up prize courts to condemn those ships, prepari S , 

expedition from American soil against adjacent provinces of 
SpL. He presided over the foundation of “ >0“! bmnch of he 
pLch Jacobin Clubs. Having done all he a I^t embmked 

on a long triumphal ‘^"“^beeVmade in less than 

Philadelphia. A trip which might have been m 

a week, says Professor Bailey, was fraternal 

eight days, to the accompaniment of mRos^o 

embraces, and frantic cheering. ^ f a.r«fhtisiasm Now 
out, on his arrival in a ^he 

at last, he was ready to receive the P ,,3(j stjn to 

man, George Washington, to whose g 

present his credentials. formality. He ^vas 

But President Washington s d tipparently no 

“r^lTrhfbr:^^^^^^^^^ ever had, and Gen.t, who did 
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extermination against the revolted slaves of Hispaniola, seeking 
to reimpose servitude upon them. They did not take account of 
the fact that there is only one species of man, that God did not 
create two species, one “People” and the other "Enemies of 
the People,” that the common man, too, bears the consequences 
of Adam’s fall. 


The French Republic was proclaimed on the 21st of Septem- 
ber, 1792. On the 21st of January, four months later, the man 
who had been Louis XVI was processed by the guillotine. Ten 
days later the new French Republic declared war on the old 
England of King George III. This succession of events raised 
ideological fervor to a high pitch in the United States. The en- 
thusiasts of the new revolutionary dispensation danced in the 
greets every time there was news of a French victory over the 
British. They dropped the title "Mister” and began calling one 
another "Citizen.” William Cobbett reported that in Philadel- 
phia, then the capital of the United States, Louis XVI was 
guillotined in effigy twenty or thirty times every day, and that 
young women under twenty expressed a willingness to dip their 
n^ in the blood of Marie Antoinette, whose turn beneath 
the knife had not yet corne.^^ "Bliss was it in that dawn to he 
alive, sang the poet Wordsworth. 

cold, detached minds of old President 
Cabinet, meeting behind closed doors to 
tween liv. ^ ^ remain neutral and impartial be- 

T-ives while in the streets the noble passion 

^^en?, Matseillaise.” This strikes me as 

the stmf significant— the opposition between 

■‘l^'osical, bettveen the classical and the 

wisdom' n' d o'""" ® ‘Be heart, betiveen experienced 

vniitli sense of righteousness, between maturity and 

^uUi. Tliat opposition ivas to precipitate a sort of constitutional 

wiem .1" “ ""“"“‘“nal issue, the question being 

whether the government led the people or the people the govem- 
ment in the new nation which had been bom on our shores. 
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It was into this charged atmosphere of 1^93 ^ remarkable 

character. Citizen Genet, first minister accredited by the new 
French Republic to the American government, blazed like a 
comet. Genet was young, fervent, and more brilliant than judi- 
cious. Apparently he thought of himself not only as the emissary 
of the Girondist administration in Paris but also as the agent 
of the revolutionary ideology, fraternally bearing salvation to 
the American people as to all mankind. He might, had he 
wished, have come directly to Philadelphia to present his cre- 
dentials to President Washington’s government. A house guest 
usually makes it the first order of his business to say hello to is 
hostess and shake hands with her. Instead, Genet Ian e 
Charleston, South Carolina, where he was greeted with wild 
enthusiasm. He presented his credentials first, so to speak, to 
the American people. Quite regardless of the fact that the nite 
States had declared its neutrality, a fact of which he had not yet 
informed himself, he proceeded to organize the conduct of his 
country’s war on American soil, sending out renc priva e 
from Charleston to seize British ships in American wa 
ting up prize courts to condemn those ships, ‘ ^ 

expedition from American soil against ‘^e^jacent provinces of 
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out, on his arrival ^ expected embrace of that old 
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not find himself received as the bridegroom, quickly concluded 
that this old man had no right to speak for the young and ardent 
American people The Presidents Proclamation of Neutral 
ity, which Genet had just learned about, did not have the 
authority of the popular will behind it In the new dawn of free 
dom Citizen Genet could not be bound by the usages of a dead 
past He had no compunction about disregarding the Proclama 
tion, and he had no compunction about making his appeal from 
the President to the real sovereign, the people In fact, he em 
barked on a political campaign against the government to which 
he was accredited 

At first this was not done in vain, and President Washington, 
together with his Cabinet had the bitter experience (reflected 
in the Farewell Address) of seeing a great part of the American 
people, probably a good majority, siding with a foreign envoy 
against its own government The authority of the government, 
its power to govern, was throivn into question not just by Genet 
but by his political following among the American people 
Woodcuts appeared of Washington being subjected to the 
guillotine, just like Louis XVI and the other enemies of the 
people He was accused of treason The National Gazette of 
Philadelphia claimed that the popular reception accorded Citi 
zen Genet showed that ^'sovereignty still resides with THE 
PEOPLE, and that neither proclamations nor royal demeanor 
and state can prevent them from exercising it * ‘ In a republi 
can country, it was said,’ according to Justice Marshall, ‘ the 
people alone were the basis of government The doctrine 
that the sovereignty of the nation resided in the constituted 
authonties was incompatible with the principles of liberty, 
if M Genet dissented from the interpretation given by the 
president to existing treaties, he might rightfully appeal to the 
real sovereign whose agent the president was, and to ^vhom he 
iras responsible for his condua ' ® 

Writing to Jefferson man> >cars later, John Adams said "Yon 

* Bliley op nt p 76 
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certainly never felt the terrorism excited by Genet, in 1793> 
when ten thousand people in the streets of Philadelphia, day 
after day, threatened to drag Washington out of his house, and 
effect a revolution in the government, or compel it to declare 
war in favor of the French revolution and against England 
During those days, according to Marshall, those who did not 
share the revolutionary ardor “were calumniated as the tools 
of Britain and the satellites of despotism a passion for 

France was deemed the surest test of patriotism 

All of us who have seen similar surges of popular ideological 
feeling in our orvn time, threatening to wise policy and the 
authority of government alike, can perhaps take courage om 
the happy ending to this particular tale President Washington 
never weakened Genet finally went too far, the passion of the 
day exhausted itself, and the French authorities not only agreed 
to Genet s recall but had the guillotine waiting to demonstrate 
ns impartiality upon him He preferred, however, to take the 
political asylum in the United States which Presi ent as 
ington offered him He married the daughter of Governor Clin 
ton of New York and set himself up as a gentleman on the 
banks of the Hudson River Who knows but what with time 
and reflection he may at last have gamed or 
the maturity and wisdom which charactenred the old man 
whom he had held m contempt? In the ultimate appeal from 
Demos drunk to Demos sober Washington came out weH 
Before long he was universally honored ^7 Amencans for 
the wisdom of his policy his courage, and his firmness If 
wLhmJton was vmdmamd at last, so m a sense was democracy 

Procbmiiuon" b«,u,d d,nia,]d« Ph.ch alicnd, 

an o! o», “J- ° ,n . dmnnn Hm 

°d„wS, P.—P 
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through the veins o£ both. If there is a difference it is, perhaps, 
a difference of information, experience, and responsibility 
which impels some to discipline the natural ardor of this 
common blood. But it would be a mistake to think that foreign 
policy is ever made by mechanical calculators rather than by 
human beings who are essentially just like us. When I see news- 
paper commentators, time and again, speculating on what ran 
be the profound and calculated rationale of a particular foreign 
policy move by Moscow or London or Washington I think to 
myself that they may well be misleading themselves and their 
readers. In all likelihood the foreign policy move is to be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the men who made it had not been 
getting enough sleep. If we could see the inside of all ftese grea 
capitals today, we would find cause to worry because the increas- 
ing difficulty of conducting international relations in "1° ‘ 
ern world has reached a point where it sometimes “ceeds the 
normal tolerance of the human organism. “ 

revealed, as when an Anthony Eden brea ’ ° 

we, the public, don't see it. 1 have talked to Washm^on doctors 
however, and many of them could tell a story which none of us 

TL^^dlffar with unqualified admiration to the 
geL^on" f the A-ican^ — 

read of the doin^ of being aware that, whatever 

ison, Monroe, and the rest wi b ^ g^ ^ possessed the 

other qualities they may al for example, 

general sveakness of behavior that was close to treason- 

be easy to make out a case f . - , These men. too, were 

able on the part of Hamilton and^^^^ 

human beings, our ordinary bounds. 

somehow managed to tia humanity as the men 

Citizen Genet f P;~^'^mmen.. apparently, did not. 
who constituted die Ame jj jn historical perspective. 

His righteous '' nodiing unique about it except, 

was not right. But there government whicli 

perhaps, tlic degree to s' ** j,. 



the heart. Here we see the government unanimous on one side, 
a dominant part o£ the people inflamed with noble passion 
and true belief on the other. Here we see those who, today, are 
acknowledged to be among the outstanding statesmen of modem 
history, those who are now held to have been right in i 793 » 
united in the pursuit of a policy that was cold, calculating, sel- 
fish in the sense that it took account of the national interest 
primarily, essentially amoral, not primarily concerned with the 
treacherous question of righteousness as an issue in international 
conflicts. On the other side you have what appears to be all 
nobility, the sword in the hand of the avenging angel, the great 
cause of human liberation throughout the world, the moral 
crusade for the salvation of mankind from evil. 

Again and again, throughout American history, these forces 
will contend, even into our own time, even to this very day* 
Again and again their contention will take the form of a conflict, 
disguised or not, between government and people, and we may 
see government resorting to all sorts of devices to carry out 
what^ it conceives to be the strategic policy in the face of u 
public to which strategic thinking is not native and may be 
repugnant. 

But even in the veins of statesmen the blood must sometimes 
run hot, I think it was General Marshall, a man with some- 
thing of General Washington's austere self-discipline, who as 
Secretary of State used to say that the essential for any man in 
such a position ™ to keep dorvn his o^vn emotions. In the 
city o Washington I don’t know how many men, remaining 
outWly imperturbable all day, go home at night to beat 
upon the ivall with their fists and howl. This is something that 
many \Vi«hington ivives know all too -well. 

Referring to the crisis of 1793, i have pictured the statesmen 
“ cool and calculating strategists, the public as inspired by 
ideological fervor. That picture requires correction. Just as God 
did not create two species of humanity, aristocrats and common 
men, so he did not create as two species government officials and 
members of the public. It is, in fact, the same blood that runs 
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through the veins of both. If there is a difference it is, perhaps, 
a difference of information, experience, and responsibility 
which impels some to discipline the natural ardor of this 
common blood. But it would be a mistake to think that foreign 
policy is ever made by mechanical calculators rather than by 
human beings who are essentially just like us. When I see news- 
paper commentators, time and again, speculating on what mn 
be the profound and calculated rationale of a prticular foreign 
policy move by Moscow or London or Washington I 
myself that they may well be misleading themselves and their 
readers. In all likelihood the foreign policy move is to be ac- 
counted for by the fact that the men who made it had not been 
getting enough sleep. If we could see the inside of all these gre 
capitals today, we would find cause to worry because the increas- 
ing difficulty of conducting international relations m m° ‘ 
ern world has reached a point where it sometimes “cee^ the 
normal tolerance of the human organism. Occasionally this is 

revealed, as when an Anthony Eden 7.”- 

we, the public, don't see it. I have talked to Washm^on doctors, 

however, and many of them could tell a story which none of us 

would find comforting. m the 

1 have referred so far with unqualified admiration to ^t^^ 

generation of the American Founding at ers. ^ 

Ld of the doings of Franklin, Hamilton, Jay. Jeffersom Mad 
ison, Monroe, and the rest without temg aware - 
other qualities they may also have had *ey /“““f 

general weakness of our close to treason- 

be easy to make out a case for e avi 

able on the part of Hamilton an J y- collectively they 
human beings, though in the long 

somehow managed to ‘d humanity as the men 

Citizen Genet represented i apparently, did not. 

who constituted the American ^v^ historical perspective. 

His righteous behavior, as w uniaue about it except, 

was not right. But there wm cy government which 

perhaps, die degree to which it went. Every g ^ 



tries to practice a policy o£ neutrality or non-partisanship in 
particular situations faces the problem of making its own warm- 
blooded diplomats conform, as well as those it receives. It is 
a daily problem in the State Department. It was a problem for 
President Washington’s second administration, which succeeded 
hardly better in having its own successive ministers in Paris 
conform to American neutrality than in having the French 
minister in Philadelphia conform to it. 

While Citizen Genet was conducting himself so improperly 
in the United States, Gouvemeur Morris, the American min- 
ister to France, was openly hostile to the French Revolution 
and, like Genet, was working to oppose the domestic policy 
of the government to which he was accredited. He took an active 


part m trying to effect the escape of Louis XVI, and he saved 
those he could from the guillotine by providing asylum for 
them in his house. Apparently he. too, could not hold himself 
neutral in a conflict between good and evil, between right and 
%vr<mg though his identification of right and wrong happened 
to be the opposite of that made by Citizen Gengt. When the 
Ameriran government asked for the recall of Citizen Gengt, the 
French government found that it had the same sort of grounds 
for demanding the recall of Mr. Morris. 

Mr. Morris’s successor in Paris was the man who would, 
thirty years later, give his name to the traditional American 
doctrine involving non-participation in European quarrels. 
Nevertheless, the spirit of neutrality was as alien to Mr. James 
Monroe as to Mr. Morris or Citizen Genet, and his conduct as 
die minister to belligerent France of a neutral state showed 
the same impropriety. He became, quite openly, an ardent 
^ against Britain. When this partisanship 

led him into conflict with the policy of his mvn government 
(which he assured the French would be overthrown in the 
c cction o I ) It finally became necessary for his government 
to recall him. Again one secs the difficulty that our ardent 
hiiman nature makes in the impartial and calculated conduct 
of foreign relations, as well as the point of TallcsTand’s famous 
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advice: “Surtout, pas trap de zele." 

I know all too well how painful it is to many among us to 
be told that foreign relations ought not to be conducted with 
moral fervor and partisanship, that they ought rather to be cal- 
culated in a cold-blooded f^hion, weighing advantage and disad- 
vantage. Many of us can find no personal fulfillment in action 
that does not represent a militant righteousness opposing the 
powers of darkness. In a world ridden by injustice, a world in 
which the Kremlin cracks the whip over helpless masses, a 
world in which the wicked British try to subvert Egypt’s 
newly won sovereignty or a wicked Colonel Nasser commits 
aggression against the international community, a world in 
which South Africa oppresses Indians and India oppresses 
Kashmiris, a world in which power is held by a General Franco 
or a Marshal Tito, a world that contains such a wicked man as 
Dulles (or is it Acheson?)— in such a world, how can one be 
neutral?— how can one refrain from marching m 
with the forces of righteousness, open hand or fist uplifted as 
the case may be?— how can one refuse to take ones stand for 
the good and against the evil? Under such circumstances, to be 
neutral, to be cold, to be calculating, to think only o* 
is to stifle one’s best instincts, to take away the zest and mcen- 

“ To thfthe mature and skeptical may object 

fication of righteousness is not such a sure mg 

supposes, and that there is even a sin of 'Cmr^ 

passionate assurance that one has, in fact, i en • 

gives support to this objection, for what '>^<1 

righteous at the time has generally taken on ^ “ “P" 

in historical perspective. Is it not a 

the man who was execrated '’1' “°han his opponent, 

seems to represent a greater ,,33 read his 

the ideological crusader, Genet? Th ? the servants 

history well may, in fact, fears the cool and the 

of a militant righteousness more Cromwell about any- 

calculating. “You shall scarce speak 



thing,” wrote a contemporary of England’s Protector, “but he 
will lay his hand on his breast, elevate his eyes, and call God to 
record. He will weep, howl, and repent, even while he doth 
smite you under the fifth rib.”® It was in the cause of righteous- 
ness that the guillotine drank so much French blood during 
the period of which I have been speaking. Only righteousness, 
it appears, can justify the more extreme forms of human 
brutality. 

“While there is battle and hatred,” says Professor Butterfield, 
“men have eyes for nothing save the fact that the enemy is the 
cause of all the troubles; but long, long afterwards, when all 
passion has been spent, the historian often sees that it was a 
conflict between one half-right that was perhaps too wilful» 
and another half-right that was perhaps too proud. . . 

1793 some Americans saw all righteousness on the side of 
the British monarchy, but more found it on the side of revolu- 
tionary France. A few years later, however, came a revulsion 
of popular feeling against the French Revolution. There was a 
sort of panic among many Americans at the subversive ideas 
which it was spreading. Senator Cabot said that England “is 
now the only barrier between us and the deathly embraces of 
our dear Allies — between universal irreligion, immorality and 
plunder, and what order, probity, virtue and religion is left.”*® 
With the publication of the famous "X,Y,Z," dispatches in 
1798 anti-French feeling rose to a fever pitch which it must 
have been strange for Gentleman Genet, now residing on the 
banks of the Hudson River, to observe. “Loyal addresses poured 
in on President and Congress, indignation meetings were held, 
reams of patriotic poetry were produced, and ‘millions for de- 
fence, but not one cent for tribute’ became the toast of the 
day. The treaty of 1778 with France ^vas, at last, formally 
abrogated, and the United States found itself engaged in au 
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undeclared ^var with the French Republic. This time the cool- 
ness and calculation were shown on the French side, by the 
unzealous Abbd de Tallyrand, who avoided a declared war and 
did what he could to appease us. Before we Americans had got 
over this new access of ideological passion we had gone, under 
the notorious Alien and Sedition Acts, to unfortunate extremes 
in suppressing manifestations among us of the dangerous 
thoughts propagated by the French Revolution. 

A couple of years later, however, ^ve had reacted, once 
more, in the other direction. The anti-French Federalists 
voted out of office and Thomas Jefferson became the t ir 
President of the United States. The ship of state finally reached, 
for the time being, an even keel. 



* After the disciplined statesmanship of the earlier 
period, the War o£ 1812 comes as a confused anticlimax. I shall 
therefore pass quickly by it, pausing just long enough to call 
attention to the fact that, because it hardly represents any 
sensible policy, it is merely a disturbing impediment to any 
account of American policy which seeks to achieve an artistic 
consistency. No strategic interest prompted us Americans to 
fight against the side that was fighting Napoleon. Our passions 
aroused, we simply blundered into the wrong war on the tvrong 
side at the rvrong time. In the violation of our neutral rights, 
which was the cause or the pretext for our going to war, we 
a roughly equal cause for going to war with either side, the 
French or the British. Congressman Calhoun suggested that 
we go to svar against them both. But Jefferson thought it svould 
be better to take on the tsvo belligerents successively rather than 
sirnulmneously, beginning with Britain. Public indignation 
was a^inst Britain rather than France, and the prospect of 
acquiring Canada also exerted an appeal. Some of the passion 
of tlie scMall^ “war hawks” infected President Madison’s gov- 
ernment. whicli was not disposed to resist the public pressure. 
So we found ourselves engaged in a confused war which nobody 
won. which gained us nothing except a burned capital, and 
svhicli nobody knew how to end for two long years. 
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However, the conclusion of tlic Napoleonic Wars, in which 
we Americans had played such an anomalous role, marks the 
true beginning of our American isolation. Through the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century we had been at tvar with 
Britain, allied with France, and then at war with Fiance. In 
the first fifteen years of the new century Britain had constantly 
annoyed us in the Ohio territories and on the high seas, and 
we had finally fallen into tvar with her again. But after the 
War of 1812 we settled our immediate boundary difficulties 
with her, agreed to mutual disarmament on the Great Lakes, 
and got some of the fisheries problems over which we had been 
quarreling out of the way. We were now growing big, ej^an 
ing westward, rising in power, security, and self-confidence. 
With westward expansion we were becoming more democratic 
and also more nationalistic. Where we had been Virginians 
or New Englanders we were all Americans now. We had sur- 
vived our birth and the hostility of the great powers which haU 
crowded and threatened us for some years after our birth. At 
last the time had come which Washington foresaw in his hare- 
well Address, the time when we might "defy material injury 


from external annoyance.” . xt «« 

On the other side, Europe was left exhausted 7 ^ 

Iconic Wars. Almost the whole of Spain's empire in e e 
World had slipped from her grasp and she was about to su - 
render Florida to us. For the first time in our young histo^ 
we were encompassed with weakness on all sides. Bunting wi 
our own internal energy, we lived in the midst ^ ^ 
would today call a "power vacuum. The result was an inCT 
ing preoccupation with our “Manifest Destiny - 
call it. that of filling up the vacant continent 'va^ “ ^e 

Pacific. For the first time we really could 

1, a i„n.r .wanted to do in theory, turn our backs on the uia 
w m fnrvet about it, and concentrate on our oivn continent. 

We on loneer followed European politics in the newspapers, 
w r. ame narrower even as we expanded. In a word, we now 
mndedTbecome provincial. Within another generation, when 
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our previous intensive experience o£ international relations 
had receded into the past, the sophistication which went with 
that experience would also foil. Our strength and our security 
would become a boast, and the young Abraham Lincoln would 
at last evoke no skepticism when he maintained that "all the 
armies o£ Europe, Asia, and Africa combined, with all the 
treasure of the earth (our otvn excepted) in their military chest, 
with a Bonaparte for a commander, could not by force take 
a drink from the Ohio or make a track on the Blue Ridge in 
a trial of a thousand years.” 

By 1823, then, the United States was ready to proclaim the 
doctrine of the two hemispheres, the doctrine of our own hemi- 
sphere’s isolation from the other hemisphere, the doctrine that 
came to be known as the Monroe Doctrine. President Monroe, 
the once ardent supporter of liberation in Europe, went before 
the Congress and said; "that the American continents, by the 
free and independent condition which they have assumed and 
maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for 
future colonization by any European powers. . . . The political 
system of the allied powers,” he said, referring to the members 
of the Holy Alliance, "is essentially different . . . from that of 
America. . . . We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the amicable 
relations existing between the United States and those powers 
to declare that we should consider any attempt on their part 
to extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety." At the same time that Mr. 
Monroe posted this "No Trespassing" sign on the American 
hemisphere, he made it dear that, with respect to the internal 
politic of the European Old World, the United Sutes was 
essentially nothing more than a spectator, that its policy was 
one of nondntcrference. 

It may seem evident that this policy oE keeping a distance 
between the two hemispheres was based on a solid foundation 
o Strategic thinking. In its most eloquent formulation, that 
wluduPrcsidcnt Washington had given it in his Farewell Ad- 



allowing our partisan passions to draw us into the quarrels and 
conflicts o£ tlie Old World. It represented a triumph of the 
strategic considerations which called for neutrality over the 
ideological considerations which summoned us to fight the good 
fight wherever we saw evil. 

In point of fact, ho^vever, strategic and ideological considera- 
tions were all mixed up together. Look, at the circumstances. 
Europe ^vas in the grip of a conservative reaction against the 
French Revolution. Counter-revolution dominated it and was 
symbolized by that sinister or absurd political contraption, the 
Holy Alliance. The purpose of the Holy Alliance was to stop 
or reverse history, to undo the work of the late eighteenth cen- 
tury, to re-establish the subjugation of those who had revoke , 


and, this time, to keep them down. 

As long as the Holy Alliance limited the realization of this 
ideological purpose to Europe it did not touch direa y, at 
least, any of our own strategic interests. It merely provided an 
argument in favor of our staying clear of Europe and keeping 
Europe clear of us, an argument in favor of the policy o w 
separate hemispheres. However, when France, as the agent ot 
the reaction, marched into Spain to re-establish divine right 
there, a natural alarm was felt that the powers o reaction 
also undertake to re-establish divine 

colonies which Spain had had in the New Wor • Ainpriran 

ing the undoing of the French Revolution, the atm 
revolutions were to be undone, then would not t e j^jch 

step be an attempt to suppress the revolutionary example wh 
the North American republic had been the fi«“oset andjhich 
it continued to provide? If this threat Doctrine 

tainly vivid, then the warning clauses of tn 
represented a strategic necessity. here. 

But it happened that ideological 
marched together with strategic ,^^3. ideologi- 

conflict between them, as had been „n<;ed to the Holy 

cally. no less than stmtegically. - °he Monrol 

Alliance. Under the circumstances, can 7 



our previous intensive experience o£ international relations 
had receded into the past, the sophistication which went with 
that experience would also fail. Our strength and our security 
would become a boast, and the young Abraham Lincoln would 
at last evoke no skepticism when he maintained that “all the 
armies of Europe, Asia, and Africa combined, with all the 
treasure of the earth (our own excepted) in their military chest, 
with a Bonaparte for a commander, could not by force take 
a drink from the Ohio or make a track on the Blue Ridge in 
a trial of a thousand years.” 

By 1823, then, the United States was ready to proclaim the 
doctrine of the two hemispheres, the doctrine of our own hemi- 
sphere s isolation from the other hemisphere, the doctrine that 
came to be known as the Monroe Doctrine. President Monroe, 
the once ardent supporter of liberation in Europe, went before 
the Congress and said: “that the American continents, by the 
free and independent condition which they have assumed and 
maintain, are henceforth not to be considered as subjects for 
future colonization by any European powers. . . . The political 
system of the allied powers,” he said, referring to the members 
of the Holy Alliance, “is essentially different . . . from that of 

America We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the amicable 

relations existing between the United States and those powers 
to declare that we should consider any attempt on their part 
to extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere as 
dangerous to our peace and safety," At the same time that Mr. 
Monroe posted this "No Trespassing" sign on the American 
hemisphere, he made it clear that, with respect to the internal 
politic of the European Old World, the United States was 
essentially nothing more than a spectator, that its policy '^as 
one of non-interference. 

It may seem evident that this policy of keeping a distance 
between the two hemispheres ^vas based on a solid foundation 
of strategic thinking. In its most eloquent formulation, that 
which President Washington had given it in his Farewell Ad- 
dress. it represented the warning of a battered veteran against 
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which had such a romantic appeal for the heirs of ancient Greek 
civilization, that struggle m which the English poet Byron lost 
his life The President, according to Professor Perkins, was 
willing "to associate the United States with republicanism 
wherever it showed itself, in Greece no less than in South 
America Monroe's original draft of his Doctrine, therefore, 
did not represent a Washingtonian policy of neutrality at all but, 
rather, a diametrically opposed policy of taking sides with the 
nght against the wong in foreign conflicts, whichever the 
hemisphere in which they occurred So narrow is the line that 


sometimes divides oppositesl 

Secretary of State John Quincy Adams, an heir of the Was 
ingtonian tradition, immediately opposed the Presidents con 
ception In his memoirs Adams reports the argument he ^ 
The message, as President Monroe had prepared it, wou e 
a summons to arms against all Europe, and for objects of po icy 
exclusively European — Greece and Spam It would be as new, 
too, in our policy as it would be surprising For more t an ir y 
years Europe had been in convulsions, every nation o 
It had been composed alternately invading 
pires, kingdoms, principalities, had been over r 

tionized and counter revolutionized, and we ha oo J ' 
safe in our distance beyond an intervening ocean, ^ ^ c 
a total forbearance to interfere in any of the com 
European politics " ‘ The ground that I wis to ^ ' 
Adams told Mr Monroe, ‘ is that of earnest a^inst 

against the interference of the European powers y „,,j. part 

South America, but to disclaim all inter inflexibly 

with Europe, to make an American cause, and ad 

President Monroe saw and CTme “ ^"P^^stnUng^feawres 
which Secretary Adams made ‘ One of th p-rLins "is the 

of the pronouncement of 1823,” says Pro World and 

sharp dividing line which it draivs ,027) I p 7® 

^Dexter Perkins The Monroe Doctnne of Statf IV pp 

* Quoted by Dexter Perkins m Demis Amen 
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Doctrine was the product of strategic thinking? Might it not 
have been a product of either or a mixture of both? One would 
have to enter the private recesses of President Monroe’s mind 
and the minds of his advisers to get an answer to this question 
of motive: and then one might find things rather mixed up, 
the human mind being what it is, even with all its glories. 
And one might find that one mind was moved chiefly by ideo- 
logical zeal and another chiefly by considerations of strategy. 

I shall offer a clue, however. It is in the self-denying clauses 
of the Monroe Doctrine, those which refer to our policy of not 
interfering in the political conflicts of the European Old World. 
For here the case is different from that of the warning or pro- 
hibitive clauses. Here strategy and ideology stand mutually 
opposed. Here ideology is against that neutrality in Europe’s 
quarrels which strategy favors. 

At this point the human nature of foreign policy manifests 
itself and introduces into the cold record a touch of pathos and 
irony. The first draft of the Monroe Doctrine svas the work of 
James Monroe himself, of that warm-blooded human being 
whom Washington had recalled from his post as American 
minister in Paris because his espousal of the French republican 
cause conflicted with our policy of neutrality. 

’The Monroe Doctrine, as originally presented by the Presi- 
dent to his Cabinet for its consideration, might be regarded as 
a manifestation of ideological support for popular revolt against 
monarchy anysvhere, in the Old World as well as the New. It 
not only opposed the reimposition of the Spanish monarchy 
on the revolted Spanish Americans, it denounced its reimposi- 
tion by the Holy Alliance on Spain itself. And it announced 
support for the independence of Greece from Turkish rule. 
This was not, therefore, a strategic doctrine of two hemispheres 
at all, but a One World ideological doctrine of support for 
liberation movements in Europe as well as America. It re- 
sponded. in particular, to the enthusiasm svith which the 
American people, of whom Mr, Monroe was one, viewed that 
Greek struggle for independence from the Turkisli infidel 
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diplomatic experience, a former Secretary of State, the author 
of the Monroe Doctrine, had had to be reminded of what our 
true policy was, one can imagine that there were others in the 
United States who found it no less difficult on particular occa- 
sions to remember it. I recall, a few years ago, a long argument 
over the luncheon table in Washington with one of our career 
diplomats, an able man but another James Monroe in his ideo- 
logical zeal. I was trying to convince him that it would not be 
wise or proper for the United States to pursue an ideological 
policy designed to overthrow dictatorships in Latin America. 
It was one of those rare occasions when I have succeeded in 
convincing anyone of anything. Apparently he was in fact 
convinced, and he finally acknowledged as much. He a^eed 
that the United States must by no means succumb to the ideo- 
logical temptation of campaigning against dictatorships in Latin 
America. But a silence followed, during svhich he seemed to be 
engaged in some inner struggle svith himself. Finally he burst 
out, "But I insist on an exception svhen it comes to that 


dictator in 1" . , 

This experience is a parable. To accept a strategic and anti- 
ideological policy in principle is one thing: to impose on one s 
ideological sympathies the discipline which the actual realiz - 
tion of such a policy requires is another. The American peop 
accepted the strategic policy of the two hemispheres more e^.ly 
than they could accept its implementation in mn/ 

aroused their ideological partisanship. T is is just ^ ’ i ’ 

in ourday-when itcomes to Arab-Israeli relations, torcxampk 

The Nel York Times recently printed a 
fourteen of the most distinguished men in the United Smt j 
pleading the Israeli cause purely ° 'fsSc 

affinity, and in such terms as to give the “ X f e 

considerations svould be irrelevant if not under he 



the New The drawing of this line immensely strengthened 
Monroe’s warning against European interference in South 
America There is an appealing if perhaps a specious, logic in 
the viewpoint that the United States in keeping out of 
European affairs, had a right to demand a like forbearance 
from Europe with regard to the Americas As Adams truly 
remarked, such a position was much more in accord with the 
traditions of American diplomacy than any other 

Here we see, then, as m 1793, the issue between a strategy 
of neutrality or isolation and the warm human impulse to take 
sides everywhere Neutrality is against human nature It re 
quires, therefore, a great capacity for detachment or a firm 
self discipline among those who would realize it Switzerland 
has precisely the same problem, as could be seen in the fall 
of 1956, when there was cause to wonder whether the depth of 
popular Swiss sympathy for the oppressed Hungarians might not 
prejudice the Swiss policy of neutrality In 1793 we saw the 
issue resolved between Washington s unanimous Cabinet and 
an inflamed section of public opinion In 1 823 we see it resolved 
between the President and his Secretary of State within the 
bosom of the Cabinet But the issue itself is perennial It comes 
to a climax time and again in our American history and in one 
form or another is with us, still, today Who knows but what 
upon It hangs the future of the world? 

This neutrality, represented by the self-denying clauses of 
the Monroe Doctrine, was our unquestioned policy throughout 
the remainder of the nineteenth century The strategic thinking 
of Washington, summed up m his Farewell Address, remained 
decisive It was not up to us to choose sides in the conflicts 
of another hemisphere not our own, to decide which side was 
right and ivhicli was ivrong As Secretary Adams had had to 
remind his chief, the issue between monarchy and republican 
ism in the Balkan or Ibenan Peninsula -was none of our business 

But if the President of the United States, a man of ample 
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States It is sometimes called “public relations ” I cannot myself 
doubt that, m its degree, it is an evil necessity, a necessity which 
one would hope to see dimmish with a growth of public 
sophistication 

When the European revolutions of 1848 aroused the ideo 
logical fervor of the American people the American government 
of President Zachary Taylor could not disregard that fervor 
as President Washington had disregarded the pro French fervor 
of 1793 Domestic political considerations now imposed them 
selves on foreign policy, and not for the last time An articu ate 
part of American public opinion, organized m the so called 
“Young America" movement, called for what was in effect a 
policy of “liberation ” The United States should, m particular 
make common cause with the Hungarian revolutionaries against 


the despotisms of Austria and Russia 

Secretary of State Daniel Webster did not resist this clamor 
as he logically should have, m the name of our ‘^ditional a 
established policy of the two hemispheres On contrary 
responding to the clamor, he sent a diplomatic em.ssaiy to he 
Hungarian revolutionaries with authmity to 
UnitS States would recognize them The emissary d>cl S « 

to Hungary before the revolt collapsed and h- 
intervention was, therefore, not realized " , ^^g„can 

charge m Washington nevertheless Pt°tc“cd a 
government thereupon embarked on a pu 1 ^ standing 

Austrian government which strengt ene ' P people 

with the Imerican people-^ ^"“ m his officml 
were delighted when their Secre ^ United 

reply to tL protest, boasted about the g-"°^Vof Austria 
States and referred to the He said in his 

m terms that remind one of c 1 q domestic 

note to the Austrian diplomat (tor present moment 

gallery) “The power of td"m^ fertile on 

IS spread over a region one ^.^n-parison with vhich the 

the globe, and of an extent m comparison 



since these are the business of people in foreign offices who 
have to do their thinking on a lower level — on the level of 
George Washington’s thinking when he warned that ‘the nation 
which indulges toward another an habitual hatred, or an habit 
ual fondness, is, m some degree, a slave ” 

If President Monroe and a large part of the American people 
found an attitude of detachment difficult in 1823, when the 
Greek people were fighting for their independence, our gov 
emment and people were to find that the revolutionary upns 
mgs of 1848 in Europe made such an attitude no less difficult 
And by 1848 the United States had become far more of a 
democracy than it had been m 1793, when President Washing 
ton was able to disregard the popular clamor Beginning with 
Andrew Jacksons election to the White House in 1829, a new 
kind of person came to be associated with the conduct of the 
executive branch, a Cleon instead of a Pericles, a man who 
found his justification less m distinctive qualities of character 
and intellect or in belonging to a governing class, more in the 
fact that he was representative of the people The new type of 
executive would feel an obligation which Washington and the 
Adamses, for example, had never felt — which James Monroe 
had never felt — to carry out the immediate will of the people 
i\here that will made itself clearly felt Washington considered 
that he had been elected by the people to apply his oivn judg 
ment to the conduct of the nation’s affairs His later successors 
ha\e tended more to consider that they were elected, rather, 
to give expression to the popular judgment I mention this 
because it explains why the precedent of 1793, in which the 
President openly flouted the popular will of the moment, has 
never been repeated The popular will has been flouted by 
hter Presidents, as it was in some instances by Franklin I> 
Roosevelt, as it has been by President Eisenhower, but never 
openly, ahvaiys by means of subterfuge in some degree That 
subterfuge is an important part of the art of democratic govern 
ment today — and in more countries than just the United 
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pendence is insignificant beside the fact that we did not, ulti- 
mately, undertake any effective intervention. The American 
people cheered themselves hoarse when Kossuth visited our 
shores in the cause of Hungarian independence. But when it 
became evident that he was summoning us to active interven- 
tion in Europe, then, says Professor Bailey: “the enthusiasm 
evaporated with a suddenness proportionate to its extravagance. 
The magnetic Hungarian sailed from America a sadder and 
wiser man, leaving behind him Kossuth beards, Kossuth hats, 
Kossuth overcoats, and even Kossuth County, Iowa.”« The 
fact is that we, the American people, had no intention of 
departing from our traditional foreign policy in the ultimate 
test, where it would involve sacrifice as well as shouting. 

One can imagine that President Monroe, in 1823, might 
have aroused a storm of enthusiastic support for himself if he 
had, in his message, included ringing words on behalf of Greek 
independence. But if, in addition, he had proposed an American 
expeditionary force against Turkey he would surely h^ve found 
the sobriety of the American people wonderful to b^old. 
Perhaps it would have been the same in 1793 i resi en 

ington had called for a general mobiliration conscription and 

the doubling of taxes to support the cause which Citizen Genet 

represented so appealingly. of 

I cite these tempests of public opinion 
the politicians because we cannot undersund ^ 

any rf our democracies unless we undersund 
atuch to them. They play an import^t role, ve^ often a mo« 
dangerous role, but generally also a limited ^ ^ 

ciatk conduct of foreign relations. One ““"-P ‘ 

of a preponderant part of *'*' were violent 
munist China from ig49 >954* ^ , rhina In the 

in our animus and our professions a^mst 

summer of 1954 President ^tion to the Chinese 

Korea, an outstanding symbol of pp official visit 

Communists, was enthusiastically greeted on an 

« Bailey, op. cit., pp. sSy-sSS. I ^ g 



possessions of the house of Hapsburg are but as a patch on the 
earth’s surface.”^ 

^Vhen the eloquent and attractive leader of the unsuccessful 
Hungarian rebellion, Louis Kossuth, came to visit us in 1851, 
popular enthusiasm went wild. Again the government was car- 
ried along with it. The Secretary of State, addressing a banquet 
in honor of Kossuth, said: “We shall rejoice to see our American 
model upon the Lower Danube and on the mountains of 
Hungary. ... I limit my inspirations for Hungary, for the 
present, to that single and simple point — Hungarian independ- 
ence, Hungarian self-government, Hungarian control of Hun- 
garian destinies.”® One result of these noble remarks was that 
Austria all but broke off relations with us. 

Throughout this whole period the ironclad and established 
foreign policy of the United States, as set forth in Washington’s 
Farewell Address and the Monroe Doctrine, was non-interfet' 
ence, non-participation, neutrality in the affairs of Europe. 
Neither Mr. Daniel Webster nor anyone else, as far as I know, 
proposed that this policy be abandoned. The fact is that Mr. 
Webster, when he intervened in favor of Hungarian independ- 
ence, was not concerning himself with foreign policy at all. 
He was^ concerning himself with domestic politics. He was not 
modi^ing our foreign policy. He was merely allowing it to be 
ovemdden by domestic political considerations. The foreign 
policy remained unchanged and would, presumably, manifest 
Itself again whenever the domestic considerations allowed. 

We must not make too much of these episodes. The fact that 
the ship of state has often wobbled does not mean it has not 
adhered to a set coune. The fact that the Monroe Doctrine 
took the shape it did is more important and significant than the 
fact that President Monroe, at one moment, ivanted to give 
n a different shape. The fact that we exchanged diplomatic 
recriminations with Austria over the issue of Hungarian indc- 
♦ Balley, op. fil., p. 18G. 



XIII . I have been giving examples from American 
history of a conflict that characterizes the development and 
implementation of foreign policy in any democrat^, n m 
lectual terms the conflict is between the stmteg.cal considera- 
tions that generally determine foreign policy m its more durable 
aspects, and the emotional, partisan, or 'deologiral lesions 
svhich are aroused over particular i^ues that ' 

Although this conflict takes place svithin each of ^ " 

the councils of government, it manifests itself 
between government and people in a democra^. Cir™rasrance 

remains native to the rank and n . e;ni-»M*nn a trovcm- 

free of such responsibility. Where t IS 

mental administration is ^ polirical considerations 

policy considerations against dom ^ po 
in making the decisions lliat fall to it. 

I have given examples from old history. Ixi me g 

some that are witliin our rarraoiy-^^ „pvernment in Argentina 
A few years ago P ^ nempaper. /.at 

seized and. in ellect. 3.., ion by the Argentine 

Prcma of Buenos j„ri„lic,ion. 

government iviihin the limiw o 



to the United States. He was paid the rare honor of being in- 
vited to address a joint session oE Congress in Washington. But 
when he proposed before that session an all-out attack on 
Communist China by Korean and Chinese Nationalist armies, 
with American air and naval support, the sudden silence was 
startling. You might say that the air all over the United States 
turned blue with sobriety. There was no more enthusiasm for 
Mr. Rhee after that. He left the country, precisely as Mr. Kos- 
suth had left it a century earlier, a sadder and a wiser man. 

President Rhee failed to understand what should be a first 
principle for the understanding of these situations. The public, 
always and everywhere, finds it easy to separate in its 
enthusiasm for a cause from sacrifice for that cause. Shrew 
politicians encourage it in this self-deception. When they are 
riding the wave of one of these accesses of popular ideologica 
passion they call for more dynamic, more militant, more posi- 
tive policies — but they generally do not couple this with pro- 
posals for economic mobilization, for greater manpotver 
conscription, and for higher taxes. 

All this has its bearing on the widespread misunderstanding 
of Secretary Dulles’s famous "liberation” policy during t e 
first Eisenhower administration. But this belongs to later chap- 
ters. 
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sponsibility. It said to the world that public opinion in the 
United States might prevail over our international obligations; 
and in principle, at least, this was not a good thing to say to 
other nations. Quite incidentally, it could do La Prensa no 
good and might harm it by arousing nationalistic resentment 
among the Argentine people at foreign interference in their 
domestic concerns. 

But the incident was unimportant. It counted for nothing 
in the sweep and range of international affairs. The statement 
was not a major declaration by the government of the United 
States. It appeased the American press, had no lasting effect on 
the situation in Argentina, and was quickly forgotten by every- 
one. United States policy continued to be, as it is today, that 
of non-intervention in the internal affairs of the other American 
republics: just as our policy of non-intervention in European 
affairs survived, intact, Daniel Webster’s support of the Hun- 
garian rebellion. Such incidents represent the ordinary com- 
promises of politics. One must expect them. Whatever may have 
been true in President Washington’s day and in the circum- 
stances of his unique personal prestige, in our day those who 
do not bend somewhat to the blasts of public opinion end by 
being broken, and that beneffts nobody. These are matters 
of degree. 


Now let me recount another episode that was a 
less insignificant than the La Prema intervention. ’This took 
place in 1945 and ’46. Even the calmest and most discipline 
population is liable to an access of uncontrolled * 

Lment of victory after a war in which it has snbject^elf 
to unwonted discipline and sacrifice. Frustra ion 
There is a mood of exaltation and "ghteousness a sense^o^ 
having at last emerged into the millennium, an 
on wiping the international slate clean, once and for ^1, 
such villainous elements as still remain, clem 
supposed to have caused all^he Wilson’s 

This is the popular mood that d 



It was wholly outside the jurisdiction of the government of the 
United States. The United States was a party to treaties by 
which it had committed itself not to intervene in the internal 
afEairs of any other American republic. This was an internal 
affair of the Argentine Republic. Consequently, while private 
Americans, newspaper rvriters or radio commentators, were 
quite free to make an issue of the Argentine government’s action, 
the government of the United States was not free to do so. 

But our American newspapers, aroused by the fate of a fellow 
newspaper in Buenos Aires, embarked on a campaign in which 
they pressed the State Department to do something. It was no 
use for the officials of the Department to tell the editorial 
writers that it was not up to the United States government to 
protect Argentines against their own government, that our 
foreign policy was not to interfere in the domestic affairs of 
other American republics, and that we had treaty obligations 
to this effect. As far as the newspapermen were concerned, 
this was simply a matter of fighting the good fight against 
evildoers. Would the State Department stand by and see this 
innocent newspaper assassinated by a bloodstained tyrant? 
Would it “appease" Per6n? In its addiction to “expediency” 
was it as callous as all this to moral principle? If our wives and 
daughters were being assaulted by a monster, would any of us 
stand idly by because of some legalistic technicality? Were we 
(in the State Department) men or were we mice? 

The answer is that we were men. We were human. The re- 
sponsible political officials bore the heat for a time, and then 
succumbed. (I was there and consequently cannot find it in 
myself to blame them.) A public statement was issued deploring 
the action of the Argentine government against La Prensa, 
reminding it that in the United States public opinion was 
paramount, and saying that the action against La Prensa might 
consequently compel a reconsideration of our policy toward 
Argentina, Our newspapers cheered and the State Department 
breatltcd easily once again. 

The statement ^vas, in itself, a declaration of national irrc- 
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challenge him, the more so because it was not itself insensible 
to the emotions involved. 

Nelson Rockefeller, Assistant Secretary for Inter-American 
Affairs, the advocate of reconciliation with Argentina, had either 
to bend with the blast or fall. He tried to bend. In an address in 
Boston he praised Ambassador Braden and supported his actions. 
But it was too late. Mr. Rockefeller learned, just before deliver- 
ing his address, what was announced publicly the next day, 
that "his resignation had been accepted" and that Ambassador 
Braden had been named to succeed him. 

Mr. Braden returned to Washington like a Caesar returning 
from the frontiers for a triumph in Rome. He gave interviews 
at airports along the way in which he called for an uprising 
of the Argentine people, and tor outside assistance in support 


of such an uprising. 

AH this provided a spectacle that satisfied the moral sense 
of the American people in the mood of 1945- ^ 

which Mr. Braden had picked with Argentina had prac ical 
consequences. It paralyzed the operations of 
system. For example, a conference had 
before the quarrel began, to conclude an inter- m 
ity pact. The importance of such a pact was ^ 
the Liet Union and a necessary precaution 
use of the veto in the ^ou^al^of t^e 

to cover aggression on her part. Bu ^ 

in Washington he announcement, 

of recent developments in Argentin , , nroperly 

"the United States Government does not feel that it ^ proper / 
negotiate or sign with the present Argentine regime treaty 


had not ^ 

we must pay a price for our camp prospective 

that the price included defeLe. Now it ap- 

hemisphere arrangements for . and prosecuting a 

peared that the United States, 7 P designed to meet 

quarrel .«th Argentina, had to forgo acuon designed 



attempt to bring about, at the end of the First World War, a 
genuine peace of reconciliation. It was also the mood of the 
American people in 1945. 

In this mood many of us Americans felt a strong indignation 
at the continued existence, in Argentina, of what was popularly 
regarded as a fascist regime surviving the defeat of fascism. Our 
government’s recognition of this regime in 1945 therefore 
aroused the cry of “appeasement,” and a storm of popular 
indignation broke over its head. 

At that moment a new American ambassador arrived m 
Buenos Aires. Spruille Braden’s courage and sterling integrity 
were matched by his fighting spirit. I suspect that international 
relations presented themselves to him as something not dis- 
similar to the game of cops and robbers. Fighting the wicked 
was instinctive with him, and the public clamor stirred his 
blood. Upon his arrival in Buenos Aires he publicly flung his 
defiance into the teeth of the government to which he was 
accredited. 

This was the beginning of an extraordinary page in the his- 
tory of our inter-American relations, a page which reminds one 
of Citizen Genet’s mission. The American ambassador to 
Argentina embarked on a deliberate public campaign on 
Argentine soil to unseat the Argentine government. In speech 
after speech and interview after interview he denounced a 
fascist regime — ^which he said must remain nameless — that 
trampled on the rights of the people, rode roughshod over 
women and children, and so forth. 

All this made exhilarating reading for our public in the 
United States, and it went a bit wild in its approval. Here was 
no “striped-pants" diplomat but a red-blooded two-fisted Amer- 
ican whose “shirt-sleeves" diplomacy would make these foreign 
dictators sit up and take notice. Braden was the hero of the hour. 
People began talking about him as a possibility for the 
White House. Under the circumstances, whether he or the 
government in Washington had made the policy that he 
following, the government could not have been expected to 
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foreign policy considerations with popular pressures at home. 

One of the standard means by which governments meet this 
dilemma is by a more or less cultivated inconsistency between 
word and deed. To elicit popular support the spokesmen of 
government use words freely, proclaiming all sorts of things 
which, if they are sober and responsible men, they will try 
to avoid carrying out or will drastically modify in practice. 

Students of international affairs ought to understand t is, 
even when others do not. They ought to be able to weigh the 
extent to which the words of government spokesmen are to be 
taken at face value as pronouncements of foreign P° 
the extent to which they are to be taken as mere rhe oncal 
devices. Yet I am occasionally surprised at the persons wh 
fail to make this distinction. , 

I recall listening to an able scholar read ® * 

difference between the foreign policy of . j- 

administration and the foreign policy of the Etse'ihow r ad 
ministration. What was the difference? It svas ‘hat, whde the 

Truman policy had been ^ Tru^n poTy 

hower policy was one of "liberation. ^ . j jts 

was to keep the Soviet Union from adding f 
conquests, the Eisenhower policy was to liberate areas already 

“sris- doub, d... .b. 

for ^peaceful liberation of the soviet Umon »ateto ^ 

equally little reason to doubt ho'^-.^^at 

of its intention to hberate them Students 

that were quite outside the real persuaded some of 

of the national political scene m 1952 P support 

the Republican leaders that ‘hew ^hadjo h 

of certain minority groups, w 1 national election. 

Democratic party, if it stock with affinities 

These grou^^epresented caste™ ^ pf 

for the “old countries that wer b 



the developing threat from the Soviet Union, which was ad- 
vancing in east Europe and threatening Iran. This realization 
was instantly sobering in its effect. The tide of opinion began 
to turn with a rapidity which Mr. Braden could not have 
expected. He was about to find out now, what General Mac- 
Arthur was to find out later, that the American people ordi- 
narily prefer their strong men at a distance. 

Braden’s political demise was the more certain because his 
policy was having the opposite of the effect it was supposed to 
have in Argentina. Colonel Peron, the emerging strong man 
of Argentina, was glad to identify himself in the public eye 
as the chief target of the foreign interventionist. Now, ivith 
elections scheduled, he entered his candidacy for President on 
the slogan: "Braden or 1." Braden campai^ed against him 
in broadcasts from Washington. Perdn identified himself with 
the defense of Argentine sovereignty. When Perdn won an 
ovenvhelming victory, in what the opposition conceded to 
have been a fair election, qualified observers agreed that the 
Braden policy had, in the words of the New York 
"virtually assured Senor Perdn’s election,"^ 

It %vas only a matter of time, now, before Mr. Braden followed 
the path of Citizen Genet — although there was no question, I 
am glad to say, of guillotining him. He simply retired to the 
banks of the Hudson River, in the city of New York, where 
he was forgotten with notable rapidity by the people who had 
so recently cheered him on. 

This episode was of greater consequence than the later epi- 
sode of La Prensa for it confused our inter-American relations 
and hurt our national prestige. But it represented, essentially, 
an aberration — die emotional aberration which manifests itsel 
in all peoples at the moment of victory. 


Still, die normal tension between a government restrained 
by prudence and an ideologically impelled people remains, 
compelling every government to decide how it will reconcile 
» Article by Mfllon Brackcr from Bueno* Aires, December 7 . 1917* 



national election campaign of 1956 When a party has been out 
of office tor twenty years, as was the plight of the Republicans 
in 1952, a new generation has grown up through its ranks a 
generation that has learned to think only in these domestic 
terms The new generation has never had occasion » ^ 
the reactions of Europeans or Asiatics, since Europeans and 
Asiatics are not enrolled as voters Is it not natura 
these new people do finally achieve 

on them abruptly and without effective preparation they^are 
unable to change their thinking and abandon ^ ^ 

pation overnight? We will see the same thing ™ *e “emo^a 
they remain out of power as long as the ^epub ca^ 

Like ■liberation,” the doctrine of 

claimed by Secretary Dulles in January, ’9^' Republicans 
understood, to some extent, m these terms Th^JiepjrWi^^^ 
had promised the voters that they wou 

tary security for less money, that they wou y-ducine taxes 
J militar^ power of f^mud States whde reducing t^^^^ 

and balancing the budget f ^ ’ jn the government 

sincerity, which became manifest sponsibihty Whether 

after they achieved the power ™naim preceded or 

their belief m what they said becoi^an article of 

followed the saying the fact is t ® ' j, ^ g,, „en were 

faith During the first year or especm^^^. 
intent on honoring their promts mn™ military security 

waiting to see how they would provi e ^ dilemma 

for less money They had to do some! mg domestic econ 

Budget balancing was essentially military con 

omy, and as such tended to have P” affairs This thinking 
siderations which had to do with ^ pnmary concern 

was natural to men who hitherto a pushed them m the 
only with the domestic scene nuclear weapons and the 

direction of a greater reliance on fact that the 

threat of big nuclear weapons-m spi ^ 

Soviet Union, at that very time, wa ^ threat It ivas 

tial of her oivn which tended to neutmUte 



the Soviet Union. The way to capture their support was to 
promise to liberate the old countries. No one who knows how 
single-minded political leaders may become in the course of 
an election campaign would be surprised to learn that the 
implications of such a promise for foreign policy may well have 
been excluded from consideration as irrelevant. When, after 
the electoral victory, the Eisenhower administration came into 
power, it may well have considered seriously, for the first time, 
what means might be available for carrying out a policy of 
“liberation"; and it may then have faced, for the first time, the 
fact that such means were not available. Under such circum- 
stances, a situation would have arisen in which “liberation 
continued to be proclaimed as the objective of policy, while 
policy in the sense of what was actually done continued to 
address itself to the objective of “containment." 

There are no grounds for questioning the sincerity of the 
Republican leaders; for like the Democrats (and like all of us 
except the Communists) they would have been glad to see the 
satellites peacefully liberated. But it remains true that the real 
purpose which “liberation" served was more adequately repre- 
sented by the results of the 1952 election than by the outcome 
of the East German riots in 1953 or the Hungarian rebellion 
in 1956’ Here the weight of domestic political considerations 
was determinative — as when Secretary of State Webster, a 
century earlier, had called tor the liberation of Hungary. 
Neither in the case of Mr. Webster nor in that of Mr. Dulles 
was the foreign policy which each had inherited changed or 
even materially affected by the brave words ^vhich he spoke. 

During the period in which a political party is out of power 
its business is with the domestic scene. Except for certain 
Congressmen who do not represent a general party discipline, 
the opposition party is not charged with responsibility for 
foreign policy and the conduct of foreign relations. But its 
leaders arc acutely aware of their responsibility for achieving 
victory on the domestic scene. This is true of any party whicli 
is out of office. One could see it in the Democrats during the 



the speedi should not be regarded as anything except a domestic 
political tactic. The Communist countries, I note, have carried 
this tactic to a sort o£ ultimate extreme. 

I shall not pretend tliat this kind of thing appeals to me or 
that I regard it as anything except dangerously demoralizing to 
international relations. It represents a decline m the standards 
of international conduct svhich is the price t lat las een pai 
for the shift of political power from a cosmopolitan el'W “ 
nationalistic and often xenophobic masses o | . 

gerous because it impairs that civility on svhic , 

Lpend, and also because the verbal excesses to ^ 

may go to a point at which there is no longer any possibility 
of avoiding their implementation by deeds. 

In the last chapter I made a distinction between s o d and 
deed. The example I gave was Daniel Webster s verbal inte^en 
tion in the Hungarian rebellion against Aus ri jr„„garian 
not, I said, constitute an effective intervention ^ 
situation, and it left unaltered our «dd>onal P°^y 
taking part in European connicts. The ship of state svobbled 
yawed, perhaps, but kept to its course. 

But the distinction I made beWveen svor If the 

misleading. In international affairs wor ^rrow, that 

President of the United States should of the 

he was in favor of having India p ace u .^vould upset 

Pakistani government, those mere wor 

international relations just ^ thoro g y inadvertently 
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whether the atom bomb shoul ® “ Minister Attlee of 

General MacArthur his words broug plane he 

Great Britain across the Atlantic Ocean on 

could board. . , . . (Cgt it has to be made 

The prime problem of foreign po <7 affairs — indeed 

by human beings. This is a out. We must 

an alarming state of affairs ^bu j history of 

simply make the best of it. Throughout most 



therefore, at root a domestic political compulsion which 
prompted Mr. Dulles to announce, at last, that the United 
States would rely on its capacity for massive retaliation rather 
than attempt to couple with that capacity a capacity to fight 
limited wars with limited means wherever our opponents should 
see fit to start them. If we were to balance the budget at a re- 
duced level of taxation, then we could not afford to support, at 
one and the same time, a full-scale nuclear capability and a full- 
scale capability in what was called “conventional” forces. !We 
would have to make a choice, which meant that we would have 
to choose the nuclear capability and let the conventional capa- 
bility go. Again, I do not doubt Mr. Dulles’s sincerity, the more 
so as the full impact of the foreign policy considerations, as dis- 
tinct from the domestic considerations, may not have struck him 
until after his announcement of the new policy. 

I am sorry that, because my subject is American foreign policy 
rather than, say, German foreign policy or the foreign policy of 
India, I have to take my examples so generally from people 
like Daniel Webster and Secretary Dulles. However, those who 
serve in diplomatic posts around the world, or at the United 
Nations in New York, know that response to domestic pressure 
is not limited to American diplomacy. 

A number of years ago the chief of a friendly delegation at 
the United Nations General Assembly approached one of our 
American delegates with some embarrassment. He said that he 
wanted us to know in advance that he was about to make a 
speech attacking and abusing us. He hoped that we would not 
take it seriously, that we would try to overlook it. This speech, 
he said, was strictly "out the window." In other words, while he 
would ostensibly be addressing the General Assembly, he would 
really be speaking “out the window" to his own political sup 
porters at home, currying favor with the anti-Americans and the 
xenophobes among them by bravely attacking us. President 
Per6n of Argentina, too, would sometimes tell our American 
ambassador in adv^ance when he ivas going to make a speech 
heaping insult and abuse on the United States, explaining that 
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XIV . In earlier chapters I have told how, 

time, the concept o£ the two ^ 

polky o£ the United States. We A>n-cans havtnj^ a New 
World in which to make a new start, turned o 

° 'mat atut the implications f 

“^rd^rt^rownda.^ 

volving constant straining to bring a difficult y 
formity with an insistent „ali^e the legend of 

In our own century we have j'ctintruished from the 

an inter-American community of "=>«“' New World 
rest of the world and bound toge er y ^ different cul- 

ideology. But the Latin to this legend, 

tural background, have not been quixotic 
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and unstable, varying back and f , thinking, and an 

ism, whenever the legend has dom reality has be- 

impatient or outraged patema ism w 

come too vivid for us. found it hard to deter- 

We North Americans have ; „ship with the Latin 
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mankind, and in many countries today, foreign policy has been 
made by one or a few human beings only, and the masses of 
people have had to bear the consequences. Experience suggests 
that these consequences were not good. It is a weakness of our 
human nature to suppose that, when the consequences of adopt- 
ing one of two alternatives are not good, it has been proved that 
the other alternative was the right one. This is quite illogical, 
but it is ingrained in our thinking. Foreign policy by the few 
having proved defective, we generally drew the conclusion that 
foreign policy by the many was the solution which would work. 
But this also involved great dangers, and we shall not cope 
effectively with those dangers by refusing to recognize that they 
exist. 

What is the conclusion? I think, myself, that we are dealing, 
here, with matters of degree. Foreign policy ought not to be 
made by a daily plebiscite or Gallup Poll. Neither should it 
be made by a few men without reference to the popular will- 
There must, therefore, be some tension between the few and 
the many, between government and people, in the conduct of 
foreign relations. The problem is to achieve the right balance 
of these elements, and to achieve a maximum stability in that 
balance. The world’s first democracy, Athens, achieved this in 
the days of Pericles. It lost it when he "was succeeded by such 
demagogues as Cleon and Alcibiades, who in their catering to 
domestic political popularity led Athens do^vn to disaster — as 
Thucydides relates in what seems to me the best single book on 
international politics, his History of the Peloponnesian War. 

Today as ahvays, whatever the political system we adopt, we 
live dangerously. This seems to be the nature and the fete of 
mankind. 
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tion. While our Mississippi River gives access to a vast region 
which offers health and prosperity to those who inhabit it, the 
Amazon gives access to an equally large region which is one of 
the most inhospitable in the world. 

Virtually all over the world, with the exception of the area 
inhabited by the Latin Americans, human population has filled 
up the lowlands and avoided the steep mountain slopes. In 
North America, for example, the Mississippi basin is solidly 
inhabited, but the high Rockies are sparsely popu ate or no 
at all. It is only in Central and South America that you find the 
opposite true. Here the population swarms in t e cor ' 
while enormous areas of lowland remain largely 
The reason is not that mountain slopes are ess 
here than elsewhere, but that here the low an s are e 

Finally, the physical barriers to ^ided into 

the mainland of Latin America that it has ecom 
seventeen separate nation-states, compare o . jjpijere. 
nation-states which cover the northern part of he ^ 

So much for a mere suggestion of why ‘he f 

geography is, in unfortunate. I aho ^ 

Americans were the victims of 3 . , oipt, was de- 
conflict betsveen races which, like all racia (j,’y^n,erica 

grading to both parties. The English the 

were lucky enough to find a "rtua V populated 

Spanish conquistadors found lands therefore had 

by an alien race of advanced civiliza 10 . 

great and established nations to aaainst the infidel 

Seven hundred years of incessan discovery, had 

Moors, ending only in the year invested their religious 

hardened the spirit of the Spaniar , j- that hierarchical 

devotion with fanaticism, and had con . . (puggle made 
feudal ordering of their society "'•**? ^''’^nnisJdors undertook 
necessary. Consequently, the Spams c 5Word and to ex- 

to convert the Indians to . u the circumstances of 

ploit their labor with a ruthlessness w j -pjiis jed to the 

their otvn peninsular history had made 



and them by the uncertainty o£ our own attitude. They have 
been bewildered by finding themselves in our affectionate em- 
brace one moment, under our stem correction the next. In i 939 » 
at a moment when fratemalism was dominant, we received Presi- 
dent Somoza of Nicaragua with the most exaggerated honors 
in Washington, parading him down Pennsylvania Avenue side 
by side with President Roosevelt, declaring a government holi- 
day in his honor. Some half dozen years later, in the Braden 
period, we broke diplomatic relations with him because he was 
a wicked dictator. And in 1956, when he lay on what proved 
to be his deathbed, we again went to some lengths to show our 
solicitude for him. This is what it is to be tom between legend 
and reality when the disparity becomes too great. General 
Somoza never changed. He was the same tyrannical dictator in 
1939* *946* ^i^d in 1956. It was we who could not settle in our 

own minds what our attitude toward him should be. 

The element of pretense, associated with legend, has been 
greater in inter-American relations than it is in the generality 
of international relations. The Latin Americans are not, as we 
sometimes pretend, all idealists whose heartbeats spell liberty. 
Neither are they all gangsters. I daresay that basically they are 
just people — although people who have suffered from a par- 
ticularly tragic history and an unfortunate physical environ- 
ment. ^ 

Let me refer to the environment first. Rich as much of the 
geography of South and Central America is in economic 
resources, statistically conceived, the distribution of those re- 
sources, the climates, and the arrangements of mountain, plain; 
and river do not lend themselves to the development of civiliza- 
tion in the modem sense. The most habitable and agriculturally 
productive latitudes in North America correspond to the full 
breadth of the continent; but the equivalent latitudes in South 
America correspond to an abrupt narrowing doivn of the conti- 
nent. South America is broadest where it is least habitable, 
where human beings live in a state of enervation and infesta* 
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achievement of North American independence, with San Martin 
corresponding to George Washington. 

The combination of these geographicai and historical circum- 
stances seems to have prompted an escape from rea ity as a 
dominant trait of Latin American culture. Far more t ™ ™ 
Europe or North America, a pretense is kept up throughout the 
gamut of cultural, social, and political life. A Nort mencan 
who refers to the Vast areas of reality which La“n Americans do 
not recognize may be regarded as uncouth an 
in Latin America, as much as anywhere, that you see p 
spectacle of the soiled frock coat and ddapidated -‘"S 
on the householder who lives, privately, m a squalo 
would indignantly deny even to himself. It ,s ^ f ^ 
goes in for the endless Latin American oratory hap m the 

midst of despotism and horrible ^!^anitarian ideals. 

New World’s achievement of roans highest u ^ 

This element of is mamfeste^very^^^^ 

variety. One expression of it, I think, is none'of that 

disposition of the socially western svorld, is 

interest in nature and scenery whic , ripooles. When a 

most developed among the Englts ^ enerally means 

Latin American thinks about a “^7,® rfing to their 

its cities, and he commonly evaluates ^^el back 

night life. How many je Janeiro and Paris 

and forth between Guatemala Ci y rrossine the inter- 

or New York or Los Angeles, year ^^^fplanetsl A 

vening territory as if it were ^cLtemala City, although 
large proportion of the ciuzens unfamiliar with any- 

they know New York and Pans t , j-jj of embarkation, 

thing else in their own country ^ xwhole modem history of 
It cannot be a coincidence that, m ^ single Latin 

Latin American exploration, one ^^^ JL^oldt, or Dansrin, or 
American name. The names are on entirely to Englb » 

Bates, or Belt. Exploration has Latin Americans 

North Americans, and Geimans ^ ,vild or ruta 

themselves, so far from being me j 0 j 



extinction, in South and Middle America, of great and ancient 
civilizations. They ■were extinguished overnight, almost as Carth- 
age had been extinguished by Rome, and populous nations died 
because they could not adjust themselves to the new social 
environment. Those Indians who survived sank to that cul- 
turally debased condition in which many of them can still be 
seen today. 

The centralized and hierarchical rule of the Spanish feudal 
order was imposed on all the Spanish dominions in the New 
World, so that at a time when the North American colonists 
were quite self-governing the Creoles and Indians of Spanish 
America were under the absolutist rule of Madrid and subject 
to the economic exploitation of an unmoderated mercantilism. 

This was still the situation in the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, when the Latin Americans suddenly achieved 
their independence. The legend has it that this independence 
was their own achievement, under the leadership of such heroic 
figures as BoUvar, San Martin, and Hidalgo. In point of fact, 
however, independence came to the Latin Americans long be- 
fore they were prepared to realize it for themselves. The real 
liberator, as I mentioned in Chapter VIII, was not Bolivar but 
Napoleon, who, in striking down the mother country, left them 
orphans, cast them loose at a time when they were still quite 
unready to care for themselves. Such struggle as there ^vas took 
place later, when a restored Spain tried to recapture them. 

Take the single case of what is now Argentina, the native 
land of San Martin, who is today regarded as its heroic liberator. 
The arrival in Buenos Aires of two English brigantines with the 
news that Napoleon had conquered Spain led to the prompt 
disavowal, on May 25, 1810, of allegiance to the captive Cro^vn. 
A crowd gathered and speeches were made, but not a shot was 
fired. Independence existed de facto and was recognized. That 
was all. The later campaigns of San Martin and Bolivar, resisting 
Spanish attempts at reconquest, took place elsewhere in Latin 
America, According to the Argentine legend, however, the 
achievement of Argentine independence virtually duplicates the 
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tanUy But can anyone say that the history o£ Latin American 
efforts at self government throughout the remainder of the 
nineteenth century does not bear them out? It is a histop' o 
chaos in which a succession of desperadoes play at king oft e 
mountain over the bodies of the people Shooting in t e stree 
is an ordinary feature of political life „ , 

In 1839 President Van Buren gave John L Stephens 
official mission to Central America to try to Hnd a 
with which we could establish relations Step ens 
classic account of his long search for ® Yucatan 

Inctdents of Travels in Central Amerua, 

He finally 4 me upon a totally illiterate swineherd wh° had 
led a revLt and cLequently. to his own hew.MermenU°™d 
himself occupying the presidential palace in u 
To him Stephens presented his credentials ,.;.e 

I do not mean to imply that conditions ' 
this all over Latin America in the Large 

tially and generally, however, political chaos d'd Pteva.l I^rg 
remnants o£ it may be found, still, in our oivn 

I have described this tragic or u be 

Its oivn sake but because the political we states 

trays has constituted the prime di _ For many 

foreign policy in Latin America from ' ® however, we did 
decades after the time of John important way 

not have to concern ourselves in pmcucal pur- 

with Latin America — except for O ^ ^ Antarcuca 

poses. Central and South America were 
Most North Americans never had occasion to give 
thought , r,„ America docs not 

The beginning of a major inter had com 

come until late m the nineteenth ,1,^ ,nter- 

pletcd our own expansion to the imci i began 

sening area with our cmlization I or ^ ^ rom 

competing self-consciousl) for wor , ’ y^r another, the 
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parts oE their countries, tend to disdain them as fit only Eor sim- 

pie people. . . , 

But the land with its people is what supports the cities and 
their people. Consequently, there is something unhealthy in this 
avoidance by the urban elite, which generally constitutes the 
governing class, of any personal relationship to the land, Latin 
America has been largely governed by cities which regard the 
country on which they rest with contempt, while the Indians 
and other peasants who inhabit the country and support the 
cities suffer the consequent lack of representation or neglect. 
An extreme example is Buenos Aires, one of the world’s greatest 
and most sophisticated metropolises in the middle of one of 
the world’s backward areas. Or, even more extreme, Manaos 
with its pretentious opera house in the middle of virgin rain 
forest two thousand miles up the Amazon. Buenos Aires and 
Manaos pretend to be Paris; they try to forget the existence 
of the country that actually surrounds them. 


It is undoubtedly apocryphal, but Bolivar is supposed to have 
said, on his deathbed, “I have plowed the sea — ^America is 
ungovernable.” Our own John Quincy Adams used words to 
much the same effect, and these were not apocryphal. *'I have 
never doubted,” he said in 1821, “that the final issue of their 
present struggle [the struggle of the Spanish Americans against 
Spain] will be their entire independence of Spain . . . but I 
not yet seen and do not now see any prospect that they vn 
establish free or liberal institutions of government. They are 
not likely to promote the spirit either of freedom or order 
by their example. They have not the first elements of good ot 
free government. Arbitrary power, military and ecclesiastical, 
is stamped upon their education, upon their habits, and upon a^ 
tlieir institutions. Civil dissension is infused into all their semi- 
nal principles. War and mutual destruction are in every mem- 
ber of their organization, moral, political, and physical.”^ 

These arc harsh words, so harsh that one quotes them reluc- 

I Beml^t Letin American Policy of the United States (New VorV, ijns)* P‘ 
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tion to keep order for the peoples who were not yet mature 
enough to keep it for themselves. At the beginning of this 
century the concept of an inviolable sovereignty had not yet 
acquired that sanctity with which an increasingly ardent nation- 
alism has since invested it. If a state failed to meet its 

national obligations, then the principle of sovereignty s ou no 

be allowed to stand in the way of remedial, if not disciplma^ 
action. This was the age of great-power paternalism, of the 
assumption of the policeman*s role by these powers in e u 
of any other agency to assume it. 

Under the circumstances, Roosevelt conceived that ““rven- 
tion by European powers in Latin America raig t, on occas , 
be justihed. At the time when the Europeans were 
ing their use of naval force against Venezuea e 
friend: “If any South American country misbehaves oi ar ^ 
European country, let the European country Monroe 

time, however, Roosevelt came to believe t a Carib- 

Doctrine could not be securely upheld n the sensmve Carib 
bean area if European spankings svere al owe . jg. to 

power were to take over the Dominican ° ensconced 

collect debts, it might, at last, becoine perma qoc- 

in Santo Domingo. At the same time, ^j^tes against 

trine must not be used to protect Latin responsible 

the consequences of misbehavior. Someo powers to 

for these children. If the United forbade mher^^^ 

spank them, then it would have to do ‘ ^P ., ,®ti,e Monroe 
in essence, was the famous "Roosevel g^gj to take over 

Doctrine, under which the United Sta e p 
and administer the Dominican customs. 

While this was a bad thing to do, as we Our 

should note that its consequences were no lasted, the 

intervention in Santo Domingo V the Domini* 

only period of safety, peace, and Dominicans doubt 

can people had so far enjoycd-and some 

^ ^ Palier (Sew York. i955)* 

“Julius W. Pratt, f/iKory f 
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change in our position from an Atlantic coast nation to a conti- 
nental nation with two ocean fronts to defend suddenly made 
Central America and the Caribbean an area of vital strategic 
importance for us. The Isthmus of Panama and the approaches 
to it represented the main channel through which our power 
could be moved back and forth between the two oceans at need. 
We could not, therefore, safely allow it to be dominated by any 
other power. 

But the political chaos among the Caribbean republics was 
constantly inviting the intervention of European powers in the 
area. At the beginning of the present century the refusal of the 
Venezuelan dictator, Castro, to pay debts owed by Venezuela 
to European investors resulted in a blockade and bombardment 
of the Venezuelan coast by British, German, and Italian war- 
ships. A couple of years later, the same kind of situation in Santo 
Domingo brought a threat of armed European intervention in 
that little island republic. The total inability of the Dominicans 
to govern themselves, the chaos and bloodshed which were the 
rule among them, had reduced their independent and sovereign 
state to something like bankruptcy. A receivership was virtually 
inevitable, whether by the United States, by the European 
powers, or by a combination of both. 

Theodore Roosevelt, who was President of the United States 
at the time, had positive ideas about the responsibilities of great 
powers. This was the period in which the concept of "the white 
man’s burden," to use Kipling* s unfortunate phrase, was flourish- 
ing. According to that concept, the great civilized porvers, repre- 
senting law and order, had a moral obligation to confer or 
impose the benefits of their civilization on the primitive, imma- 
ture peoples ^vho could not properly govern themselves. The 
fact that this lent itself to a pharisaical attitude and to selfish 
exploitation should not obscure the fact that in the minds of 
many statesmen it did represent a high and worthy purpose. In 
some countries, like the Philippines, that purpose was realized. 
There have been worse forms of imperialism. 

Theodore Roosevelt held that the great powers had an oblige- 
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One trouble with intervention, as this history demonstrates, 
is that one always tends to get oneself involved deeper than one 
intended. The dynamics of intervention, in this respect, are like 
the dynamics of war and of revolution. It is hard to limit it. In 
any case, we Americans have never been any good at imperia 
ism. We had a small spasm of imperialistic feeling about the 
turn of the century, but it was not long before we w^e oo 'ing 
for a way out of the imperialistic commitments which ^ve made 
at that time. Intervention not only aroused the universa re 
sentment of the Latin Americans, it was general y con emn 


by our own people. . 

The era of bad feeling produced by our ^ ? 

culminated in iga8 at the Pan American Con erence 
There the United States made its last defense of mte 
“What,” asked the chief United States delepte, are 8° ^ 
do when government breaks down and Amerian 
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whether they have been better off since it ended. While the 
Dominican state, as such, temporarily lost much of its inde- 
pendence, the Dominican people temporarily gained more inde- 
pendence than they had before or were to have after. The state 
was worse off, but the human beings within the state were bet- 
ter off. And the history of our intervention under the "Roosevelt 
Corollary,” here and elsewhere in the Caribbean, shows that we 
were never tempted to remain in permanent possession. We 
established no protectorates. We were generally eager to get out. 
When one visits the island of Hispaniola today and sees how 
many of its institutions like agricultural colleges, hospitals, and 
waterworks were built by the Americans during their occupa- 
tion, one can see some point in the view privately expressed by 
some Haitians and Dominicans that this was a sort of golden age 
for the island. 

However, none of us are good enough to be entrusted with 
an unchecked police power over others. The temptations to 
abuse that power are rarely resisted. Certainly the United States, 
in the period of Roosevelt’s successors, did not altogether resist 
them. The intervention in Nicaragua, which represented the 
"dollar diplomacy" of the Taft administration, and the moral- 
istic intervention in Mexico, which Woodrow Wilson undertook 
in the belief that you get good government by overthrowing 
bad, are less defensible than that practiced by Theodore Roose- 
velt in the name of international order. The 1915 intervention 
in Haiti, while it brought notable benefits, also led to the death 
of more than two thousand Haitians at the hands of the United 
States Marines.® In Nicaragua, too, the Marines found them- 
selves having to fight Nicaraguans under circumstances which 
went against the grain of American tradition and feeling. When 
people cannot govern themselves it does not always follow that 
an outside power can do the job for them. As usual, you have 
a dilemma. In any case, the people of the United States had no 
taste for this sort of thing, especially when it was accompanied 
by mounting alarm and resentment throughout Latin America. 

• Bailey, op. eit., p. 597. 
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One trouble with intervention, as this history demonstrates, 
is that one always tends to get oneself involved deeper than one 
intended. The dynamics of intervention, in this respect, are like 
the dynamics of war and of revolution. It is hard to limit it. In 
any case, tve Americans have never been any good at imperial- 
ism, We had a small spasm of imperialistic feeling about the 
turn of the century, but it was not long before we were looking 
for a way out of the imperialistic commitments which we ma e 
at that time. Intervention not only aroused the universa re- 
sentment of the Latin Americans, it was generally condemned 
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the other American republics. In implementation o£ this new 
policy, the Platt Amendment allowing us to intervene in Cuba 
was abrogated and the last intervening American troops in the 
hemisphere were withdrawn from Haiti in 1 934. The era of bad 
feeling was now quickly followed by a wonderful era of good 
feeling in inter-American relations. 

In the years following 1928, then, we launched upon the 
stormy seas of our inter-American relations a new something 
which bore the lovely name of “Good Neighbor” policy. What 
was this Good Neighbor policy? Basically, I suppose, it could 
be summed up by the term “equality.” Great-power paternal- 
ism had implied and reflected a hierarchy in the society of na- 
tions. The society of nations consisted of grownups and children. 
From at least as far back as 1815, responsibility for the main- 
tenance of international law and order had been confined to 
the great powers — the grownups. The others had to conform to 
their decisions and behave themselves. Now the United States 
. abandoned this concept, with which it had made play for a few 
years, and applied to the inter-American community, instead, 
those principles of democratic egalitarianism which it main- 
tained among its own people. All nation-states were equal under 
the law, equal in sovereignty, equal in opportunity, equal in 
dignity, equally worthy of respect. Every nation-state was an 
inviolable personality, Santo Domingo equally with the United 
States. 

Now I think, myself, that this indiscriminate transfer to 
nation-states of principles philosophically applicable to indi- 
vidual human souls has some flaws and some dangers. It con- 
tributes to that glorification of the state at the expense of the 
individual which is one of the maladies of our time. But it 
accorded with the spirit of the twentieth century, and in any 
case — there it was. We accepted it. It conformed to a language 
whicli we held sacred, to the terminology of our Founding 
Fathers, and so we believed it. We proceeded to give it efiect. 
And, in tlic event, it worked. 
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If all states were equal, then no state had the right, by itself, 
to police another. The United States had no more right to 
intervene in Santo Domingo than Santo Domingo had to inter- 
vene in the United States. But suppose government broke down 
in Santo Domingo, suppose Americans were being massacred, 
suppose American property was being pillaged. If the in lyi ua 
nation is not allowed to defend its rights and procure justice 
for itself in the jurisdiction of another, what recourse does it 
have? The only answer is that the community must e or^n 
ited to do the job for it. Specifically, you have » ^ 

national organization and the right of . ^ i 

organized community as a whole, unless you accept 
other alternative, which is the anarchy of a world ma P 
sovereign entities with no effective responsibilities m 
limited exercise of their respective sovereignties. , 
Fortunately, our Good Neighbor policy Republic of 

thing like the Suez Canal crisis of i956'_ P jjs 
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tion o£ American States had been agreed upon at Bogoti. the 
inter-American system had developed procedures, not just for 
co-operation to meet aggression, but for the settlement of dis- 
putes between member states. I don’t know how severe a test 
this system could bear, but it undoubtedly has had a most con- 
structive effect. It is surely a major factor in the relative tran- 
quillity of inter-American relations since 1941. Today, if we 
thought the Dominican Republic were misbehaving toward us, 
we would find at hand procedures for appealing to the organ- 
ized inter-American community to spank it. How the community 
would respond to such an appeal is another question. 

The concept of "sovereign equality,” with non-intervention 
as its corollary, represents the essence of the Good Neighbor 
policy. But by itself this is negative. The positive aspect of the 
Good Neighbor policy manifested itself in something called 
"inter-American solidarity.” In so far as this inter-American 
solidarity found its expression in close co-operation as a com- 
munity it had substance and value. Beyond this, however, an 
enormous amount of verbal energy was lavished on promoting 
the legend of ideological solidarity. Every inter-American con- 
ference since the early igjo’s has been swamped with oratorical 
excesses on this theme, and the final acts have been burdened 
with resolutions expressing in spacious terms the common 
devotion of all the American republics to those ideals of freedom 
and democracy which, one gathers, have been realized only m 
the New World. 

In this sense, the doctrine of the two hemispheres takes on a 
flourishing verbal life in the 1930’s, when at last it no longer 
fits the reality at all. Hemisphere isolationism is implicit in every 
assertion of ideological solidarity. Ideological solidarity is anti- 
European. The American hemisphere is conceived of as having 
a S)'Stcm essentially different from that of the corrupt Old 
World with its ancient tyrannies. One would tliink that Phihp 
n still ruled in Spain, and that George III was King of 
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England, while every Latin American dictator was a Thomas 
Jefferson or an Abraham Lincoln. 

There is, surely, much to be said for lip service. It helps keep 
ideals alive in the absence of their realization. But to 
treme degree in which inter-American solidarity was identified 
with ideology the structure had a manifest weakness. It ma e 
too great a separation between the legend and the reality. is 
accounts in part for that repeated revulsion of North American 
opinion against political corruption and tyranny in tin 
ica, the revulsion from fratemalism to a j 

which I mentioned at the outset of this chapter. It t ^ 
inter-American solidarity was ideological, if ^ 

community represented the liberal Utopia of the 
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tion of American States had been agreed upon at Bogotd, the 
inter-American system had developed procedures, not just for 
co-operation to meet aggression, but for the settlement of dis- 
putes between member states. I don’t know how severe a test 
this system could bear, but it undoubtedly has had a most con- 
structive effect. It is surely a major factor in the relative tran- 
quillity of inter-American relations since 1941. Today, if we 
thought the Dominican Republic were misbehaving toward us, 
we would find at hand procedures for appealing to the organ- 
ized inter-American community to spank it. How the community 
would respond to such an appeal is another question. 

The concept of "sovereign equality,” with non-intervention 
as its corollary, represents the essence of the Good Neighbor 
policy. But by itself this is negative. The positive aspect of the 
Good Neighbor policy manifested itself in something calle 
"inter-American solidarity.” In so far as this inter-Amencan 
solidarity found its expression in close co-operation as a com- 
munity it had substance and value. Beyond this, however, an 
enormous amount of verbal energy was lavished on promoting 
the legend of ideological solidarity. Every inter-American con- 
ference since the early 1930’s has been swamped with oratorical 
excesses on this theme, and the final acts have been burdene 
with resolutions expressing in spacious terms the common 
devotion of all the American republics to those ideals of freedom 
and democracy ^vhich, one gathers, have been realized only m 
the New World. 

In this sense, the doctrine of the two hemispheres takes on a 
flourishing verbal life in the 1930’s, when at last it no longer 
fits the reality at all. Hemisphere isolationism is implicit in every 
assertion of ideological solidarity. Ideological solidarity is anti- 
European. The American hemisphere is conceived of as having 
a system essentially different from that of the corrupt O 
World with its ancient tyrannies. One would think that Phihp 
n still ruled in Spain, and that George III was King o 
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ate with Latin American governments in programs of economic 
and social development. Such an undertaking, which has since 
become familiar all over the world as “Point Four ” was new and 
startling in 1942. The programs of the time, however were 
only partly eleemosynary. In large part they were 
emeilency programs connected with the war ^ 

the Se, fL example, with sanitation programs to 
the extraction of rubber from the Amazon But th 

eleemosynary element, associated with winning friendship by 
generous deeds, was there from the beginning. 

As wartime emergency programs it was -tended 
should be brought to a close at the end o t e war, 
ton actually moved in that direcdon. Then, 
velopment of the conflict with Soviet Russia provided ar^me 
for continuing them^n the valid ground that^^he defense o^ 

the hemisphere required a strengtheni g fiubinus eround 

of the American republics, and also on the 

that they would win Latin A-ericim good;«;‘ 

for our policies generally. Consequen y, Export-Import 

ance, and of financial assistance 

Bank, was greatly increased in j jj ^aid to 

have been good and bad results . ^ 

strike a balance. But I think P^^'^/^ttin American rela- 
demoralization of Latin America t ^tin American gov- 

tions with the United States. While list 

emments were a bit surprised Je „£ the years 

offered this kind of assistance, w j- jj t[,ev' got into the 
they came to take it for grante , ^ ^ assistance has 

habit of complaining about its 

increased, so have the accusations o ° ^ represented 

Part of this demoralization, as . seems - - g„v. 

by an increasing effort on the jra almost any kind of 

emments, in the years since t«, t°make^^^ 

political cooperation, ^ our meeting their re- 

intemational gatherings, dep sj times the effort to 

quests tor financial and other assistance. At 



on paper, are free to insist on both — or to insist on whichever 
of the two alternatives has been rejected. 

Basically, then, the Good Neighbor policy represents the sub- 
stitution of fratemalism for paternalism in our inter-American 
relations, the practical manifestation of this being the non- 
intervention commitment. But the ideological solidarity which 
has been promoted as one feature of the Good Neighbor policy, 
being at odds with the reality, leads by revulsion to such im- 
pulses of paternalistic intervention as were most dramatically 
manifested in the Braden period. Here you have a tension which 
makes it hard to stabiliie relations between the United States 
and Latin America. 

Furthermore, because inter-American solidarity was so closely 
identified with the ideological isolation of the hemisphere 
the making of a distinction between the ideology of the New 
World and that of the Old — our abandonment of isolationism 
in 1947, with the announcement of the Truman Doctrine and 
the Marshall Plan, was viewed by most Latin Americans as a 
betrayal or abandonment of the Good Neighbor policy. The 
Good Neighbor policy meant hemisphere solidarity, and hemi- 
sphere solidarity meant that the Latin American republics had 
first place — indeed, only place — in our affections. The conse- 
quence has been bitter Latin American resentment at the 
Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO). The United States has proved 
unfaithful by associating so intimately with the alien powers of 
the Old World. 

Another development which came to be intimately associated 
with the Good Neighbor policy, although not present at its 
inception, was economic and technical assistance by the United 
States to the other American republics. This rvas virtually 
absent before 1942, when the Institute of Inter-American Affairs 
and the Inter-American Educational Foundation were estab- 
lished, under the energetic leadership of Mr. Nelson Rockefeller, 
as United States government corporations prepared to co-oper* 
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example of aptitude in government which causes us to assume, 
now, that it represents a genius which has always been inherent 
in the Anglo-Saxon peoples. I cannot myself foresee the future 
of Latin America, but many in Washington and elsewhere see 
the region as rising to an increasingly important and construc- 
tive role in international affairs. I have no doubt that, if good 
government can be developed by the Latin Americans, these 
optimists will prove to have been right. 
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engage us in this kind o£ bargaining has become quite shameful, 
although it has lately been matched if not surpassed in our 
relations with some of the Asian countries. I mention this ex- 
perience in support of my doubt that assistance programs, great 
as their usefulness may be, are conducive to the improvement 
of international good feeling in the long run. There is implicit 
in them an almost inescapable element of degradation, which is 
perhaps part of the price which must be paid for their very real 
contribution to the solution of developmental problems when 
they are successful. 

In a sense, this increasingly prominent aspect of the Good 
Neighbor policy has been contrary to the original conception 
of that policy. It represents a new kind of paternalism which, 
like the old, may be adverse to the development of adult inde- 
pendence in its objects. Though the intention has been to pro- 
vide a kind of economic development that will make the Latin 
American republics more independent, more able to stand on 
their o^vn feet, it has seemed to me that these aid programs 
might be having the opposite effect, that they have in fact been 
promoting a habit among the Latin Americans to look to the 
United States for the solution of their problems, and to hold 
the United States, rather than themselves, responsible. If a I^atin 
American country is in bad shape, its citizens and its officials 
are likely to ask, today, what the United States is going to do 
about it. But for the United States the old dilemma remains, 
^at often the political structure of the Latin American country 
is so little resistant to ineptitude and corruption that our assist- 
ance can only be %vrasted. 

I have presented a dark picture of Latin America, and perhaps 
I should end be relieving that darkness. Nowhere else in the 
world arc population curves, standard-of-living curves, and eco- 
nomic development curves rising as fast as in Latin America. 
The area is increasing in its basic strength every year. I rather 
think that its politics, too, arc slowly improving. One recalls 
that the habit of bad government was well entrenched iu 
England before the nineteenth century, when she provided an 



century in 1914. Up through the iSgo’s the Pax Britannica had 
dominated the world. Britain held the balance o£ power in 
Europe. She protected the independence o£ the American 
hemisphere. And in the competition for empire around the 
rim of Asia— a competition that represented an extension of 
the power contests in Europe— she had the chief role. 

But a fundamental change took place in the 1890 s with t e 
appearance on the world scene of three new powers: Germany, 
Japan, and the United States. All three were suddenly realizing 
thL potential strength; all three were being “mpted by 
dreams of what that strength might gam for them, a 
were unseasoned, like children who have groim up 
to possess an adult strength beyond their wisdom and experi- 

™Both Germany and Japan, in a sort of 'the°^Hng 

barked on a course of empire that was ^ 
collisions of the twentieth century. The m e ’ ^ 

iSgo's, briefly felt the same impulse, 

the same course, made commitments that ^ 

and then subsided again under brief 

liberal and isolationist traditions alike. Af er 

adventure in empire she retired. She emerged 

ment and her strength became available to 

many and Japan only when disaster was 

world. One might say that Germany J jbe United 

newly found strength to ^ the maintenance 

States withheld its newly found strengtn tr 

of world order. . ,.,T,,Vh we Ameri- 

Quite aside from the ~ srUannica was 

cans acquired in 1898, tne en g When our sur- 

bound,ln itself, to end " Imh^-ed by a 

rounding oceans ^ ,rould find ourselves 

power that was well disposed t —Ktical and military 

ritally dependent on the require 

conteL across those -“"f- prevent\ny 
US to pursue an active dip o ‘Cy 



XV 

. The modem history of American foreign policyi 
M distinct from its ancient history, begins in 1808. Up to 1898 
e United Sates had cultivated and enjoyed the isolation im- 
it 1* ^ geographical concept of two hemispheres. In 1898 

j isolation by assuming commitments 
arrived i ®"^eted the arena of European rivalries as a newly 
its arnn™,'- ■'^'i this, as we shall see, was implicit in 

elte^d" °J Philippine Islands as a piece of real 

planetary spaL! ^ 

unoremed^^^T^u*^ ™ overseas imperialism was so abrupt and 
it that 01 ^ !•’ hp"'ever, and we were so little prepared for 
BrasD wlnf'^-t^ inking could not adjust itself. We could not 
isolationism ' isolation and, consequently, our 

gone we st'ii T half a century after our isolation was 

with ^ isolationist policy. Only a nation 

vied tit 7 m as we had could have sur- 

As it was th^* understanding to keep up with change, 

it today in 

tliplomatic T el ^ ^'^^>’5, including the present weakness of our 
'vill com,. position in the Far East. But all this 

wmc out m what follow's. 

^'*ith a pcrf!vi*7 nineteenth century' ends in the iSgo’s 

° **^”*'^*°u leading to the birtli of the tivcntieth 



do, we had set out to dominate the world. In fact, however, 
they were pure burden from start to finish, and we had to 
recognize them as such. But, once the fateful mistake o ^ ac 
quiring them was made, we were stuck with them, and it is 
clear that even today, when they have at last become in e- 
pendent, their defense is still a charge upon us. In meeting 
that charge we have added the defense of Japan, orea, an 
Formosa to the burden we already bore. 

I am interested in the particular question of 've ra™; 
in 1898, to make this strategic misstep. And I mean to p 
the question, in this and the following two 
own sake but because it seems to me “ 
tions under which statesmen everywhere labor and t p 

sion of circumstance that tends to shape t e po 1 
nation. In other words, such an examination should sugg 
how history actually is made, and that is its rea ™ ' . 

What I Lve to say here is the product 

tigation of the this investigation 

tions that bear on the question. I blunder had 

with the common view that a McKinley in 

been made by the administration o particu- 

acquiring the Philippines. I wante made, 

lar point in the sequence of events I supposed 

and by whom, and on the basis ^ , nlace where one 
that there was one day and one should take the 

man or a group of men had dca aecide that we 

Philippines, svhen he j“y,nished my investigation, 

should not take them. By the t 

however. I had concluded instea ’j-tuallv impossible for 

tion at the time, it would have been 

the McKinley administration to hav 

oE the Philippines. I never di stopped or 

drift o£ events where its tendency consequently, really 

turned back, where the ;t thought that it did 

had a choice in the matter eve^ • it If we understand tins, 
have such a choice and ^^'as « 5l,all understand 

in the particular case under scnitin). 



hostile or potentially hostile power on the other side from 
dominating them. 

For the moment, however, I am not concerned with this 
larger picture. I am concerned with what appears to have been 
a deliberately assumed commitment on the far side of the 
Pacific, a commitment which could not have been brought into 
any logical or practical correspondence with the continuation 
of an isolationism based on independence of Old World poli- 
tics. This inconsistency would have been obvious if we had 
acquired Ireland as a colonial possession which we had to de- 
fend. Immediately we would have become, unmistakably, a 
power in the Old World, deep in its politics. In our acquisition 
of the Philippines this may have been less obvious, but it was 
no less true. The Philippines were at the heart of a distant area 
in which the rival European powers and Japan, greedy for 
empire, deployed substantially more strength than we did. 
If we were to defend the Philippines, we would have to muster 
some military strength of our own in the area and we would 
have to enter upon the diplomatic game of playing the other 
powers off against one another. Because we did not see this, 
the historical record reveals a direct line of causation from our 
acquisition of the Philippine commitment in 1898 to the Japa- 
nese attack on Pearl Harbor in 1941, an attack that coincided 
with the temporary Japanese capture of the Philippines. Perhaps 
that same line of causation can be traced even to the Korean 
War and our conflict with Communist China. 

Virtually everyone would agree, today, that it was a mistake 
to acquire the Philippines and, at the same time, seek to con- 
tinue our isolationist policy. Most students of the subject. I 
think, would also agree that, whatever our policy, it was still a 
mistake to acquire the Philippines. Their possession served no 
strategic interest but was, rather, a strategic liability, especially 
as, w-ith the passage of time, it came to represent a challenge to 
Japan. And what we got from the Philippines in markets and 
trade was far less than what it cost us to administer and defend 
them. Tlte Philippines would have been useful to us only if. 
as a handful of American imperialists in 1898 -wanted us to 
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ments for Commodore Dewey’s attack on the Spanish squadron 
at Manila,* it had not occurred to the Commodore, and Cap 
tain Mahan, the philosopher of expansionism experienced 
misgivings when it first appeared that we mig t e commi 

to their acquisition = Di„r,r, 

Not only did we have no thought of 
pines before tse entered upon the course o lo J ^ 
they became ours, their acquisition, if it had bee p P 
wouW have been regarded as repugnant to o'** " 

We believed that a nation like ours 

tive government with the consent of the g°ve distant sub 
include within its jurisdiction some seven mi ijjg 

jects, unqualified for ‘=“'“"*’''P; T^/^ad declared its own 
kind of colonial rule against whic whether our Con 

independence Many ^““an nghts, svould allow it 

stitution, with Its guarantees of hu g shown be 

Even It these bars had not existed, P;°P’"f„^,"“li 7 u,„d of 
tore, as they have shoim since, their av establish 

empire which the Ph^fact remains that early 

ing among the lesser breeds i —.tied to the prosecu 

j.s„. s. .™.d rr ”< 

tion of a long and painful , ojiey was one thing 

Philippines O'**' ^How could *is be? 

our action was the opposite H rnade by statesmen 

The Spanish American "“their responsibilities and 

acting with deliberation weig i S , jijeir guide In 

taking the requirements of *’'"*°”7ft its sobriety and aban 
1898 our nation, for the moment ^ur 

doned Itself to glory This was a people » 
government was swept by pu ic opi Corres 

•C/ Letter o£ May as 'SS® 

ponl„cc of Thoodoro Roos^U ^ « IVetM (N'" 

301 Also S F Bemu Tho Un.Ud State: a, 
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much better how foreign policy in general develops and is 
determined — today no less than in the past. 

Having presented my conclusion in advance, let me add that 
it does not necessarily imply historical predestination. I as- 
sume, still, that history is made by men who have a certain 
freedom of choice. But I am impressed by the heavy compul- 
sions that drive them to make one choice rather than another, 
so that the freedom they enjoy is to oppose forces that are 
generally too great for them. 

Most of us Americans remember, from our history lessons, 
the Spanish-American War of 1898. This was the first display 
of that strength which made us a world power. On this occa- 
sion we used that strength, as became our liberal tradition, for 
the liberation of the long-suffering Cubans from the tyranny 
of Spain. This we all remember. What few of us remember is 
the Philippine War, which began two days before the formal 
conclusion of the Spanish-American War, which lasted some 
four years, and which was substantially more costly in blood 
and treasure alike. In this second and much heavier war we 
Americans, to our horror, found ourselves engaged in desperate 
combat with the distant Filipinos who were resisting our at- 
tempt to subjugate them. We have good reason for not want- 
ing to remember this war, in which we became engaged with- 
out any intention and essentially against our own will. How 
was it, then, that we found ourselves fighting to conquer a land 
off the shores of Asia which, as was widely apparent, we would 
have done well to refuse as a gift? 

When we went to war with Spain on April 25, 1898, virtually 
no one in the United States had any notion of acquiring an 
Asiatic empire. It was an exceptional American who knew 
where the Philippine Islands were, or, perhaps, had even heard 
of them. Those whom we identify today with their acquisition 
appear to have had no thought, as yet, of acquiring them. Ap* 
patently it -was not in the mind of Theodore Roosevelt, then 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, when he made the arrange- 
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The administration o£ President McKinley bowed, at last, to 
a basic rule of politics: where you cannot lead you had better 
follow. It had tried, like its predecessor, to calm public opinion 
and to achieve a diplomatic settlement with Spam before to 
late. Now it saw an excited Congress, moved ^ e^ 
tion, preparing to act on its own to have a war. t e 
and. Two days after the Spanish capitulation to our demands, 
the President sent his war message to Confess. . , 

Historians and statesmen since Thucydides h-e 
as a prime danger inherent in war, that states ''•'■ch embark ^n 
it tend to lose control of their own destiny. ^ ^ 

tion of this danger is the repeated inability of stat s to keep o 
the limited objectives for which they have 
victory comes within their reach. 0“^"” „ade ex- 
sole objective of liberating Cuba. T J disclaimed 

plicit in a joint Congressional resolution which disdmm^^ 

territorial greed by foreswearing any dispositio q 

Cuba tor ourselves. , means to 

As we now know, Spain did not ave jnintary 

defend Cuba. We might therefore av objective the 

effort to the vicinity of Cuba, making 

same as the political objective, ° fssity of attacking 

Spanish grasp. There was really no --e necessity^^ 

Spain’s islands in the Pacific tha Glausewitz, how- 

the Mediterranean. Military warfare (or 

ever, has held that the prime mi i ry territory hut the 

in warfare at its best) is not the fight. Since our 

destruction of the enemy s power an jj. not occur 

military had been brought up on ts - would surely 

to them to limit or localize the military effort 
have been hard to show them any re^s «mall naval squadron 

For many decades we had maintain commerce 

in the western Pacific, apparent y predecessor in com- 

and "show the flag." Commodore of ^var with Spam 

mand of that squadron, seeing ^nuadron was roosting lu 

and knowing that a Spanish nava q ^ squadron, 

the Philippines, made plans for a ,g3 



What does it mean to say this? Who were the people? What 
was public opinion? 

Public opinion, as far as governments are concerned, is not 
the spontaneous expression of the population as a statistical 
total. It is, rather, the opinion expressed by those who can 
influence significant parts of that population to a degree which 
might be politically decisive. In 1898 this meant, most notably, 
newspaper publishers. The yellow press, competing in sensa- 
tionalism, deliberately embarked on a campaign against Span- 
ish treatment of the Cubans as a means of increasing its 
circulation. It elaborated atrocity stories to arouse alike the 
animal passion and the self-righteousness of its readers. For 
this and other reasons public pressures were developed, emo- 
tional pressures of a nature hard for any government to deal 
with; since to those who do not share their sobriety the reasons 
of the sober sound like the counsels of cowardice. 

Historians generally recognize today that we had no legiti- 
mate cfwns belli against Spain. Her inherited position in Cuba 
and Puerto Rico, a last remnant of her empire in the New 
World, had become obsolete and increasingly untenable by 
the end of the nineteenth century. It would have to be ad- 
}usted. But the Spanish government recognized this, and there 
was no reason to doubt that, given time, patience, and the 
absence of public excitement in either country, the adjust- 
ment could be accomplished without war. It had, in fact, al- 
most been accomplished before the ^var broke out. The 
Spanish government, moving as fast as an impassioned public 
opinion in its mm country allowed, was co-operating earnestly 
with our government to achieve a diplomatic solution. Twenty 
days before we actually went to tvar our essential demands had 
already been met. 

By this time, however, the yellow press had another case for 
incitement to war, in the explosion which had sunk our battle- 
ship, The Maine, in Havana harbor. This disaster was laid at 
the door of Spain, even though it had almost surely not been 
caused by Spain. The press howled for war to avenge tlie 
national honor. 
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The administration o£ President McKinley bowed, at last, to 
a basic rule of politics where you cannot lead you had better 
follow It had tried, like its predecessor, to calm public opinion 
and to achieve a diplomatic settlement with Spam before too 
late Now it saw an excited Congress, moved by the mass emo 
tion, preparing to act on its own to have a war It e into s ep 
and, two days after the Spanish capitulation to our eman 
the President sent his war message to Congress 

Historians and statesmen since Thucydides derecognized 
as a prime danger inherent in war, that states "'h'^^mbark ^ 
It tend to lose control o£ their own destiny A typica m 
tion of this danger is the repeated inability of states o p ^ 
the limited objectives for which they have ° ’ 

victory comes within their reach Our war with Spam had the 
sole objective of liberating Cuba This ™ 

r r t!;:., 

defend Cuba Jakmg the military objective the 

effort to the vicm.ty of 00 ^ Cuba out of the 

same as the political oojeo necessity of attacking 

Spanish grasp There was X her islands in 

Spain’s islands in the Pac Clausewitz. how 

the Mediterranean Mint y objective in warfare (or 

ever, has held that the prime ^pture of territory but the 
in warfare at its best) is will to fight Since our 

destruction of the * „„ this doctrine it did not occur 

military had been military effort It would surely 

to them to limit or loca reason for doing so 

have been hard to show J,o„„ed a small naval squadron 

For many decades we to commerce 

in the western I’“,‘'^X“'^odore Dewey’s predecessor m com 
and "show the flag die likelihood of war with Spam 

mandof that squadron. * squadron was roosting m 

and knowing that a Sp^n^^ mmck on that squadron, 

the Philippines, made P .8j 



plans which Commodore Dewey inherited from him.* Such 
action by a naval officer in such a position is less noteworthy, 
perhaps, than would have been its omission. 

In a real sense, no positive decision ever was taken to adopt a 
policy calling for an attack on the Philippines. The President 
merely found that this was the naval policy that the navy had 
in mind, and he seems to have assumed that it must be right. 
“While we remained at war with Spain,” Dewey later wrote, 
“our purpose must be to strike at the power of Spain wherever 
possible.”® This implication of unlimited war, which might 
have given a Bismarck pause, was unquestioned among us at 
the time. The political objective of the war was to liberate 
Cuba; but the military objective must be to hurt Spain wher- 
ever we could until she cried quits. The western Pacific was 
one of the principal places where we could hurt her. Given 
these premises, the naval officers were right in assuming that 
we would strike at the Philippines in case of war. A special 
policy decision would have been needed rather to exempt 
them from the area of our military operations than to include 
them. 

The outbreak of war did not, in itself, occasion the dispatch 
of any orders whatever to Commodore Dewey, who lay in 
Britain s colony of Hong Kong with our Far Eastern squadron. 
Action to instruct him on what he should do was taken only 
in response to an urgent cable from him, reporting that the 
British declaration of neutrality forced him to leave Hong 
Kong immediately and requesting instructions. At a meeting 
in the White House an order to Dewey was drafted and the 
President approved it. It read: “War has commenced Pro- 

ceed at once to Philippine Islands. Commence operations 
particularly against the Spanish fleet. You must capture vessels 
or destroy. Use utmost endeavor,”® No one thought of this 

* John p. Loor. The New American Navy (New York, 1005). I, p. 179. 

^Autobiography (New York, 1913), p. sjg, 

• Appendix to the Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Navization (Washing- 
ton, 1^8), p. G7. 
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order in terms o£ the significance that it might ave or 
general position of the United States in the Far ast. t 
sented merely the implementation of a war strategy a 

never been questioned. . 

Dewey carried out his mission with puncti lo an ^ , 

proceeded to the Bay of Manila, where the pams q ^ 
lay. and destroyed it at its anchorage without the 

single American life. . . frnstra- 

The American people had been showing “ 

tion at the lack of any heroic military hineton had 

the outbreak of war, and the government in ^ 

been coming under mounting criticism or timi 
departure from Hong Kong and his 

page news on April 25- Fo’’ * 1 * victory rame. The 

heard. Then, on May 2, the news of ^ I 

relief and rejoicing were universal, ut n P ^ public 
suspect, than in the corridors ^ JVew Tork Times 

pressure for action had been so keen y ^ scarcely been 

dispatch reporting this added: ‘ The Administra- 

fully reported before the fact A^hes upon ^e^ A^ 

tion. as it has upon the ’A acquired a status in 

United States Government has sudden y q greatly 

the East that was not at all looked for the 

change the discussion of Eastern pro e 
last time, in the course of these chapters, th-t 
occasion to note how implications o a unforeseen 

obvious immediately after it ta es p ^ only, 

throughout the period in which *' ** !■ . „ had concerned 

Until this moment, no one ^ ® ences of Deweys 

himself with the implications and Consequently, when 

mission. No one had asked: What nex 

the Spanish squadron had been ivould need to carry 

self without those landing that he had been 

out the “offensive operations in » -,t (lie squadron. This 
instructed to undertake after dealing with U.e q 



omission also became obvious to Washington in the moment 
of victory. 

Although Dewey himself was not heard from, until May 7 » 
on May 3 the Commanding General of the Army recom- 
mended to the Secretary of War that General Thomas M. 
Anderson be sent "to occupy the Philippine Islands," in com- 
mand of certain specified troops; and on May 4 the President 
ordered that these troops be assembled at San Francisco.’^ This 
represented the decision, made without forethought, to take 
the Philippines, whether temporarily or permanently. 

Still, no one was clear on the mission of these landing forces. 
The general chosen to command them, having had an inter- 
view with the President on May 12, wrote him on the 15th; "I 
do not yet know whether it is your desire to subdue and hold 
all of the Spanish territory in the islands, or merely to seize 
and hold the capital."® The President didn‘t know either. 
Finally, however, on May 19 he defined the mission of the 
expeditionary force in a letter to the Secretary of War. He 
wote that: “The destruction of the Spanish fleet at Manila, 
followed by the taking of the naval station at Cavite, the parol- 
ing of the garrisons, and acquisition of the control of the bay. 
ave rendered it necessary, in the further prosecution of the 
measures adopted by this Government for the purpose of 
bringing about an honorable and durable peace with Spain, 
to send an army of occupation to the Philippines for the two- 
fold purpose of completing the reduction of the Spanish power 
in that quarter and of giving order and security to the islands 

while in the possession of the United States 

The first effect of the military occupation of the enemy’s 
temtoi7 IS Uie severance of the former political relations of 
the inhabitants and the establishment of a new political 
power. . . 

WiUiout looking fonrard as far as the postwar future, but 


• II. pp. (x{ 5 >.tG. 
II, pp. ^0-78. 
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merely trying to stay abreast o£ the present, the government 
had concluded that events “rendered it necessary to take 
possession o£ the Philippine Islands. 


At this time the American people had shown themselvK 
thoroughly opposed to the acquisition of overseas tern o 

even a! close in as the Hatvaiian Islands Consequ^dy. no 

one. at first, contemplated the possibility that e PP 

might be kept in our possession. To ““f 

should hold them as collateral for a Spanish 

war’s end, returning them to Spam upon -j. jjj. 

others it seemed logical that we should grant them 

dependence, as we intended to do with Cu a. 

The mental uncertainty and agony which f “ 

Times displayed on its editorial page 

3 it found it Lthinkable that we ^^'^/r.rr^ot dy pr- 

tends that the natives of the Phi pp other hand, all 

ment, as we believe the Cubans available, 

the arguments against ^n^ retention of the Philippines 
with even greater force, aga incurred a re- 
fer ourselves.” It conclu^de discharged only by 

sponsibility in off onr hands, 

having Great Britain tak editorial, the Times 

The following day. in one and 

was saying that “we cou "declines to take them on 

ourselves,” and also that i retain them for ourselves, since 
reasonable terms we roust eve nor hand them over to 

we could neither return them foreseeing the possibil- 

their primitive inhabitant. ^ alternative was impos- 

ity of a dilemma in ^ P^„„ a, i, not unique m the 

sible to contemplate— sue 

conduct of foreign had at last brought itself to con- 

- 1 , die Times . "It is becom- 


Finally, by May 9’ ^g gontcmplated at f.tst. "It is becom- 
template what could not paramount necessity will 

ing plainer every dny. _ ”„g’o£ which we cannot now se 


template wuau - , 
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end the duty o£ governing and controlling the Philippine 
Islands.” 

The President, too, was still behind the march of events, try- 
ing to catch up with them. Being at a loss to know what we 
should do with the Philippines, now that they were at our dis- 
posal, he postponed decision. One of the conditions that he 
made for a truce with beaten Spain, on July 30, was that we 
should continue to occupy “the city, bay and harbor of Manila 
pending the conclusion of a treaty of peace which shall deter- 
mine the control, disposition, and the government of the Philip- 
pines.”“ 


At last, on September 16, in his instructions to the American 
commissioners appointed to negotiate the peace with Spain, the 
President wrote: "Without any original thought of complete 
or even partial acquisition, the presence and success of our arms 
at Manila imposes upon us obligations which we cannot disre- 
gar . e march of events rules and overrules human action. 

. we cannot be unmindful that without any desire or design 
on our part the war has brought us new duties and responsibili- 
""tst meet and discharge as becomes a great na- 
nf Nu-' T and career from the beginning the Ruler 

of civilTmtiom"S “"’'"^nd and pledge 


vin President McKinley, who sought di- 
with n the Philippines, wrote this 

the root fM' “ “"fronts us with a paradox that goes to 
teler iiat h^st tio sen- 

does not 1 1 • and success of our arms at Manila" 

od L hnt in some 

co^ is^tT® ^'"ules human action.” This other cate- 

ent of the United States discounts its own authority over the 
march of events, conceding the sway of destiny. 

‘•Tjltr Dmncll. ttmertent in CulsTn .tiie /V. s. 

"Ibid, p. 6,1. Pt'" 'ork. la,,), p. Cto. 
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XVI • President McKinley, nnhap^ly 
that we had no choice but to make ' a^outcome ’so far 

eluded that destiny must have _,g the view of all 

from our intentions. This "rW* famous vie- 

who faced the unexpected Thayer Mahan, who had 

tory at Manila Bay. ^ , ment of the strategy svhich 

participated notably m the de P nation made for us, 

led to Dewey’s victory, wrote: . . . acquisition of the Philip- 
rather than by us, in the ° tl,e jgast presumptuous 

pines, is so obvious as to embolden ^ 

to see in it the hand of Provi free choice that 

Surely, however, it 'vas *’1' ® '. ([,g Philippine- Surely we 

we at last found ourselves o would not acquire 

had been free to shape our po j^ohion that the Philippines 
them. Surely it was by our own 

came into our hands. a decision to atm 

In point of fact, there ^at they virtually were 



end the duty of governing and controlling the Philippine 
Islands.” 

The President, too, was still behind the march of events, try- 
ing to catch up with them. Being at a loss to know what we 
should do with the Philippines, now that they were at our dis- 
posal, he postponed decision. One of the conditions that he 
made for a truce with beaten Spain, on July 30, was that we 
should continue to occupy “the city, bay and harbor of Manila 
pending the conclusion of a treaty of peace which shall deter- 
mine the control, disposition, and the government of the Philip- 
pines.”^® 


At last, on September 16, in his instructions to the American 
commissioners appointed to negotiate the peace with Spain, the 
President wrote: “Wuhout any original thought o£ complete 
or even partial acquisition, the presence and success of our arms 
at Manila imposes upon us obligations which we cannot disre- 
gar . e march of events rules and overrules human action. 
• • . we cannot be unmindful that without any desire or design 
on our part the tvar has brought us new duties and responsibili- 
discharge as becomes a great na- 
nf “d career from the beginning the Ruler 

of civilirTtiom-S command and pledge 


vine doubt that President McKinley, who sought di- 

with n ™ the Philippines, wrote this 

the root ofM" “ confronts us with a paradox that goes to 

does l 1 1 ^“d success of our arms at Manila” 

"^i!" action" but in some 

co^ is^rWm This other cate- 

mimt of tV, TT^- march of events.” Here the govem- 

mnrrh own authority over the 

march of events, conceding tlie sway of destiny. 

'•Tjltr Dennett, Xm.rican» in Eulon Xri, oj 

"Ibid., p. Cei. “ttent ario (Neiv York, ipit), p. C20. 
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on our responsibility. No sooner was this alternative thought 
o£ than it became morally unthinkable. 

The alternative of independence seemed, at first, to ma e 
best sense. The Spanish war had been conceived by 
as a war of liberation. While it was only the u 
had set out to liberate, by what we call the ortunes 
had now liberated the Filipinos as well. So mu^ch * ^ 

was widely assumed that we would give them 
matter of course — just as we were to g „ doubt- 

freedom. As the days passed, however, it self-govem- 

ful in Washington that the Filipinos were rea y 

Why? Why should this doubt have Spanish 

the test of readiness tor selt-governme nuarter of the 

Americans ready for self-government in ‘ ® gp^i^ jet 

nineteenth century, when - I ^haos that ensued, 

them free? Not if one judges by the po Judging 

Was Cuba, herself, ready for politics, one might 

by the record of her ° had cabled Washington: 

question it. On June 27. ‘®®*’,°rthe Filipinos] are far superior 
". . . In my opinion these people [ ..If.government than 

in their intelligence and ™t>te capa races.’’“ 

the natives of Cuba, and I am fami • almost exactly 

The situation in the Philippines places the Spanish 

parallel to that in Cuba ajity, been resisting a mih- 

authorities had, with inevitable people. IVas it up to 

tant insurgent movement supporte to determine that, 

the United States, newly arrive^n insurgents could 

in the Philippines as distinct from - Spain's place 

not govern satisfactorily? Was it "P imposing our rule? t 

in fighting the Filipino P„„„ of N»”«l''°"'”hc^pwV 

“■■Appendix to the RsP"'' Dewey wanlrf “"j aim tlut U'e 
p. 103. By the fall of iSgg, ho^ • islandJ. ^ minr. 

dent that we should "nevcr-nev^ in Chir!« 

r.hpinos were not ey^ raemorandam n, faring P- S“ ) 

many yean.” [Facsimile of McKi ^ /Boston, * 9 ’°/’ _ be right- 

In war and politics it is often m 
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What brought us to this point was a succession of particular 
decisions relating solely to military operations. We ended with a 
far-reaching commitment that we had not had at the beginning, 
and the question to which I now address myself is at what point 
in the succession of decisions we became committed. 

The date on which we formally and forcibly deposed the 
Spanish authority in the Philippines, replacing it with our own, 
was August 13, 1898. Until then Spain still had a jurisdiction 
formally unquestioned by any government in the world, includ- 
ing our own, which had made an issue of her jurisdiction in 
Cuba only. On the preceding day, however, we had concluded 
in Washington an armistice or peace protocol with Spain 
whereby we were to occupy Manila pending a later decision on 
the future of the Philippines. Thus we established ourselves in 
physical possession while making it clear that we were com- 
mitted neither to keeping them ourselves nor returning them 
to Spain. 

This left us free, in a formal sense, to decide by leisurely 
deliberation among ourselves what it was best to do with the 
islands — whether we should cede them back to Spain, give them 
to some other power, keep them for ourselves, or grant their 
independence. In fact, however, our freedom was limited by a 
moral obligation that had become ours once we had taken 
physical possession away from Spain. Before we had done that, 
one might say that the future of the Philippines was no more 
our concern than the future of the Belgian Congo. After we had 
taken physical possession, the responsibility for their future be- 
rame ours. The man who takes an enslaved child from its master 
is not really free to decide whether he will return it to the old 
slavery, or whether he will leave it to die of exposure. It would 
ha\c been one thing to have refrained from disturbing Spains 
possession of the islands; it was another to give them back tu 
Spain. In the former case Spain would still have held and ex- 
ploited them by virtue of Magellan's discovery, with which we 
had noUiing lo do; in the latter she would hold and exploit them 
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powers behind them in Manila Bay. This was unthinkable 
our people and would have been discreditab e in t e ^ 
other nations. By assuming for ourselves the authority o g 
ment, then, we had already become commute o 
defense of a land far away across the ocean on t e “ 

-beyond the effective reach of our power as 
and to the maintenance of order among the seven 

lent people who inhabited that land. same, 

It is tVue that the price of Cuban 
in the sense that we have been commi under 

Cuba ever since. But we were already interests, to the 

the Monroe Doctrine then ‘’V ” ^Here that defense 

defense of the area within which i 

presented no special problem, partly challenged our 

home bases and partly because inside Cuba, no 

hegemony in it. Though chaos s ou i^ i,y estab- 

other power would be at hand to ta ^ Philippines, 

lishing its rule. The °PP“‘;fJtad not ^"en marked off for 
which lay in a distant region th -tjjer powers were to be 
us, a region in which, until ^ assuming a respon- 

more strongly established than we discharged without 

sibility for the Philippines that cou gave the acqui- 

the acquiescence of other po"'®'^’ position in the far 

escing powers a hostage. By so mu Even today, when sve 

Pacific was one of danger and weakn«s^_^^^_^^^_^_ ^ „„ 

have given the Philippm“ u]d rid ourselves of the con 
practicable way by svhich we , 

tinning responsibility fot ^ether we would give the 
After August .3 we had to decide^ ^ e^em. 

Philippines back to Spam, alio .°T ™s’ the 

leaveThem to the Fdipmo». ^ In pmcuml te^-^e 

theoretical terms we were ^ .j-j,, third-tlia of gmn^ 

first two alternatives were^f-i; “ 

mg independenc^w “ P “g^tive, sucl. rights of 
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seems strange that we should have adopted such contrary poh 
cies in Cuba and the Philippines And if we were going to ad 
one rather than the other to the territory under our jurisdiction 
there are obvious reasons why Cuba should have been preferre 
Our discovery that the Fiiipmos were not ready for se 
government appears, in fact, to be based on a rather special test 
of readiness Between May i, 1898, and the fall of the year it 
became increasingly evident to Washington that the Filip^oos 
liberated from Spam, would by themselves be unable to keep 
their independence If the United States got out, Germany. 
Japan, France, Russia, or Britain would come m on its heels 
Would be liberators should keep in mind a lesson that has 
been repeatedly exemplified since 1898 When you liberate a 
country, intentionally or otherwise, you almost always ti 
yourself committed to the maintenance of its liberated status 
You tend to become the guarantor of your own handiwork You 
have to defend its independence We felt, when the moment or 
decision came, that we could not separate the Philippir^®® from 
Spam only to have them fall into the hands of one of the other 
powers Ib by saving them from the wolf, we allowed them 
be tom to pieces by the pack, our role would appear discre it 
able, we would have failed in our duty as a responsible power 
The Philippines were not ready for self government, in our ey^^ 
primarily because they did not have that capacity for defendiUo 
themselves which is one of the attributes of a truly independen 
sovereignty 

After the Battle of Manila Bay various powers sent na' 
forces to the scene to observe matters and protect the interests 
of their nationals Germany maintained in the Bay u ria'^ 
force greater than Dewey s, and the German commander 
sumed an arrogance tint showed a degree of contempt fo 
Dc\\c)s position This impressed us We suspected then wh 
Ins since been confirmed, that the Kaiser’s gosemment 
fact, mosed by a desire to get the Philippines for German) ^ 
our forces steamed aiva> now, baaing unseated the Spau^' 
authority, the) avould lease ilic forces of German) and oilw 
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the fatal omission that left the Philippines on our hands. 

To have sailed away, however, would have been a course ot 
action for which Dewey had no authority and which he could 
not have iustified in the circumstances. His governing instruc 
tions, in a cable of February 24 from Washington, were to 
undertake "offensive operations in Philippines a ter ea ing 
with the Spanish squadron. However vague this instructmn, 
clearly did not mean that he might just sail away o 
Philippines after dealing with the squadron^, an or 
have done so would have been in violation o it. 

There were other reasons why just 
battle, might have been regarded as a scandal. ^ 

one have explained to the American peop e, in 
patriotic exultation, the retirement <>£ „ ow L Ly 

the public mind "honor” was as much *e issue, 
thing else. These matters were discussed in term 
between keeping our flag flying or ^" '"5 I aving 

face of the foe. Was our fleet to come 'en hers? 

Spain in occupation of the field « ^ answered. 

A question cast in these terms vvM Lnboat, perhaps 

Moreover, there was at least o P ^ S 
more, still at large among have remained 

away, this force, whatever it . jjiereby adding to the 

free to attack our merchant shipp g 

scandal. . ^ Dewey had, to an 

Finally, by destroying the Spams authority in the 

unknown extent, impaired j on the defensive, 

Ulands. That authority had iusurgents. W^ 

in the preceding years, again . it could still 

there any assurance that, cripp e nrooerty of the people 

maintain order or protect the ives a Apparently 

of Manila, including responsibility which had 

Dewey, himself, was raindfu o Spanish authonty. 

fallen upon him as a result o i5 “Much excitement 

Cabling Washington on May 4» ^ccount of not having 
at Manila. Scarcity of provisions 



intervention as we retained even in Cuba under the Platt 
Amendment. We would, in fact, have to be physically present 
and in command to discharge our obligation to defend the 
islands. 

The only alternative left, then, was for us to continue in 
possession. It is true that this last alternative might have been 
regarded as no less unacceptable than the other three. But it 
represented the existing state of things, which always has the 
advantage where all alternatives are equally unacceptable. 
More important, for the moment it seemed far from unaccept- 
able to what was, perhaps, a majority of our interested citizens, 
and to the administration in Washington. They saw us un- 
expectedly established by the decree of destiny in a dominating 
position on the far side of the Pacific, where the cornucopia of 
commercial opportunities in China was about to be spilled. 
They tasted by anticipation the glory of our new eminence in 
the world. And all this was to come to us through no evil 
machinations on our part, but as the providential reward of our 
virtue. We were to enjoy what were, for others, the fruits of 
sin, while retaining our own innocence. No one, at the moment, 
anticipated the war we were about to fight for the subjugation 
of the Filipinos, with all the moral confusion that it would en- 
tail. 

In retrospect one can make a good case for it that by August 
13 we were already morally committed to the care and protec- 
tion of the Philippines for an indefinitely long time. The com- 
mitment had already been assumed, and we must look to earlier 
decisions if we are to find at what point it was assumed. 


"If old Dewey had just sailed away when he smashed die 
Spanuh fleet, McKinley is reported to have said later, "what a 
lot of trouble he would have saved us."“ Before 1898 was over 
many of our people were to ask why Dewey did not just sail 
away, and to this day his failure to do so is widely regarded as 


* M' ^?^'“*** to Harding, p. 68. (Quoted by F. R. Dullci 

Amcncat Itue to RorW Power p>»cw York, 1955], p. 50) ^ 
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political objective of such a war would be the b eration o 
Cuba. But the military objective, which conceme t e na , 
would be to bring Spain to a point where she was wi g 

submit to our will in the matter. This meant hurting er 

as possible wherever she could be hurt unti s ® ^ 
that she was ready to accept our terms. Once t at a ^ 

the political objective o£ a liberated Cuba would 
our civilian negotiators. .u-. for not 

It there were political reasons for limiting ' 
hurting Spain as much as we could or w ,i,ey 

was not the navy’s business to determine 
might be or. on its own initiative, to j adviser on 

was the business of the President an P £ jn- 

foreign policy, the Secretary o£ State. In 
junction from the President the Navys u y _ 
with plans for hurting Spain to the jince the 

what the Western world has conceive w century and a 

days of Napoleon and Clausewiu when, 

half, it again became a thoroughly plans to meet 

The alert naval official who rvas j, points at 

the contingency of war would natura y most con- 

which Spain was vulnerable, the ^ j^ico, was in th= 

spicuous of these, after Cuba an • ,,ined a small, anti- 
Philippine archipelago, where s e of which ivas 

quated, ineffective squadron of nava 

of wood. . .,f-„se of American com- 

The navy’s responsibilities for e taken into account 

merce on the high seas would ish ships in the PhihP' 

by our imaginary naval official.^e p merchantmen m 

pines, unhindered, would be able ora them, 

the Pacific. The duty of the na^ w plans for a 

As a matter of routine duty, show pre^r'y 

attack on the Philippines- The recorf do« Navy Depart- 

what extent these plans svere extent that the) " 

ment before °'/pt«Went and his Cabinei. 

^o^vn, however, say by the j 



economized stores. Will protect foreign residents.”* General 
Greene of the United States Volunteers in the Philippines 
reported on August 27* "If United States evacuate these 
islands, anarchy and civil war will immediately ensue and lead 
to foreign intervention,”® For Dewey to have just sailed away, 
leaving possible chaos and bloodshed in his wake, would have 
represented an abdication of humane responsibility for which 
he might later have been held accountable; and it might have 
given rise to circumstances in which the forcible intervention 
of other powers would have been justified and inevitable. 
Again one must ask how it could have been explained to the 
American people. 

It is hard to avoid the conclusion that it was not politically 
feasible for Dewey just to sail away. Any administration that 
had ordered his immediate return would have committed itself 
to political disaster and would be remembered in infamy to this 
day. It would, moreover, have been sacrificing itself for a cause 
of which it was not aware and which was apparent to no one in 
the first days of May, 1898. After all, men and governments can 
never act on the basis of knowledge and insights which are not 
available to them at the time, however much their successors 
may wish they had. 

If, in fact, it was not politically or morally possible for us to 
hit and run, then our commitment to responsibility for the 
Philippines was born in the moment when we destroyed the 
Spanish squadron on May 1. After that we could find no feasible 
way to rid ourselves of it. In our search, then, for the decision 
that was responsible for this commitment we ought to look at 
tlie decisions that led to the Battle of Manila Bay. 

We should put ourselves, now, in the position of any re- 
sponsible American na^'al official confronting, in the months 
before April 24, 1898, the prospea of a -war with Spain. The 

* “Appendix to the Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation," op. cit., 

p. 68. 

• Senate Document No. 6r, Part *, 55th Congress, srd Session. Washington, 1899. 
P- 374- 



What would the effect have been on American prestige abroad? 
As a practical matter, something surely did have to be done 
about this threat.” 

But perhaps it could have been met by less aggressive tactics 
than those adopted by Dewey when he ran through the entrance 
of Manila Bay, under the guns of the Spanish forts and with- 
out regard for possible mines, to slaughter the Spanish ^tia r 
at its anchorage. Perhaps it could have been accomp is e wi 
less risk, if also less heroically, by simply blockading Manila Bay- 
Such a blockade would have involved great tec nica ' 
in keeping coaled and repaired, since we a no 
within a radius of several thousand miles, but wi 

tion it might conceivably have been done. , .t, ji any 

Moreover, it would have been 
of our people had crhicized ^ade for not risking 

a plausible case could and through a 

our squadron in a run ^ the Spaniards the 

channel that might be mined, o y » ,yith that 

advantage of supplementing the tire oi 

of their shore batteries. defensive pur- 

A blockade would have adequa j2ie service of that 

pose. But it would have been l«s * Spain’s submission to our 
other purpose, which was to tot^ jj^ipiessness to re- 

will by hurting her and demons j^japila Bay was the first 
sist us. The swift, dramatic , „rhaps the most telling, 

blow struck at Spain in the '''f' ^ off Santiago de Cuba, 

When it was followed by the des committed to 

of the only other naval Without it she might 

battle, she was ready to ^ ^he w-ar might h^e >ieen 

not have given up quite so s^n ^ „„,come could hardly 
prolonged to some extent, jp tl.e light of our hmd- 

havebeenindoubt-aswenowKu 

sight. • 
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raised an issue in nobody’s mind. Consequently, no hard 
thought was given to their possible political implications. 

We should take note of this, because thought and decision in 
a great bureaucratic government is largely the product of the 
need to resolve issues. An issue generally has to be made m 
order to initiate the process. If only one man with a strong 
enough voice in our councils had raised a question about the 
political advisability of carrying out these plans, a debate might 
have ensued and the consequent expenditure of thought might 
then have revealed the political dangers that, as it was, re- 
mained hidden. 

As it was, no one thought of any reason for not attacking the 
Philippines. It occurred to no one that there were dangerous 
political implications in the projected military operations; and 
it would have been hard to object to them over the approval 
o! all the competent military authorities. When, on April 24. 
the President nodded his assent to the dispatch of the order for 
Dewey to attack, he quite innocently committed the United 
States to the acquisition of an empire on the shores of Asia. 
It is this decision, in particular, that we are asked to attribute 
to destiny. 

We have seen that, by displacing the Spanish authority in the 
Philippines, we made ourselves responsible for them. Going 
back a bit farther in time, we have seen how Dewey’s destruc- 
tion of the Spanish squadron in Manila Bay could have no 
other result than that of displacing the Spanish authority — * 
and so making us Americans responsible for the Philippines. 
The question arises, then, whether it was necessary to have 
Dewey destroy the Spanish squadron. 

Unopposed, the Spanish squadron in Manila Bay would have 
been free to prey on our merchant shipping in the western 
Pacific. Could a responsible government in Washington have 
abstained from doing anything about this? Could it have sur- 
vived an attempt to explain its abstention to the American peo- 
ple if, in consequence, American lives and property were lost? 
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The decision that sent Dewey to Manila Bay svas e 
dent's in a formal sense. It was developed by the ° 
routine activity of his subordinates in the Navy epa 
Fundamentally, however, it was a product of t e cu ur 
predominated in America about the turn o t e “ 
President in his policy was simply giving 
common mind of the day, with all its elements o 


wd all its limitations. 
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One can never be sure what might have happened m history 
had things been otherwise, but we may reasonably suppose 
that a possible alternative to the destruction of the Spanish 
power in Manila was to be found in the simple blockade of that 
power This might well have left us free just to sail away and 
come home when the war was over The islands would have 
remained, then, a burden and a strategic liability for Spain or 
for whatever other power succeeded her in their possession 

Dewey, himself, could not have been expected, on political 
grounds, to make the decision to blockade rather than invade 
the Bay of Manila This would have been up to the President 
The President, through the Secretary of the Navy, could have 
ordered him to blockade the Spanish squadron and to avoid 
putting the power of the United States into any position m 
which It might find itself responsible for the Philippines We 
can see now that this is what he should have done 

Again, however, no one at the time saw the issue, no one 
^veighed the alternatives of blockade and invasion in terms of 
their political implications Presumably, if the reader or I had 
been there sve ivould have shared this universal blindness 
Today we are ivise after the event 

The crucial decision was the one that dispatched Dewey to 
the Battle of Manila Bay As far as external circumstances were 
concerned the President had freedom of choice in making this 
decision He could have made it othenvise than he did and 
thereby, one supposes, have avoided our acquisition of rc 
sponsibility for the government of the Philippines If he had 
had such foresight, however, he would hardly have been the 
child of his times which he in fact was He would have been 
a prodigy And one may doubt that such a prodigy, a man so 
fir in advance of the thinking of his countrymen would haie 
hid a better chance of being elected President in 189G than, 
say, Henry Adams had 

TCcmany eipecially with the Fim World War approaching might ha%e 
found that her poitcssion of them confirmed Bismarck s s\b(lom in warning 
against the acquisition of a colonial empire 
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London failed to foresee this contingency and to P 
for it. It was so obviously Nassers next move, ^ ^ 

But I don't recall that any of these experts or 
found it obvious, drew attention to it, or Nasser's 

as a possibility in the interval between^^e 
prestige and die Canals seizure. , 

and to all of us, only the day after it * destroyed 

Before May r, 1898, when “"^Spared that 

the Spanish squadron in Manila Bay, no American 
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every newspaper. Yet, obvious 

through on May 2, no one saw r _.ated grave political 

to many people, that Deweys su United States in the 

problems bearing on the P°”h°" . through the newspapers 

Far East. It is astonishing, if you contrast between our 

and documents of the period, .0 note the con ^^t 

thinking about Dewey's victo^ anoarent even to ordin- 
minds L not see, on May ., "J^blleurrepeatedly in in.cr- 
ary minds on May 2. This is svhat happe P ^;,i,au- 

national affairs, especially in connection 
adventure. . limitations has been 
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reason is that tliis event consti u sinec. It co 

and difficult embroilment in ‘h' „,,icli we have not ad^ 
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XVII • The human mind is the captive of its time and 
place. The commonplace conceptions of the age impose them- 
selves upon it. The limitations of the cultural environment hem 
it in. It accepts the general or fashionable beliefs of the moment 
as the truth, however little they may have to do with truth. 

Above all, the human mind is generally incapable of seeing 
what lies around the comer ahead. Especially in the field of 
international affairs, the unexpected is what happens — even 
though, once it has happened, it takes on an aspect of obvious 
inevitability which makes us wonder how it ever could have 
been unexpected. 


Isn t it obvious that the American and British governments 
should have foreseen President Nasser’s seizure of the Suez 
Canal in 1956? I find myself indignant at their failure to do 
so. Anyone knows that, if you strike at the public prestige of 
a man like Nasser, he is bound to react drastically, even vio- 
lently. The manner of withdrawing the proposed assistance for 
the Aswan Dam, in June of 1956, must have been calculated 
to strike at his prestige, to humble him. Surely it should have 
been evident in Washington and London that he would react. 
The one obvious recourse which he had, by ivay of reaction, 
was to seize the Suez Canal. Many experts and commentators 
later expressed themselves as shocked that Washington and 



negotiations between the United States and Spain. In its issue 
of December 3, 1898, it pointed out that the American peace 
negotiators who were providing for Spains cession ^ ^ 
Philippines to us were “making their bargain— whether they 
realize it or not — under the protecting naval streng o 
England. And rve shall expect, to be quite frank, a materia 
quid pro quo for this assistance. We shall expect the tates o 
deal generously with Canada in the matter of tan s, vre s a 
expect to be remembered when she comes into er mg o 
the Philippines; above all, we shall expect her “ 

the day, quickly approaching, when the future 0 
come up for settlement. For the young impena is 
upon a path where she will require a stout friend. . . • 

It is a misfortune that the United Smtes ** 1 ^“*^ ^ 
become responsible for the defense of this arc JP f-pgjjygit 
coast of Asia. Even such “expansionists as eo 
and Captain Mahan saw this right a^ay— that , ^ 

i.'™ ,00 1 .« ,0 d. .whids 

pened, however, there was nothing f gjy bases, and 

naval power in the Pacific, acquire powers 

work out such diplomatic agreements wi isolation 

in the area as might be necessary or isolationism, 

having been lost, ^ve would have to a an 

Look at what the strategic situation Pacific consisted 

which we had mustered to fight jgjty of this figure 

of seven ships totaling 20,552 tons. ( which 

may be appreciated by comparing vveiehs.) We could 

the single British liner. Queen E tza e ^ philip- 

now provide bases for this or an en arge ^-Qj^niunications? 
pines themselves. But how about our ^ separated the 

In the entire stretch of five thousan pjace to roost. They 

Philippines from Hawaii our ships a paralleling the line 
might, however, have had places to ro pi^juppines for two 
of communication from Hatvaii to Palau Islands. An 
thousand miles were the Caroline 2^- 



They represent our eflEorts to meet that commitment with 
means which have never been sufficient. 

There is a primitive notion — more prevalent around the 
beginning o£ the century than today — that when a state extends 
its territory it becomes richer and stronger. The additional 
territory, however, may be a net liability i£ the resources re- 
quired for its administration and defense are in excess of what 
one might call the revenues. This has been the case with the 
Philippines, which have been immensely costly to the United 
States in these statistically measurable terms alone. Far more 
serious, however, has been the fact that the Philippines have 
constituted a strategic liability in two senses. One, lying so 
far from our basic national defenses, in another world, they 
have constituted a hostage which other countries could use and 
have used in their diplomatic bargaining with us. Two, lying 
in an area of vital interest to Japan in particular, they have, 
y offering an implicit challenge to Japan, constituted a root 
of conflict between the United States and Japan. 

illustrate the second of these two senses in which the 
Philippines have been a strategic liability by a brief quotation 
^om Harold and Mar^ret Sprout's Rise of American Naval 
ower. . . . an American fleet, strong enough to guarantee 
i ^ Pi'ilippines, could destroy the Japanese Navy 
® ‘hat could 

rnn homeland against the United States svould 

p°nes "1 to the security o£ the Philip- 

Now let me illustrate the other sense in svhich the Philip- 
pm« have been a strategic liability-as a hostage to be used 
to ‘heir diplomacy. The twentieth 
S ■^“‘hed by a series of agreements between the United 
fh!n!l • J“P"" ‘"’'■'"‘^h the United States agrees to certain 

th np m return for Japan's not worrying us in the Philippines. 
But I go b.-,ck to the beginning and quote from an issue of the 
English Saturday Rcv.aa, svhich appeared during the peace 

> Princeton. 1939. p. 
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negotiations between the United States and Spain. In its issue 
o£ December 3, 1898, it pointed out that the American peace 
negotiators ■who "were providing for Spain s cession of the 
Philippines to us ^vere "making their bargain whether they 
realize it or not — under the protecting naval strength o 
England. And we shall expect, to be quite frank, a material 
quid pro quo for this assistance. We shall expect the StatK to 
deal generously ^vith Canada in the matter of tariffs, "vve s a 
expect to be remembered when she comes into her king om in 
the Philippines: above all, we shall expect her 
the day, quickly approaching, when the future of ma s a 
come up for settlement. For the young imperialist as en ere 
upon a path where she will require a stout frien . . . • 

It is a misfortune that the United States should ever have 

become responsible for the defense of ^^nnsevelt 

coast of Asia. Even such "expansionists” as Theodore Roo evelt 

and Captain Mahan saw this right “’'ni^hap^ 

after it was too late to do anything about tt. Once n had hap 

pened, however. necessary bases, and 

naval power m the the other potvers 

work out such dtp"" dent. Our isolation 

in the area as might ^e nec ly isolationism, 

having been lost, we would The naval force 

Look at what the “raKP consisted 

which we had mustered to S ^ modesty of this Hgure 
of seven ships totaling 20,552 • Sfi.ooo tons whicJi 

may be appreciated by comparmg^" 

the single British Jf ^ enlarged fleet in the Phihp 

now provide bases for tn of communications, 

pines themselves. j g^/t^ousand miles that separate^he 
In the entire stretch o .u;n« had no place to roost. Tnc) 

Philippines from roost. Paralleling the line 

might, however. P„..;,ii ,o the Philippines for tivo 

of communication jne and Palau Islands. And 

thousand miles were t 50- 



cutting across this line in a barrier reaching from the western 
Carolines toward Japan were the Ladrone (or Manana) 
Islands. Anyone conversant with naval strategy, one supposes, 
would have seen that, if we were going to defend the Philip- 
pines across such a distance, we had to have at least a poten- 
tially dominating position in these intervening islands. And 
whom did these islands belong to? They all belonged to Spain, 
to our about-to-be defeated enemy. Moreover, they were 
undefended. While the war lasted they were ours for the taking, 
to be had without firing a shot. Why, then, did we not acquire 
them during the war or at the peace table, as essential to the 
defense of the Philippines, at the same time that we acquired 
the Philippines? I suppose the answer is that we did not 
acquire them because we were not empire-minded, because 
we found it uncongenial to think of seizing foreign real estate. 

The seat of government for the Ladrones was the island of 
Guam, the one bit of land in this whole stretch of five thousand 
miles that we did acquire. Before the end of 1898 the Navy 
Department had published the documents relating to this 
acquisition of Guam under the heading; “Seizure of the 
Ladrone Islands."® Now this was a strange heading, for the 
fact is that we had not seized the Ladrone Islands. The navy 
officials must simply have assumed, quite ■wrongly, that their 
acquisition was implicit in our capture of Guam, the seat of 
their government. 

The order to capture Guam ■was incidental to those plans for 
the dispatch of troops to Manila which were made so hurriedly 
when news of Dewey’s victory reached Washington on May 2. 
For some reason it ^vas thought necessary to convoy the first 
troop transports, even though the Spanish fleet had been 
destroyed. The cruiser Charleston, Captain Glass, was ordered 
to rendezvous with them at Honolulu. Glass was given a sealed 
order, dated May 10, which he opened at sea on June 4. It 
told him to proceed with the transports to Manila, adding: 

•"Appendix to the Report of the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation” op. cit., 
p. t5«- 
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"On your rray, you are hereby directed to stop at the Spanish 
Island o£ Guam. You will use such force as may be necessary 
to capture tlie port of Guam, making prisoners of the governor 
and other otficials and any armed force that may e t ere. o 
will also destroy any fortifications on said is an ^ an 
Spanish naval vessels that may be there, ^ Up 

vicinity. These operations at the Island of Guam s ° ^ 

very brief, and should not occupy more than one or wo 

Captain Glass arrived at Guam June 20, fired some sto^ 
over an abandoned fort merely to get the 
thereupon visited by two Spanish officers w 0 
to learTthat Spain and the United States were at 
they had been\t war for some two months 
mission was simplified by the fact that t e is letters 

were not in opemting order. A courteous 
took place that same day between him an captain 

Governor ^vrote to say that he had ° has been 

of the port "that you have advised him that war a 

deelared between our respective «tiom, ’^Islands." 

come for the purpose of occupying ,t,_ islands. His in- 
But Glass had no instructions to ^ Guam." There- 

structions were merely to capture -pHance with the 

fore, by way of reply, he demande , surrender of the 

orders of my Government, . kinds, all 

defenses of the Island of Guam, wi Spain now m 

officials and persons in the military , junendering tho 
this island.” So the Governor, insteao ^^^^ndered him- 
Ladrones as he had expected to do, simp defenses, 

self, his staff on the island, his arms, an ^ convoy 

Captain Glass had. in effect, refused the 
continued on to Manila, there to eposi philippiucs 

fight a long and bloody war in or ^ o 

after the Ladrones had been refused as a ^ Philip 

So it is that the United States, .>■“" ® ’ that intervened, 

pines, did not acquire the Spanish islan 
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between her and the Philippines, along her line o£ communica- 
tion. So it is that Spain, having lost the Philippines, was left, 
still, with most of the Micronesian Islands on her hands. She 
promptly began to negotiate with Germany for their sale and, 
two days before the formal conclusion of the Spanish-American 
IVVar, on the very day that we found ourselves plunged into a 
new war against the Filipinos, Germany agreed to pay twenty- 
five million pesetas for the Palaus, the Carolines, and all the 
Ladrones except Guam, 

And now I bring this story up to more recent times. 

At the end of World War I these same islands, together with 
the Marshall group, were taken from Germany and mandated 
to Japan. Japan fortified them and, in 1941, availed itself of 
their protection to launch the surprise attack on Pearl Harbor. 
We found ourselves cut off from the Philippines, which we 
promptly lost, regaining them only after three and a half years, 
when we had fought our way back through these same islands in 
the campaign that ended at Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

See how blind are the men who make historyl Two orders 
issued by the Navy Department in 1898 had an importance 
that was not appreciated at the time. The character of the 
order for Dewey to attack Manila was determined by our na- 
tional and human nature. It has an aspect of inevitability. But 
the character of the order to Captain Glass was shaped more 
casually, representing, perhaps, simply the carelessness of busy 
men who had no thoughts of empire. Our failure to take Sai- 
pan, Truk, and the rest of Spanish Oceania in 1898, rather 
than in the 1940’s, was an oversight. 

By the acquisition of the Philippines the United States had 
put itself in a distressing moral position. We could not possibly 
reconcile the forcible subjugation of seven millions of people 
to our government wiUi the principles upon which we had 
established and developed our orvn nation. "What we were 
doing violated cvciy' syllabic of the passage of our Declaration 
of Independence which read: "Wc hold these truths to be self- 
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evident, that all men are created equal; that they are 

hy their Creator with certain unalienable rig K, ® 

these are life, liberty, and the pursuit o£ ’ jj 

secure these rights, governments are institute a 

deriving their j'ust pLeis from the 

that, whenever any lorm of government 

these ends, it is the right of the peop . , 

it, . . If ’this meant -yehing. it -eant had^- ^ 

to impose our government on the Fihpm , 

right to refuse submission. , r „ „ since has caused 

Nothing in our history as a nation, ^ ° on 

such distress to moral men as „n such shocking 

the Philippines. Even the beginning. Here 

effect, since it had been with _ us from me B 
the question was not of continuing ^ practice 

practice of long standing, but o Americans 

that was morally unjustifiable. Many g oni- 

despaired of our future as a nation ourselves 

barking on that imperialism agains ' . ; „ of our oivn 

rebelled in the very foundation X ‘ They saw 

national society. They were hearKic ^ principles on 

us as a morally ruined nation, printed pages of the 

which our own freedom depende ■ , happening, 

day are full of their g^tiuine an^ish ^ lasted 

The events of i8g8 set off a deb which the 

through the election campaign of 190 . "expansion- 

moral issue was paramount. On that title to t c 

ists," as they called themselves-piefe g^g, .n 

term "imperialists.” Most of with the spirit of '"’P'!'’ 

greater or less degree, been m ec ^g^. eentury 

alism which was dominant at th ^ ^ AmcnO. 

England, in Germany, and m experience ° * 

This spirit was based partly on emulation in ot 

perial greatness, which aroused f impu's'’ the "TP 

It was based partly on tion to the heathen, 

to bring the l^'f °f 



based partly on visions o£ commercial profit. It was also based 
partly on Darwinism, the concept of a struggle for survival 
among the races. Finally, it got much of its strength among 
us from the sense of destiny with which our own rapid growth 
as a nation had filled us. It seemed to have been a "manifest 
destiny” that we should expand across the American continent. 
Now, at one bound, we had projected that expansion clear 
across the Pacific as well — and by what seemed the intention 
of Providence rather than any of our oivn. The greatness of 
empire appeared to be thrust upon us by our destiny, and piety 
itself demanded that we accept it. 

Opposed to the expansionists were the "anti-imperialists,” 
a group which attracted to it the more intellectual and ideal- 
istic elements of the population. Men like Senator Hoar, Carl 
Schurz, and William Graham Sumner represented what we 
might call the enlightened elements. They represented con- 
science. It was the people like this who felt most deeply the 
sense of moral distress occasioned by our departure from the 
path of freedom, our setting out on the path of military empire. 

As we look back on this debate, as we follow it in the press 
of the time, which side ought we to identify ourselves with? 
Which side was right? It seems to me that, in this respect, the 
appeal of the anti-imperialists is distinctly the greater. History 
has proved that those expansionists were wrong who believed 
that it WM our destiny to rule the world, or to rule great tracts 
of colonial empire across the seas. Those expansionists were 
wrong, in fact, who thought that such an empire would be an 
asset in the twentieth century. Such an undertaking surely 
would have been foreign to our national character, repugnant 
to everything we had ever stood for, and corrupting to our 
institutions. Moreover, as I have noted, there is no doubt today 
that our acquisition of the Philippines was a misfortune. 

Surely, then, the anti-imperialists were right. We should 
not have taken the Philippines. Imperialism was indeed re- 
pugnant to our national character and our institutions. Yet. 
as one reads the arguments of the anti-imperialists today one 
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cannot quite accord them tlie measure of respect , 

the face of it. they ought to have. These 

armchair statesmen, right in an abstract an , ^jian 

Their morality was more easily applicable m the e 

at the seat of authority. They did not 

of possible action. They did not ^^^Llty o£ e"h « 

ation die tyranny "5=“'".*“"“^°/ jt generally for the 
sve often find them being right, then, b 

ivrong reasons.* „ ,„i,.,her the solici- 

I svill not raise, at this point, the ques piiipinos was a 
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wrong reason. Let me examine, theoretically 

was dominant in their arguments and which I find th^^ 
unassailable. Pointing out that the ^ that if we 

rule on die Filipinos was tv practicing it at 

practiced tyranny fl>road we wo we stood in 

home. If we abandoned the PJtncip principles 

our dealings abroad, we svould end by losing 
at home. , ,„„;,.-i and plausible argu- 

This seems to me an altogether ® .^jy include it as a 
ment. I find no fault with it. philosophy which I 

basic general rule in any book P ^^^y it canno 

ever had occasion to compose. history failed to bear 

be accepted in the present case “ , jjjjjg and again t e 

it out. This is history’s way, to ^ to introduce 

anticipations of the best and roos entirely differen 

some unexpected element that ,. j foreseen. The anti 

result from svhat had been so p one thing- None 

imperialists would have been ng Philippines, im 
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based partly on visions o£ commercial profit. It rvas also based 
partly on Darwinism, the concept of a struggle for survival 
among the races. Finally, it got much of its strength among 
us from the sense of destiny with which our own rapid growth 
as a nation had filled us. It seemed to have been a “manifest 
destiny” that we should expand across the American continent. 
Now, at one bound, we had projected that expansion clear 
across the Pacific as well — and by what seemed the intention 
of Providence rather than any of our o^vn. The greatness of 
empire appeared to be thrust upon us by our destiny, and piety 
itself demanded that we accept it. 

Opposed to the expansionists were the “anti-imperialists,” 
a group which attracted to it the more intellectual and ideal- 
istic elements of the population. Men like Senator Hoar, Carl 
Schurz, and William Graham Sumner represented what we 
might call the enlightened elements. They represented con- 
science. It was the people like this who felt most deeply the 
sense of moral distress occasioned by our departure from the 
path of freedom, our setting out on the path of military empire. 

As we look back on this debate, as we follow it in the press 
of the time, which side ought we to identify ourselves with? 
Which side was right? It seems to me that, in this respect, the 
appeal of the anti-imperialists is distinctly the greater. History 
has proved that those expansionists were "WTong who believed 
that it was our destiny to rule the world, or to rule great tracts 
of colonial empire across the seas. Those expansionists were 
wrong, in fact, who thought that such an empire would be an 
asset in the twentieth century. Such an undertaking surely 
^vould have been foreign to our national character, repugnant 
to everything we had ever stood for. and corrupting to our 
institutions. Moreover, as I have noted, there is no doubt today 
that our acquisition of the Philippines was a misfortune. 

Surely, then, the anti-imperialists were right. We should 
not have taken the Philippines. Imperialism was indeed re- 
pugnant to our national character and our institutions. Yet, 
as one reads the arguments of the anti-imperialists today one 
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role which circumstance and duty, in his view, imposed on us. 
These reservations liad become anxieties of the realistic Roose 
velt by 1905, with the Japanese defeat of Russia. By 1914 ^ 
was clear in his desire to see us depart entire^ om t e 
Asiatic coast." “I hope," he wrote, ". . . that the 1 ipinos wi 
be given their independence at an early date an wi ® 
guarantee from us which might in any way hamper , 

action or commit us to staying on the Asiatic coast. . . . ^ 

of position by us in the Philippines merely resu 1 
them our heel of Achilles if we are attacked W; 
power. ... If we were to retain complete sixteen 

and to continue the course of action whic in t e P 
years has resulted in such immeasurable bene t or . 

I should feel that it was our duty to stay and work or .hem in 
spite of the expense incurred by us and the 
ran. . . . If the Filipinos are entitled to >”<J^P“*"“’;„ 7 risk 
are entitled to be freed from all the respon y 
which our presence in the islan< 3 s entai s ’ c j^or- 

In terms of our present morality, when 

ality that predominated at the time, we ' 6 in- 

We liberated the Cubans from Spain an ^ 
dependence: but we did an evil and a -^^ytHur empire 
fought the Filipinos for four long years ^ 

ove? them. Yef the passap of the altered 

concurrent unfolding of circumstances u viewed and have 
the perspective in which these matt^ ^liberated the Cubans 
rendered obsolete the old judgments, c of 

and they found themselves securely the Filipinos 

our national defenses. We not only ‘ aefending 

but we made ourselves indefinite y resp jj^tjonal defenses, 
their independence far outside the area o policy 

The Filipinos have benefited at least as jjl^ely to benefit 

of the expansionists as they woul av 

from the policy of the anti-impenalists. ^^^gred 

All these things considered, and all tn 
®N«tj yorfc Timw, Nov. s*.»9‘4- 
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pines by brute force, however, we applied ourselves to the task 
of governing them in the spirit of our own institutions. Instead 
of our imperialism altering the character of our institutions, 
our institutions determined the character of our imperialism. 
We devoted ourselves to good works in the Philippines, to 
the establishment of human rights and the preparation of the 
natives for that self-government which they no^v enjoy. Our 
record in the Philippines is, today, a source of pride and moral 
self-confidence to all Americans. The anti-imperialists were 
wholly wrong in their wholly plausible apprehensions. 

The retrospective argument against our acquisition of the 
Philippines, unlike the argument of the anti-imperialists, is 
made entirely on grounds of strategic self-interest. It has no 
morality in it at all. If Dewey had just sailed away, supposing 
that had been possible, the cause of tyranny would have been 
served; the fate of the Filipinos would presumably have been 
worse, but ours would presumably have been better. The 
natives of the Philippines would have been subjugated by 
Germany or one of the other powers that lacked our liberal 
traditions. We, on the other hand, would not have become 
strategically overextended. We would not have given a hostage 
to the rising sun of Japan or established ourselves in a posi- 
tion where our commitments could hardly be reconciled with 
her own requirements for defense in the circumstances of the 
tiventieth century. 

Because reality is more various and changeable than our 
verbal categories the historian is constantly confronted with 
verbal paradoxes. Theodore Roosevelt, at the turn of the cen- 
tury, was chief of the expansionists. But in the longer view of 
his rareer we find him on the other side. The realistic strategic 
thinking that today identifies our acquisition of the Philippines 
as the Great Aberration of 1898’* was native to him. Watching 
^e sun of Japan rising in the East, he wanted to see us relieved, 
could be decently managed, of any responsibility for the 
Philippines. Even the romantic Roosevelt of the first days seems 
to have had some reservations about the advantage to us of the 
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XVIII • In a world of independent but 
nation-states, each must have a forei^ pn ^ sense, 

conduct. I use the term ‘'foreign pohcy m 
signifying broad and established princip . conduct 

Swiss neutrality, for example, is a p seriously 

which has become so established that ^ ^ ’ Questions of 

in question. It is axiomatic in Swiss 

what Switzerland's conduct should principle, 

tion, then, can be answered '’V ” permission to fly its 
Suppose that France requested attack Ruritania. 

bombers over Switzerland on ^ ^ to ask itself would 

The only question which Berne wou . ^^guld or would 
be whether the granting of such Uty, it would see 

not be compatible with its policy ot neutrality 

no occasion to ask itself the larger made up its mind 

itself was a good idea. The nation o question has been 

about that and for generations, now. ^ ’^^uonsidered and 
closed. If it were not closed, if it . pu the French 

redebated every time you ha so paralysis in the con- 
request. you would simply have chaos P 
duct of Swiss foreign affairs. ..nlicv has to be do^a. 

By its very nature, 'rfno'TSly reconsidered or 

rooted in tradition and therefore not eas 



in this and the last two chapters, I find it hard to come to any 
sure moral judgment oE these events. I tliink of the words once 
spoken by Winston Churchill out of his considerable expen- 
ence. “It is not given to human beings, happily for them, for 
otherwise life would be intolerable, to foresee or to predict 
to any large extent the unfolding course of events. In one 
phase men seem to have been right, in another they seem to 
have been -wrong. Then again, a few years later, when the 
perspective of time has lengthened, all stands in a different 
setting. There is a new proportion. There is another scale of 
values. History with its flickering lamp stumbles along the trail 
of the past, trying to reconstruct its scenes, to revive its echoes, 
and kindle with pale gleams the passion of former days.”® 
Be^nning in 1898, the United States had a new problem. 
That problem was to form a Far Eastern policy, for it was now 
established irrevocably at the very center of all the tangled 
international politics of the Far East. Unfortunately, nothing 
in our previous history told us how we should deal with this 
problem. Washington’s Farewell Address gave no help. The 
Monroe Doctrine gave no help. What we had been taught in 
school gave no help. In the chapters that follow I shall consider 
how we have dealt with this fateful problem over the three 
score years that now separate us from its birth. 

® Speech to House of Commons, Nov. i*, 1940. 
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stroke at the Philippines that policy nd to do 
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abandoned. But suppose that the course o£ history renders a 
foreign policy obsolete. The world has moved on and tlie old 
dogma no longer applies. Now its unquestionability becomes 
an obstacle to what has to be done. You can no more jettison 
old dogmas overnight and substitute new ones than you can 
abolish or create old traditions overnight, no matter how 
great the need. It is bound to take at least a generation for the 
reorientation of traditional thinking. New people have to 
grow up and replace the old. Meanwhile, the nation’s foreign 
policy will be in disorder and many things will go "wrong in 
the conduct of its external affairs. When a foreign policy 
becomes obsolete, then, there is almost sure to be at least a 
generation of chaos and near-disaster before a new foreign 
policy can be formed and established in its place. 

When I have said this I have characterized the period with 
which I am about to deal — the half century from 1898 to 
1947 in the evolution of American foreign policy. It is that 
intellectually chaotic period of transition between two dogmas, 
marked by the disasters of two world wars. The acquisition of 
the Philippines made Washington's Farewell Address and the 
Monroe Doctrine inapplicable to the chief problems of our 
foreign affairs. They would, in any case, have become obsolete 
in the years that followed, "with the passing of the Pax 
nica and the technological development of war and communi- 
cations. Our acquisition of the Philippines, however, had the 
effect of making them obsolete overnight rather than gradu- 
®^lly* The situation is summed up in a single sentence from 
the Sprouts’ Rise of American Naval Power: The annexation 
of the Philippines transformed the United States “from a geo- 
graphically isolated continental Power into a scattered empire 
with a strategic problem virtually insoluble without recourse 
to alliances absolutely incompatible with the traditions of 
American foreign policy.”^ 

Until 1898 the United States had an established foreign 
policy, rooted in tradition, enshrined in the sacred "writings 
of the Founding Fathers, and accepted as dogma. With Dewey’s 
1 op cit., p. *50. 
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our sword, because we had none to draw, but we said we would 
defend her against the bullies who did have swords. Tlie con- 
sequences of this gallantry, undertaken so casually and with so 
little thought of where it would lead, have been far-reaching. 
For half a century the lady looked to us for a protection which 
we were hardly prepared to give her. 

The most significant thing about our position in the Far 
East, then, has been the fact that throughout the present 
century we have looked upon half of Asia as something ap- 
proaching an American protectorate. All of us Americans were 
brought up assuming that of course it was the duty of the 
United States to defend the integrity of China. If anyone had 
asked why, I suppose we ivould have said that China was our 
special friend. But this would simply have begged the question. 
Once a man has committed matrimony he has no choice but 
to defend his wife, but the decision to marry her was pre- 
sumably taken freely. The fact is, however, that none of us 
appear ever to have asked why we got ourselves into this posi- 
tion. We have simply accepted, as in the nature of things, our 
moral obligation to defend China from those who wanted to 
exploit her. Most of us have been proud of the idealism which 
this represents in our conduct. 

But this moral obligation still seems strange to me. because 
we never felt obliged to protect the Sudan, say, from the 
British, or the Congo from the Belgians. Perhaps the explana- 
tion IS, in part at least, that we had so many missionary 
societms operating in China. Their own paternalistic attitude 
toward the Chinese communicated itself to our whole nation. 
We came to cherish the Chinese as our pupils. Whatever the 
^planation, the fact is that this relationship of ours to China 
became dogma in our American thinking. Entanglement with 
China, just like non-entanglement with Europe, came to be 
traditional. By what course of events did this happen? 

One of the most dangerous of the standard situations which 
occur again and again in history is that created by the disinte- 
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our sword, because we had none to draw, but we said we would 
defend her against the bullies who did have swords. Tlie con- 
sequences of this gallantry, undertaken so casually and with so 
little thought of where it would lead, have been far-reaching. 
For half a century the lady looked to us for a protection which 
"^ve were hardly prepared to give her. 

The most significant thing about our position in the Far 
East, then, has been the fact that throughout tlie present 
century we have looked upon half of Asia as something ap- 
proaching an American protectorate. All of us Americans ^vere 
brought up assuming that of course it -was the duty of the 
United States to defend the integrity of China. If anyone had 
asked why, I suppose we would have said that China was our 
special friend. But this would simply have begged the question. 
Once a man has committed matrimony he has no choice but 
to defend his wife, but the decision to marry her rvas pre- 
sumably taken freely. The fact is, however, that none of us 
appear ever to have asked why we got ourselves into this posi- 
tion. We have simply accepted, as in the nature of things, our 
moral obligation to defend China from those who wanted to 
exploit her. Most of us have been proud of the idealism which 
this represents in our conduct. 

But this moral obligation still seems strange to me, because 
we never felt obliged to protect the Sudan, say, from the 
British, or the Congo from the Belgians. Perhaps the explana- 
tion is, in pan at least, that we had so many missionary 
societies operating in China. Their own paternalistic attitude 
torvard the Chinese communicated itself to our whole nation. 
We came to cherish the Chinese as our pupils. Whatever the 
explanation, the fact is that this relationship of ours to China 
became dogma in our American thinking. Entanglement rvith 
China, just like non-entanglement rrith Europe, came to be 
traditional. By what course of events did this happen? 

One of the most dangerous of the standard situations which 
occur again and again in history is that created by the disinte- 
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tic conflicts in other parts of the ^vorld with our own heroic 
struggle for independence against King George and his red- 
coats. There could be no doubt, under the circumstances, 
where American sympathies would be when the European 
powers moved to partition China among themselves. As early 
as the 1850’s, when the Taiping rebellion threatened anarchy 
in China, Mr. Humphrey Marshall, our American commis- 
sioner on the scene, reported to Washington his opinion of 
what our policy should be. Referring to "the avarice or the 
ambitions of Russia or Great Britain," he said that the fate of 
Asia would be sealed "unless now the United States shall foil 
the untoward result by adopting a sound policy." And what 
was Mr. Marshall’s notion of “a sound policy"? “It is my opin- 
ion, he wrote, "that the highest interests of the United States 
are involved in sustaining China — maintaining order here and 
engrafting on this worn out stock the healthy principles which 
pve life and health to governments, rather than to see China 
become the theater of widespread anarchy, and ultimately the 
prey of European ambitions.* 


. _ outset of the contest among the great powers for 

influence m China, Mr. Marshall proposed that the United 
States, which was still fighting Indians and seeking to establish 
or er on O'™ continent, intervene to sustain the integrity of 
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The policy advocated by Mr. Marshall rvas the one that we 
actually adopted, and ivith the same insouciance, at the turn of 
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tic conflicts in other parts of the world with our own heroic 
struggle for independence against King George and his red- 
coats, There could be no doubt, under the circumstances, 
where American sympathies would be when the European 
powers moved to partition China among themselves. As early 
as the 1850’s, when the Taiping rebellion threatened anarchy 
in China, Mr. Humphrey Marshall, our American commis- 
sioner on the scene, reported to Washington his opinion of 
what our policy should be. Referring to “the avarice or the 
ambitions of Russia or Great Britain," he said that the fate of 
Asia would be sealed “unless now the United States shall foil 
the untoward result by adopting a sound policy." And what 
was Mr. Marshall's notion of “a sound policy”? “It is my opin- 
ion, ’ he wrote, “that the highest interests of the United States 
are involved in sustaining China — maintaining order here and 
engrafting on this worn out stock the healthy principles which 
give life and health to governments, rather than to see China 
become the theater of widespread anarchy, and ultimately the 
prey of European ambitions,® 

Here, at the outset of the contest among the great powers for 
influence in China, Mr, Marshall proposed that the United 
States, which ^vas still fighting Indians and seeking to establish 
order on its own continent, intervene to sustain the integrity of 
China and halt any aggression by Britain or Russia. I call at- 
tention not only to his total disregard of the power factors in- 
volyed, but also to that optimism which is native to us and 
which makes it seem a casual undertaking to maintain order in 
China and to engraft on the Chinese nation “the healthy prin- 
ciples which give life and health to governments.” When we 
were sail struggling to dominate our o™ continent, we xvere 
to undertake the establishment of order among hundreds of 
millions of alien people on the other side of the globe— and to 
re-educate them. 

The policy advocated by Mr. Marshall was the one that we 
actually adopted, and with tlie same insouciance, at tlie turn of 

*Fostcr Rhea Dulles, China and America (Princeton, 1946). p. 51. 
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sultant to the Secretary o£ State, a rather informal arrangement 
by which he became the key figure in the shaping of our new Far 
Eastern policy. 

This was at a time when the final partitioning of China ap- 
peared about to take place. Since mid-century the United States 
had had a policy which seemed well adapted to this situation 
and which President McKinley saw no reason to change. By that 
policy the United States disclaimed all ambition for territory, 
spheres of influence, or any special privileges in China. It asked 
only that its citizens be allowed to share on a basis of equality 
any privileges accorded to the citizens of other foreign powers 
in China. If other foreign powers got trading privileges for their 
nationals, then America should have them too. In other words, 
we asked for most-favored-nation treatment. 

The imminent establishment of the spheres of influence by 
which China would be partitioned required that we assure our- 
selves that the rights of our nationals would be preserved under 
the new dispensation. There was the danger that the partition- 
ing powers would establish commercial monopolies from which 
American traders would be excluded. What, if anything, ought 
we to be doing about this? Hay relied on Rockhill to answer 
the question. 

At this time there was considerable expansionist sentiment 
in the United States that, flushed by our acquisition of the 
Philippines, saw the American flag advancing around the world. 
It was also a common belief that commercial opportunities in 
China were boundless, although our actual commerce with 
China was insignificant. But Rockhill had nothing to do with 
commerce, as a Sinologist he tended to be hostile to missionaries, 
and he was not a flag-waving patriot. He had in his mind no 
clear motive for an American policy except his scholar’s desire 
to see a precious ruin preserved.* 

The picture of Rockhill's mind comes out in the memoranda 
he WTOte. It was an earnest mind, full of information in disarray. 

>For an excellent dUcusslon of RockhUl’s life and character see Paul A. Varg. 
Open Door Diplomat: The Life of IP. IP. Jtoekhitl (Urbana, IIU »95*)‘ Rockhill s 
motUci are dbcuned on p. 30. 
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by the form of Secretary Hay’s assignment of the matter to Rock- 
hill. Hay was spending the summer of 1899, as he spent every 
summer, at his country estate in New Hampshire. From there 
he wrote to Rockhill; “If you have time between now and next 
Wednesday to set down your views on this question — in the 
form of a draft instruction to Mr. Choate, Mr. White, Mr. 
Tower and General Porter — I would be greatly obliged. . . • 
But if it should not be convenient, all right.”® One may judge 
from this that the Secretary of State did not yet regard the pro- 
posed “Open Door" notes as having historic significance for the 
development of American foreign policy. 

On the face of it, one may well ask, even today, why they 
should be regarded as a turning point in the history of our 
policy. They represented no radical departure from our posi- 
tion, merely the generalizing of it in the form of the “Open 
Door" proposal to the partitioning powers. However, once the 
“Open Door" notes had been sent, and replies to them received, 
they were publicized as an achievement of our diplomacy, they 
were theatrically identified with American morality in opposi- 
tion to Old World chicanery, and the American electorate was 
encouraged to take a magnified view of them in connection with 
the igoo elections. The McKinley administration was tempted 
to present itself to the voters as one that had, in the name of a 
newly arisen America, brought the slinking dogs of European 
imperialism to heel in Asia, It did not resist the temptation. 

Here was a demonstration, to be repeated at every crisis in 
the following half century, of the disposition among our people 
to support foreign policies only when they are presented in the 
guise of great principles. Defense merely of our own commercial 
rights in China had no such appeal as the “Open Door” for 
all nations (semanticists and politicians should note the special 
magic in die word “open”); protection of our shipping, in 1914“ 
17, had no such appeal as "Freedom of the Seas.” “Don’t tread 
on mcl” has never aroused us as have “self-determination,” 
"open covenants openly arrived at,” or universal “freedom from 

»Quolcd by A. "WTiItney CrUHOId, The Far Fjutem FoUcy of the United 
Slates (Sew 1938) p 73 
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churia in deference to our policy. Hay wrote the President: “I 
am sure you will think it is out of the question that we should 
adopt any scheme of concerted action with England and Japan. 
Public opinion in this country would not support such a course, 
nor do I think it would be to our permanent advantage . . .”® 
Here we see the persistence of the dogma of “no entangling 
alliances” in an altered situation to which it no longer had any 
relevance. 

A few years later, when Japan ousted Russia from Manchuria, 
we again placed that province under the nominal protection 
which we extended to all the territory of China; and when again 
it was taken from China, this time by Japan, we found it more 
embarrassing to do nothing about it. Finally, almost a century 
after Mr. Marshall first proposed that the United States protect 
China against aggression, his policy involved us in the war 
which, surely, had been implicit in it from the beginning. 

I have said that this vast commitment \vas assumed gradually. 
Let me, in conclusion, again quote Mr. Griswold on the sub* 
ject.^° “Legally the United States was no more bound to pursue 
the policy of the notes than the powers which had, in varying 
degrees, evaded their demands. It was the style of the notes, the 
fact that they were promulgated in a manner deliberately con- 
trived to mobilize public opinion and create the impression of 
an international commitment, and most important of all. the 
way Hay s successors practiced what he preached that molded 
American policy. It may be conceded that the Secretaries of 
State who followed John Hay did not adhere to the principles 
of the open door and the preservation of China's territorial in- 
tegrity solely because he had done so, and at the same time, that 
tradition and precedent exert a powerful infiuence on foreign 
policy.” 

What Hay did elicited public praise. Therefore, he and his 
successors were tempted to do it again and again, each time to 
the applause of the electorate. So we embarked and continued 
on the road to Pearl Harbor. 

• Ibid , p 88 

JO Ibid , p 86. 
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how, at the turn of the century, t e "* integrity of 

ously embarked on that policy j as writing 

China which led to the PaciBc war of the ■jjj__£rom the 
about dead men — McKinley, H®!’’ pome after. I had the 
superior vantage point of the living w o j^nied to them, 
knowledge of subsequent events w i , in the 

and I took advantage of it to show how f 

light of that knowledge. _ , , , „nie after them. 

But their folly is in part a function and 

The mistakes they made were snial a successors followed, 

became magnified by the coui^e course, or if 

If their successors had followed a d.fferen^ undeserved good 
been more generous in its distribu i -.j^ht not have loo ' 
iuck on which we all depend, then they g 
so foolish half a century later. . jjay, with “ 

In point of fact, until World Wa" “ J as one of 

"Open Door” policy, was quite gen in our 

our great Secretaries of State. He rep d,at Am"‘ 

early assertion, in the Internationa d. Since Pear 

idealism by which the world was “ h" » ich he first set 
hor, however — that end of the roa estimate, f*” . ^ 

feet — there has been occasion to 5®' -qu to sneer at 
should not take advantage of this s.9 



whom history has deprived, ex post facto, of 
who are dead are now judged. Our advantage 


await judgment. 

When the twentieth century opened the United Sw|« 
not conscious of any need for a comprehensive 
of its foreign policy. No committees were appointed to m 
reeommendations, no studies were instituted. 

At that very time the British government had just been 
gaged in a systematie re-examination of British policy i 
entirety, that re-examination which led to England s aba 
ment of "splendid isolation.” to her quest for ^ 

conclusion of the Japanese alliance in 1902 and of me ^ 
Cordiale with France in 1904. England was moving deUbera y 


from an old policy to a ne^tf. But it was a consciousness of the 
fact that her position in the World was weakening that ma 


her do this. . 

The United States was conscious of the opposite developm 


of the fact that her position in the world was growing stronge . 
What had happened in the Philippines, for example, whi c 
brought new dangers for us, increased our confidence rather t a 
arousing our apprehension. Our interventions to maintain 
China’s integrity, while they were wasted, did not seem so 
us. On the contrary, this spectacle of the United States . 
ing for international morality on the other side of the wor 
entirely favorable to a growth of satisfaction with our po icy* 


The conscious, professional study and consideration 


eign policy, moreover, was not a habit with us. From i?? 
1823, the generation of our Founding Fathers, intensive 
had been given to foreign policy by men of long professio 
experience. But in the seventy-seven years that had since elaps 
there had been no need for this kind of thinking. Now t ere 
was no one trained in it. We had no professionals who un er^ 
stood it because, for two generations, we had had nothing 
such professionals to do, if we had had them. We had one ri 
liant amateur in Theodore Roosevelt; but he was erratic, an 
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more a man o£ action, perhaps, than ® '“^““j^gbeMning o£ 
Consequently, our international condu 
the new century was more natural “^P“ngland ’ We might 
less crafty and self conscious, than ° ^ otect Man 

have learned something from our ma us 

ehuria But this produced in us no sense o and 

up short, to inhibit us from repeating o ^^nimitroent to 
repeating them until a tradition and a 
maintain China’s integrity had been Russian m 

For example in 1904 the British, co , expedition 

ttigues north of the Indian border, ®unr u immediately 

into Tibet which occupied its capital, j,ng the English 

delivered a vigorous protest in ““‘"he ‘absolute m 

government that our policy was to p ^ „ m which we 

tegrity and independence” of the Chinese Empire, 
included Tibet 1 . states had been 

Only half a dozen years earlier, t ® mvolved as 

m a state of shocked astonishment a „.,,ng its policy of 

far away as the Philippines Now it was powerful next 

protecting Tibet against encroachment r ,,^5 state of 

door neighbors If we had been m an , whether our 

mind, we might well have pondered me q ^.^j^uonship to 
intervention in Tibet, even if it ha ° „ President Mon 

international realities, did not render o spectators 

roe s dictum that we confined ourse ''u® 

in the world of European rivalries necessarily m 

I do not say that what we did m t Monroe Doc- 

consistent with the self denying , only to events m 

trine, which could be interpreted to PP X ^ extended 

Europe One could even say that what sshat u 

the protection of the Monroe Doctrine ^^n„nation of tti 
did in Tibet might have occasioned jj„nUng wbirh ha 
whole traditional complex of iso’u“°"'' and Washington » 
come do,™ to us from the Monroe asked ousches 

Farewell Address The quesuon we mig 

23* 

Cmwold op cit ,p 101 



whether our position in the we 

taking on behalf o£ China .mposed But after 

■would have to adjust our thinking an p ^ 

our one hard spasm of sly about 

subsided and were no longer tempted to think anxiou^V 

these matters. In all our history, before and since, 
reached such a peak of self-confidence as in these opening y 

BuVre"<!Jdta"hought persisted, die isoM^^^^ 

that belonged to the concept of two hemispheres separated y 

“tm me"- aT»;mple. President Theodore Roosevelt, t^o 
understood the realities of international relations ^ 

his fellow Americans, pressed hard for a big navy to * W 
our more active policy overseas. His successor, Presid^t i - 
continued that pressure against mounting reshtance from 
Congress and people. As late as 1913 a minority ° . , 

Naval Committee of the House of Representatives had 
say: “For the purpose of defending our country against a 
from any nation on earth we confidently believe that our ^ 
is amply sufficient and fully adequate, and for any other P“^P° 

■we need no navy at all.” Here is a statement by responsib e 
men who for years bad been debating the question of our na 
requirements, which is quite oblivious to any commitments^o ^ 
vital interests beyond our own shores. It is oblivious to 
ligation to defend the Philippines. It is oblivious of our un er 
taking to preserve the integrity of China. The Sprouts, ^quoting 
this statement in their Rise of American Naval Power'/ sugges 
that it “well summed up the prevailing state of opinion. ^ ^ 
This obliviousness to the implications of our new 
overseas applied no less to diplomatic than to naval policy- 
American in an official position would have dared to sugge » 
in 1913, that -we should enter into entangling alliances 
other powers in order to secure the defense of the Philippi'^^ 
or the integrity of China. This was the beginning of that pass 
2 op. cit , p. S 9 °* 


■.g ™ i. .Md, -Idng oi »» 

Of US all that was comprised or required of nieans 

inacy. The notion that diplomacy ol s or an Fathers, 

with objectives, which had been vivid to o enter 

did not enter our minds. Part of the to think 

our minds was that, as the century a rtically unlimited, 

of our own self-contained strength as P” 5 against that 
while hardly appreciating tlie weight o t e overseas, 

strength which we had been incumng m f,;ty Bank 

What could one expect, after all? no 

Were suddenly put into the hands of peop themselves, 

iianking experience at all, and they ha to r inexcusable to 
they would commit follies which wou relations is not a 

^ny seasoned banker. The conduct o it calls for 

less subtle and complex business t an experience, 

sophisticated skill and knowledge ase prn. 

This in turn requires such a professiona generations. 

Sessional thinking as can be built up ^ without this indis- 

We emerged from our isolation in ^ responsible role 
pcnsable equipment for playing an activ , g|op it. 
in the world, and it took us half a century ^ ^ 

1 do not mean to set forth here the incidents in tha^ 

period. Let me, however, point to cer ^ 

history. . fpnancc of Clilnas 

Assume, for the moment, that the policy- 0 “'’ 

integrity was a valid objective of Amen , Bclicvok P" ' 
acquisition of die Philippines, it was “ niauc« ani 

ns a strong position for dealing sMt i • jnight ha'c >ee 
‘•>US advancing this objective. I ‘^ar“a>' pliilipP',""' 

''■ne it we had mounted ovenvhelm.ng to Pl,,I,[v 

iu actual tact, however, it was the °PP° , gdiicli 'vc 
pines were a hostage to Japan for • 'c *• ,|,aia5earlya' '. 
"mpromisc on tiic integrity of ^Inn-a 1,^ dcfcaiinS 

"hen Japan showed her strength m th • ^ a"'’ 

f- In 4 o 5 Secretary of .Var Tat. "“’pid for Japa" * ‘ * 
hack will, a secret agreement m which 1 ,55 



.vo^val o£ aggressive intentions o£ I 

acniescing in onl/ambig- 

suzerainty a J the case with Man- 

uously a part o£ China, 0 .„„liritlv included within 

chnria and with Tibet, which we had ex^cidyjnclu^^^ 

the area o£ China’s temtoria Philippines, £or which 

way on Korea by our possession o£ the Philippm 

"Xe tSe --rs are relevant to the Problems _o£ diplomacy 

in a democracy, I call attention to the £act that our p 

enterprises on behal£ o£ China’s integrity ople 

licized by Washington and earned the approval o£ pe P 

io: theirXlism. But here, when we dealt with a rea^ 

in terms of its necessities, we £elt constrained to keep 
secret. The publicizing o£ our rhetorical the 

with secrecy £or our real diplomacy, was not a. 

education o£ the American people in the realities o£ 

tional relations. •Pr/.sident 

With the conclusion o£ the Russo-Japanese War, 

Roosevelt became increasingly anxious about the PbnipP ’ 
"Instead oE afEording him a weapon,” ProEessor Griswold W ’ 
"the Philippines preyed on the President’s mind and intn 
his diplomacy.” By igo6 he would have been , ..3 

them. In 1907 he reierred to them as America’s "Achil es • 

In 1908 he entered into an arrangement with Japan wher y. 
according to the interpretation accepted by ProEessor 
in return Eor a Japanese pledge to respect the security ° 
Philippines, the United States gave Japan a Eree hand m 
churia. Roosevelt, in efiect, was dropping the Rockhill- y 

policy. , 

By 1909 Roosevelt ivas an older and wiser man than ne 
been ten years earlier. Manchuria, he ivrote, was so vita 
lapan that she simply could not "submit to much ou 
interference therein.” We could not stop her in Manchuria, 

• CrU^'Cld. o/>. ri* . p- »*S* 

•rbid.p »*9 
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said, unless we were prepared to go to war, a 
war about Manchuria svould require a fleet as g Open 

England, plus an army as good as that of ermany 
Dol poUcy, he tvrole, -completely d.sappea« as »» 
powerful nation determines to disregar i . ® 5 

nin the risk of war rather than forego its m ^ q 

words, as far as President Roosevelt was concerned, P 

Door policy had disappeared , better 

This wisdom of Roosevelt’s seems to me 
sense when one recalls that the United Viatic 

tional interest in Manchuria or, for ^ ’ p,„es Fortun- 

mainland By igog we ivere stuck svith moving m 

ately, however, the rising might of Japan wa direction, 
their direction Instead, it was moving m ^ ^^and where 
north and west, onto the illimitable latic ^ 

It came into conflict with Russia Sure y * ^ . g^yon, not to 
not to attempt to bar Japan’s passage m perhaps 

deflect her expanding power away from n°f jp was 

southward toward the Philippines In 1909 p^ock 

to forget the venture embarked on so innoc ^ diplomatic 
hill and Secretary Hay, to abandon it qmet ^ 

Vagary of no lasting importance And t is Katsura and 

Roosevelt was doing when he authorize * ^ „ ourselves 

the RootTakahira agreements agreemen 
out of Japan s way in Korea and Mane luri admim 

Rut this retreat was not followed throug y that 

stration There is an element in our Ameri foreign 

must be understood if we are to understan j,js been 

policy Our behavior, on more than ° j,g ynows "hat 

that of a person who has more vital enerp^ plunge m 

to do with We like to plunge into new thmg® ^p nothing by 
oil the way, and to keep on going to the en inters ention 

halves or halfheartedly We either abstain m^^p^jgpcall). 
or sve intervene hard We don’t retreat, tactim y^ ,0 p'a) “ 
and It is ahvays hard for us even to wait an ■ ^ 

® Roosevelt to Tail aa/XII/io Quoted by Gntuold op .3 



r . If wn tre poinit to be involved at all, in 

ss=-;T-=s;s= 

psychology oE the young-which explains 

that has arisen among our people ‘'’e A. 

of •■containment.” It explains the effectiveness 
can electoral promise in 1952 ^at the ^ 

tion would “seize the initiative m loreip ® 

substitute “liberation" for "containment. It 
culty we had in holding ourselves to a limited war 
But the fact is that in diplomacy, as in love, it is ofte 
to have the other side take the initiative "'''*'7°" f to 

wait, to have the other party come to you and be th 
you, to have it be anxious about your attitude while b^^rain g 
own. And also, in diplomacy, the best of alternatives is often t 
do nothing in a situation in which one doM not have to 
volved. The best o£ alternatives, often, is simply to be lazy, 


to go out of one’s way in search of trouble. 

This trait of character has often been good in its consequen 
At other times it has done us harm. In the Spanish-Americ 
War, Spain did the absolute minimum that she had ° 
she was to fight the war at all. We did a great deal 
it was necessary for us to do and finished by finding the * ^ 


pines on our hands. 

If Theodore Roosevelt’s view had prevailed in 1909, hist y 
might still have taken a course in which the Rockhill-Hay mi 
tiative would have been remembered only as a passing aji 
aberrant incident in the development of American 
policy. But at this moment our Far Eastern policy fell into 
hands of a dynamic lad of twenty-eight, Willard Straight, w 
had been in Korea when the Japanese occupied it, whose mi_|^ 
tant anti-Japanese behavior as American consul genera 
Manchuria had made it advisable to recall him, and who wa^ 
disgusted with Roosevelt’s policy of giving way to Japan 1 
Korea and Manchuria. Willard Straight joined with Secre 
of State Philander Knox, in the Taft administration, to ms 
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tute the famous poliCT of “dollar diplomacy 
We sometimes think of "dollar diplomacy” as meaning dollars 
first, followed by diplomats Wall Street decides “ ’ 

foreign land and then calls in the State Departmen P ^ 

Its enterprise by diplomacy The government is 

the pnvate capitalists But it was the other way ar ' ^ 

tn the classic case of China Wall Street was ™t «tere^^^^^^^^ 

China However, the State Department £ 

of preserving China’s integrity could be there 

were heavy American capital Depiirtment took 

was not at the time Consequently, the State ^ p ^ 

the initiative with a reluctant Wall Street prodding 

saving China for American business enterprise 

American business enterprise in order to 

Dollar diplomacy" in the Far East fina y c 
'913 when the New York bankers refused P Y ^^5^ 
longer The stake of American business, as Chinese 

all along, continued greater in ^ ously antagonizing 

But Washington’s Far Eastern policy w _,,„nnized by racial 

the Japanese, who were already sufficient y ® pf Japanese 

discrimination in California and the exc of this 

immigration « Increasingly, during the states and 

century, there was talk of war between t e together 

Japan, those two powers which had hit er risen to 

m a friendship that no conflict of nationa ‘ Japan by 

disturb There was anxiety that Eng an ’ ^ to side I'ltb 

die treaty of alliance, would be under off France, had 
Japan in such a war And England, like matters m I'hich 

been irritated by our energetic interventio 
We apparently had no stake t ,n a letter diat 

When Theodore Roosevelt had .j^nge and oppose 

It was against our national interest to l,ad ansvere 

Japanese policy toward China, Secretary of princip e 

With the argument that our policy w« pohq of sasmg 

’^iher than of selfish considerations B 

*GnswoH op cit pp 172 74 



China was having, if anything, the opposite of its intended effect. 
It merely prompted tlic encroaciiing powers to realize their 
imperialistic ambitions sooner and more firmly. American pro- 
posals for loans to China, forced on the Chinese government, 
weakened it because of the suspicion they aroused among the 
Chinese people. The Manchu regime, which Rockhill had set 
out to save, fell. Russia virtually annexed Mongolia, England 
assumed control of Tibet, while Japan took Korea and con- 
solidated her position in Manchuria. 

By now, however, it was almost too late to ask whether it 
was our job to undertake the salvation of China even if we 
could succeed in it. Secretary Knox and Mr. Straight tacitly 
took the position that the policy was established beyond ques- 
tioning. For the first time, now, one finds references to our 
traditional" policy of promoting the territorial and administra- 
tive integrity of China. Over the span of only nine years, what 
had sprouted so casually in the mind of Mr. Rockhill had be- 
come a national tradition. To the dogma of "no entangling al- 
liances,” and to the dogma of hemisphere isolation, there had 
now been added the traditional American dogma of defending 
the independence and integrity of China. 

I am reminded of a Foreign Service Officer who, in such 
moments of cynicism as come to all that labor in government 
vineyards, used to say, “There’s no reason for this. It's just our 
policy.” 

Now that we have seen how this policy became irremediably 
established it remains only to refer brieffy to the successive 
developments by which it finally led to a war with Japan which 
Its authors had never contemplated. 

Upon the outbreak of World War I Japan, taking advantage 
of the preoccupation of all her rivals, set out to make herself 
doininant in China. This was a time when the realities of power 
politics tended to make themselves vivid everywhere. In re- 
sponse to a Chinese appeal for help against Japan, Acting 
Secretary of State Lansing noted that "it would be quixotic in 
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the extreme to allow the question of China’s territorial in- 
tegrity to entangle the United States in international difficul- 
tiesJ" 

Nevertheless, when it came to the enunciation of general prin 
ciples we again fell into the language of tradition. In connec- 
tion with a compromise settlement between Tokyo and Pe mg 
tti igtB. Secretary of State Bryan informed the Japanese govern- 
tnent that we could not “recognize any agreement or un er 
taking which has been entered into or which may be entere 
into between the Governments of Japan and China, 

• • • . the political or territorial integrity of the Repu ic 
China . . ."8 Here we have the birth of the famous Doctrine ot 
Non-Recognition. Though it was probably not the inte > 
Japan was again given notice that she might eyentua y a 
choose between abandoning the foreign policy to w^ ic 
was committed or overcoming the United States, sine 
United States seemed to have planted itself square y m 

fought alone, and fought unsuccessfully to get J®P . ^ 

China. When Japan, following the joint 
powers in Russian Siberia, kept her forces to 

his successor, President Harding, successive y set 
get her out of there as well. Secreary of State Hughj * 
British ambassador that America’s Far Eastern p ^ 
view of existing conditions also embrace c 
Russia. c^rretarv 
In igai and 1922, at the '^“’'‘"®“”^°bireffSive diplo- 

Hughes engaged in strenuous and ^ Agreement he 

*^acy to put a leash on Japan. In the Nine . Tapan, 

obtained the signatures of all the conferees, 1 j^bina. But 
*0 a pledge ot support tor the temtonal conducive 

this same conference, in return for u 

^ p. ,84. 

Ibid pp. ,gj 95. 

’/bid., p, aSo. 
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to the security oE tlie Philippines, the United States agreed to 
Japanese naval supremacy in the western Pacific. By our agree- 
ment not to fortify our own Pacific possessions west of Hawaii 
we left Japan in a position in which she could expand on the 
Chinese mainland with substantial impunity. 

The reason why this concession of naval supremacy to Japan 
did not seem to us incompatible with our policy of trying to 
contain Japan was that, as had been the case from the begin- 
ning, we never associated considerations of military power, in 
our minds, with the objectives of our policy in the area. “Hay 
and Roosevelt,” says Professor Griswold, “had come eventually 
to the conclusion that the American people would neither fight 
for the open door and the territorial integrity of China nor 
support a Far Eastern policy based on the use of force. The 
reason for this attitude was . . . that the Far East was a relatively 
unimportant market for American commerce and investment 
and an area in which no vital American interests of any kind 
were at stake. Hughes had evidently reached the same conclu- 
sion as his predecessors. That did not prevent him, however, 
from making the most vigorous effort to defend China's integrity 
and the open door— in the traditional manner — ^yet on record.’’^® 
This, it seems to me, is a classic example of a mistake to which 
democracies (especially inexperienced democracies) are prone, 
the mistake of insisting on the pursuit of bold objectives, but 
only by cautious means which involve no risk or sacrifice. Year 
by year, as we pursued our Far Eastern objectives by the safe and 
easy devices to which we meant to confine ourselves, we were 
steadily approaching a point at which we would at last confront 
the choice of either fighting or backing down — since Japan, 
which was convinced that her vital interests were at stake as 
ours svere not, would not back down. We were, in fact, approach- 
ing a point at which we would have little choice but to fight 
because, morally or politically, we would find that it was vir- 
tually too late for us to back down. 

One of the factors that certainly bound us more firmly to the 
p- gai. 
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containment of Japan was our own successful effort to generalize 
the particular, and to gain international agreement upon e 
consequent generalizations. This is the normal tendency o 
those who wish to identify their special objectives with univer- 
sal morality. We had generalized the policy of seeking equa 
access for ourselves to the trade of China, transforming it into 
the principle of the Open Door for all nations. 
own brain child, the League of Nations Covenant, not jus 
integrity of China but the integrity of nations in genera 
affirmed. In the Pact of Paris of 1928 war was 
lawed as an instrument of national policy. These 
together with the Nine Power Pact, had the advantage o 
fying the international community, however consi ® 
reservations, with the objectives of American po icy. 
the disadvantage of burning the bridges behin us, 1 
not already been burned. , . _ ti thus 

The mortal flaw in the international lega ® , pjper 

developed after 1918 was that, in effect, 
bonds to fix the international status quo of the m 
dtne to come. If a nation, through internal 
integrated into a heap of dust, still its integri y , ^^d 
cnee were inviolable; and its neighbors, howe jp 

by the dynamics of their own internal growt , 
contain themselves. . t cv«;tem came 

. The first real break in this rigid fand made 

^93i» when Japan sent her troops into , committed 

It a puppet state. The United Sutes was now means of 

to oppose this, though it had consistent y a J 
opposing it effectively. There ivas failed at every 

out of the files the old verbal formulas secretary of 

previous use, and which would now t „ doctrine of 19*5' 
State Stimson reiterated the nomrecognitio recognize 

informing Japan that the United 8“'“.'"'° ^ ..jjje territorial 
2 situation that violated agreements china, or m 

nnd administrative integrity of the ^epu Know" 

ibe international policy relative to China, 



as the open-door policy.”** England, France, and the other 
signatories o£ the Nine Power Pact prudently refrained from 
taking any parallel action. Then, when Japan extended her 
operations by an attack on Shanghai, the American fleet was 
transferred to permanent station at Pearl Harbor, where the 
Japanese would find it on December 7, 1941. Having for years 
considered it unthinkable that we should ever resort to war for 
the integrity of China, the train of accumulated circumstances 
was now, at last, forcing us down the path to war. We were at 
the close of the third act in a Shakespearian tragedy. 

Identical note to China and Japan, tbtd., p. 424. 
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XX • Up to the First World War we 

considerable freedom of choice in the detemma 

Far Eastern policy. After the settlement o ^ 

our course of cumulative commitment w the ;__.osinely 

quo was already so far advanced that it '>ccom« , 

hard to find clear or easy alternatives, had Jim dogmame^ 

our policy, making it an American trad system 

universalized it. making it part of an excessive y P 

international law which would have kept pe 
the status quo everyivhere. An abandonment o j j 

China would now have meant a defeat for *0 Jorces 
and order with which we had identified die 

Opposed to this consideration was the c public 

catastrophic end of the road was clearly people 

as well as the government to see. While e u's course 

were becoming more aroused in opposition This 

of empire, they were also determined not to g die 

contradiction, which had been inherent m imprisoned 

beginning, now closed in upon the govemroe 

The administration of Franklin F>’ jj, ^ groove 

tried to avoid provoking Japan. But n judienidcs to which 
now. On the other side of the Pacific 



the body of China had so long been subjected were at last 
arousing it. The Chinese people were being wakened to life 
again by the spirit of nationalism. The corpse was reviving, as 
the corpse of Turkey had revived. Japan found that its virtual 
annexation of Manchuria, instead of being accepted by a 
passive China, was being resisted by measures of hostility that 
included effective trade boycotts. The eternal dynamics of 
conquest now confronted Japan with the eternal doom of the 
conqueror. To make her conquest good she had to keep on 
extending it, until at last she had overextended it. She could 
not stop with Manchuria because of the retaliatory spirit which 
its seizure had provoked in the Chinese. So she was impelled 
to turn south, as she did in 1937, to subdue and discipline 
China itself. This action, in turn, provoked increasingly for- 
midable resistance by the Chinese, impelling the Japanese to 
extend still farther the area of their operations. 

Quite aside from our commitment to the defense of China, 
this southward movement of the Japanese was bound to concern 
us as something more than a spectator. American missionaries, 
American traders, American concessions were in the path of 
the advancing Japanese. The consequent incidents were bound 
to be more serious because the Japanese had less occasion for 
restraint than they would have had if hostility had not already 
grown up between them and us, or if we had made our naval 
position in the Far East formidable. But increasingly the Jap* 
anese armies, stretched to the limit, would be acting out of that 
desperation which knows no restraint. And when, in i 939 ' 
Japan occupied the island of Hainan, she put herself in a 
position directly threatening both to the Philippines and to 
America s chief sources of rubber and tin in southeast Asia. 
This was not the same as the occupation of Manchuria, of 
eastern Mongolia, or of Siberia. 

In 1937, when Japan invaded China proper. President 
Roosevelt delivered the Chicago address in which he proposed 
collective action to “quarantine” aggressors. But he thereby 
impaled himself on the other horn of our dilemma. The public 
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reaction m the United States to the implication of warlike 
action was so bad that he felt compelled immediately to is 
avow the plain meaning of his o^vn words 
So the contradiction of our policy still held us in its grip 
We clung to isolation, to non involvement, to a neu ra 
which Congress had now ivritten into law The 
our thinking was pacifist At the same time we wou n 
way in China By 1939 Britain and France, their lives 
ened in Europe, were willing to stand out of Japan s w V 
Acting Secretary of State Welles told the ^"0* amb^sad 
that 'the Amencan government would not depart from 

the position and principles which it had been e e 
first Japan began its conquest of Asia 
Nevertheless, all this time Japan had been uyi g 
fflaterials for the conquest of China in our meric 
Now as the crisis deepened, we were about to close^ *0 ^ 
markets to her Our ambassador to Tokyo, r ’ 
interview with President Roosevelt which he "P ^ ^up. 
tliary He told the President "that if we cut J P 
plies of oil and that if Japan then finds that na 

sufficient oil from other commercial sources o 
tional security, she will in all probability sen , 

to take the Dutch East Indies The President repM 
cantly, 'Then we could easily intercept er e 

It IS around this comer, then, that the en casual and 

nt last comes into view Mr Rockhill s po i^ where our 
innocent at birth, had at last developed to t P the 

navy would be obliged to move out of Fea conquests 
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policy faced for forty-one years was at last resolved. This, too, 
is how Japan’s increasing dilemma was resolved. Both countries 
were stricken by the disaster upon which their respective poli- 
cies had impelled them. Both had miscalculated from the start. 

But at the end the greater miscalculation was Japan’s. On 
December 6, 1941, our American government was still par- 
alyzed by a profound and intractable division among our people. 
Probably a majority were passionately against involvement in 
war unless the country was itself directly attacked. Under the 
circumstances, think how great would have been the weakness, 
the confusion, and the embarrassment of the government if 
Japan had struck only at British and Dutch possessions. Could 
the President have sent our navy to the defense of imperialistic 
Europe’s colonies? It seems unlikely that Congress would have 
voted a declaration of war, or that the American people would 
have been willing to shed their blood in defense of the British 
and Dutch empires. But our consequent inaction or halfheart- 
edness might have led, at last, to true American isolation in a 
world dominated by the marauders of the tripartite Axis. 

All this was averted from us by the fact that Japan’s first 
stroke was at American territory, her first bombs fell on Ameri- 
can ships and American boys. By the close of December 7 » 
the United States was united behind its government as never 
before in history, grimly determined to beat the Japanese into 
the ground. The defeat of the Axis in World War II had now 
been prepared by Japan’s miscalculation. All that remained 
was to pay the terrible price. 

Our Far Eastern policy from igoo to 1941 was high-minded 
and disastrous. Under the circumstances I cannot help but 
wonder whether, if it had been lower-minded, the outcome 
might have been better. Speculation is irresistible. Suppose we 
had thought only in terms of strategic self-interest. We would 
have seen how vital it was that, if Japan was going to expand, 
she should not expand southward toward the Philippines and 
the southeast Asian area in which we had vital economic 
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It easier to be angry. We do this to ourselves without waiting 
for others to practice upon us 

The prime requirement is to dehumanize the enemy The 
enemy population is not a populauon of pitiable people like 
our own, made up of men and women who are moved at the 
sight of their children as we are at the sight of ours, who are 
often afraid or bewildered as we are, who enjoy lingering sun- 
sets on peaceful evenings, who cherish old family jokes, and 
who are prone to succumb, just as we are, to the basic human 
passions The enemy population is not composed of little men 
who want to be more esteemed in the world or ordinary women 
who dream of being admired Instead, these creatures are es- 
sentially monsters, human shapes into which devils have en 
tered The devils have inspired these shapes with a demoniac 
purpose to destroy the good and peaceful peoples and establish 
their own rule over the earth Whatever they do shows this 
purpose and the lack of common humanity, for even when 
they had appeared warm and friendly they were practicing 
a Satanic guile, a deceit that had made them the more danger- 
ous All the time they had been plotting the ruthless subjuga 
tion of the world "Premeditation and deep design,” Pro- 
fessor Coohdge once wrote, are qualities which nations are 
prompt to attribute to one another, and slow to acknowledge 
in themselves Each is conscious of its own hesitations, fears, 
changes of mind, but it judges the intentions of others by 
results only This is especially true when the results take the 
form of territorial gains The rest of the world will never 
believe them to be accidental it will always find proof to its 
own satisfaction that they are the fruit of long matured plans ’ ^ 
The American people have always had two images of the 
Japanese, just as they have had two images of the Germans 
In one image they are "the greatest little people on earth,” 
enterprising and progressive businessmen, wonderful tennis 
players, charming hosts, lovers of nature and of art who have 
combined the two exquisitely in their miniature gardens and 
8A C Coohdge The United StaUf as a World Power (New York 1908) p 148 
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make a real peace with such beings; one can only bear them 
down by force and, having done so, render them helpless for 
the future. 

What, after all, was the cause of war in the Far East, as far 
back as anyone could remember? The cause of war was always 
Japanese aggression — in 1895, in 1904, in 1931, in 1937, and 
in 1941. See how plausible this is. And the reason why Japan 
always aggressed was simply that she was an “aggressor nation." 
Presumably there always would be war in the Far East as long 
as Japan retained the power to make it. The way to establish 
the reign of peace, then, was to deprive her of that power in 
perpetuity. 

If this view seems too simple, remember that the premises of 
policy must have just such simplicity if a wide range of more or 
less simple people are to join in accepting them. It was the very 
simplicity of this view which enabled it to become — for sol- 
diers. for civilians, for politicians and voters alike — the premise 
of policy. Its dogmatic sway is indicated by the fact that one 
of the most intelligent and thoughtful men involved in these 
events. Ambassador Joseph Grew, was able to say, in October 
1942: . . once Japan is destroyed as an aggressive force, we 

know of no other challenging power that can appear in the 
Pacific. . . . Once militant Japan is out of the picture, there 
should remain no threat of further war in the Pacific area. I 
say this advisedly. Japan is the one enemy, and the only 
enemy, of the peaceful peoples whose shores overlook the 
Pacific Ocean."* 

Anything short of total victory, any negotiated compromise 
with Japan, was therefore out of the question. Our military 
objective had to be unconditional surrender. All the docu- 
ments I have seen, defining this objective, include two require- 
ments: first, the surrender must be complete; second, it must 
be brought about at the earliest possible date. We know the 
reason why the surrender had to be complete. “Only the com- 
plete destruction of Qapan’s] military power," Sccretarj' of 

* Address o! Oct. 10, 



War Stimson later wrote, ‘ could open the way to 
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no one questioned, that the allies had decided on an invasion 
of Japan s home islands by ground forces at an estimated pos 
sible expense of a million American lives plus a large number 
of British lives This was a ghastly prospect, enough to keep 
even the most hardened military commanders awake nights It 
justified paying a price to get Russia into the fight against Japan 
But no one seems to have seen any alternative until, at the last 
moment, the atomic bomb came like a godsend to show us a 
way out There is no doubt that the decision to use the atomic 
bomb on Japan was based primarily on humanitarian considera 
tions ® Given the overriding requirement of unconditional sur 
render at the earliest possible date, the alternative to the 
atomic bomb appeared distinctly worse on humanitarian 
grounds alone 

During the winter of 1944 to ’45. while these terrible prospects 
were brewing an already defeated Japan was preparing to seek 
terms of surrender The government in Tokyo was divided 
between those who recognized the defeat and wanted to end 
the war on whatever terms they might still be able to get, and 
the fanatics who preferred annihilation But the government 
was moving toward surrender and by July, was seeking the 
mediation of Moscow for that purpose From the Potsdam 
Conference the allies issued a warning to Japan to surrender 
unconditionally on pain of a heavy increase in the blows upon 
her (although the atomic bomb was not mentioned) But the 
warning also made it plain that the consequences of uncon 
ditional surrender would be harsh indeed, stopping short only 
of genocide or permanent enslavement And the failure to give 
any assurance that the sacred person of the Emperor would be 
spared put the Japanese in the position of presumably being 
accessories to a sacrilege or a deep dishonor if they surrendered 

The wartime legend that governed our thinking had tended 
to equate the Emperor Hirohuo with Mussolini and Hitler as 

TFor a possible exception see Leahy / Was There (New York 1950) p 4>4 

8Sce Stimson and Bundy op cit pp 63033 and Churchill The Second World 
IVar, VI London 1954 pp 55253 
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to the industrial raw materials of Manchuria which had hith- 
erto prompted us to clash with her. We also acquired her eco- 
nomic interest in that region which she had euphemistically 
called the “Greater East Asia Co-prosperity Sphere.” We in- 
herited, at heavy cost to us, the strategic interest in the Korean 
Peninsula and the consequent conflict over that peninsula with 
China that had been going on, intermittently, for centuries, 
ever since there had been a Japan. For Korea is the Rhineland 
between these two nations, strategically important to both. As 
successor to the Japanese government, then, we fell into a con- 
tinuation of the old warfare with China, with that vast and 
reviving nation which until this moment of history had ahvays 
been our special friend, which now became our deadly enemy as 
it had been Japan’s. And by coming into conflict with China we 
now, as had been the case with the Japanese before us, had to 
establish ourselves on the island of Formosa. Instead of return- 
ing Formosa to China, as we had thought it would be right to 
do, we now newly perceived the strategic necessity of withhold- 
ing it from her. 

These consequences of unconditional surrender were not 
foreseen before it took place, nor was their reality grasped in 
the days that followed. We ruled out the participation of Jap" 
anese manpower in the support of these commitments by a 
provision of the new Japanese constitution forbidding in 
perpetuity the re-creation of Japanese armed forces. American 
armed forces had to take their place. Not appreciating the 
strategic importance that the Korean Peninsula had suddenly 
acquired for us, with our assumption of responsibility for 
Japan’s defense, we withdrew our armed forces from it, and our 
Far Eastern commander (rather than, as commonly supposed, 
our Secretary of State) first revealed that we considered it out- 
side the perimeter of our defense.® Again, not appreciating what 
vast new commitments we had assumed, we disbanded the bulk 
of our armed forces, leaving the power on the other side of the 

e Interview with General MacArthur. reported in The New York Times, 
March 2. 1949. 
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Korean boundary line unbalanced and therefore ™'' 
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fact of the Communist succession was that the new regime, 
while exercising restraint in its treatment of Englishmen and 
others, treated our own nationals and even our official repre- 
sentatives with a lawless barbarity that, in earlier times, would 
have been cause enough for war, and that would in our day 
have justified outlawing the new regime by international action 
if we were living in a world in which law prevailed. Never- 
theless, the eventual normalization remained an expectation 
to which Mr. John Foster Dulles gave expression in his book, 
War or Peace, saying: '‘If the Communist government of China 
in fact proves its ability to govern China without serious 
domestic resistance, then it, too, should be admitted to the 
United Nations. However, a regime that claims to have become 
the government of a country through civil war should not be 
recognized until it has been tested over a reasonable period 
of time.’’^® 

Before the “reasonable period of time” was up we had, vice 
Japan, fallen into war with China. When our retirement from 
Korea was followed by a Communist advance we woke up 
overnight to the true strategic situation, turned around, and 
went back in. (Here is another example of the way the im* 
plications of a situation, not grasped by anyone when it is 
merely anticipated, become clear to everyone when it turns into 
a reality.) 

The irony of history has full play at this point. Our blunder 
in Korea led to the most notable Communist defeat since the 
Cold War began. Under the aegis of the United Nations, we 
moved our raw, unprepared occupation forces from Jap^u into 
Korea to stop the Communist advance. Against all the odds, 
these non-combat troops, with air and naval support, did stop 
it and they defeated it. 

But here, as in i8g8, Clausewitz may have been our undoing. 
The object of war, he said, is not to capture territory but to 
destroy the enemy’s will and capacity to fight. Our military, 
raised on this doctrine, were not brought up to fight limited 

wNew York, 1950. p. 190. 
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® The self-denying clauses of the Monroe Doctrine, 
in which we proclaimed our abstention from Old World politics, 
had no reference to Asia. In 1823 the United States was still a 
nation occupying a strip of the eastern seaboard of North 
America, facing across the Atlantic toward old Europe, from 
which its people had escaped. Behind it stretched a blank on 
the map, a continental wilderness, unconquered and largely 
unknown. The Pacific Ocean could hardly have been more 
remote, for one sailed around the southern tip of South America 
or across the Indian Ocean, or one toiled through the jungles 
of Panama, to get to it. And far away across the Pacific were 
the unknown empires of Cathay and Nippon, their borders 
sealed to Western curiosity. We had no foreign relations in this 
area and as much occasion for making foreign policy with 
respect to it as for making foreign policy with respect to Mars. 
The Monroe Doctrine related to Europe — to the known ^vorld, 
not to the unknown. 

As our nation expanded across the Appalachian barrier and 
the western plains it increased its distance and its detachment 
from Europe. It began to face the other way. Our people got 
the habit of looking westward, away from Europe, for their 
future. It was in this anti-European direction that they saw 
their destiny. And this tendency to look westward for the 
realization of their dreams did not expire when the impulse 
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Conference of 1906 and took an active hand in settling the 
future of Morocco. And the Hague Peace Conference of 1907 
was called at his original suggestion. These acts were hardly 
isolationist in character; but at the same time as he was thus 
abandoning or compromising isolationism in his transatlantic 
policy, Roosevelt was trying to abandon our transpacific inter- 
ventionism. He retreated as much as possible from the commit- 
ment to uphold China's integrity and he advocated complete 
withdrawal from the Philippines if that could ever be done 
honorably. Just as the isolationists were interventionists in 
Asia, so this opponent of interventionism in Asia followed an 
anti-isolationist course of intervention in Europe. Roosevelt, 
more and more, faced east, toward Europe, while the tendency 
of the country was still to face west. Therefore he proves the 
rule. 

"The suggestion occurs," wrote Simeon Strunsky, "that 
Roosevelt, at the height of his power, imposed himself on his 
countrymen rather than convinced them; that all along he was 
out of tune with the basic sentiment in the country, and that 
this sentiment asserted itself once he had stepped from the 
scene at Washington."^ 

Historians find it hard to decide whether Theodore Roose- 
velt was a romantic and irresponsible child or a statesman whose 
mature insight into world affairs was unmatched among his 
countrymen. Perhaps one should never ask these either/or 
questions in trying to assess human beings; for all complex 
individuals, at least, are several persons in one. Surely Roose- 
velt was both an ungovemed child who should not have been 
entrusted with a toy pistol, and a statesman whose vision might 
have averted much of the grief that has come upon us in this 
century. 

^ Roosevelt s complete opposite, the man for whom he reserved 
his bitterest contempt, was another such compound figure. 

1 “Theodore Roosevelt and the Prelude to 1914," foreign Affairs, Vol. IV. No. i, 
Oct., 1925, p. 146. ® " 
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buffer between Europe and the United States. 

“Had it been accustomed to acting on power considerations, 
the United States might have based a policy forthrightly on 
Germany’s attempt to supplant Great Britain. But tlie United 
States was not habituated to viewing international politics in 
such harsh terms. . . . There was, consequently, no head-on 
collision with Germany. Rather German-American relations 
entered a legalistic maze in the perplexing intricacies of which 
the two countries came to blows.” \Vhat "the probing of the 
[German] submarine revealed” was the benevolent character, 
for us, of Britain’s hitherto unchallenged control of the Atlantic. 
* Unwittingly, it was the instrument which laid bare the 
political connection "with Europe which most Americans had 
ceased to believe existed, and which they [still] were disposed 
to act on instinctively, rather than face the full implications 
of what was disclosed.”!^ 

The greatest issue of World War I, at least in terms of its 
entire scope, was Germany’s challenge to Great Britain’s world- 
wide position, which included her control of the Atlantic. 
Germany had undertaken to cast dotvn the barrier of the British 
navy, which stood between us and Europe, protecting our 
Germany had attacked our partner, behind whose 
shield we stood. If our minds had been trained so- that we were 
able to grasp this, we would have realized that, for our own 
sake, we could not stand aside and allow the shield to be beaten 
down. We would have realized that we could not really be 
neutral because we had a vital strategic stake in the frustration 
ot Germany. 

But the American people were blind to this implication of 
power politics, and their leader was as blind as they. What 
seemed of the most vital importance was that the United States 
not be snagged and dragged into this foreign war. American 
mothers said they had not raised their sons to be soldiers. Mr. 
Wilson had a more sophisticated reason for wanting us to stay 

and the Balance of Power (Indiana, 
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order him out oE Washington.*’^ I don't suppose that Mr. Wil- 
son’s outrage would have been less if he had known that our 
military at the time not only had plans for the contingenq' of 
a war with Germany, but had them also for the several con- 
tingencies of war with England, France, Italy, Japan, Mexico, 
and other countries. 

This attitude o£ refusing to countenance our potential weight 
in the balance of military power was not likely to make for an 
increase in that influence by means of which Wilson hoped to 
bring about a negotiated discontinuance of the war. 

Today we can see that the threat offered by an aggressive and 
imperialistic German regime to Britain’s control of the Atlantic 
was a threat to us. If the German submarine had won the suc- 
cess which it seemed about to win at one point, we would have 
found no space intervening between Germany’s advancing 
military power and our own shores. One can imagine the belated 
alarm among the American people if Britain had suddenly 
acknowledged defeat and surrendered her navy to the Kaiscft 
for then the danger would have forced itself upon our con- 
sciousness as an unpleasant surprise. 

But it was not our habit to think of international affairs 
primarily in terms of strategic self-interest. It had, rather, be- 
come our habit to think of them in terms of abstract moral 
principles and legal rules. Therefore we did not allow ourselves 
to see that the problem which the German submarine posed 
for us was that of preserving our outer line of defense. Instead, 
we persuaded ourselves that the problem was simply a problem 
of right or -wrong in terms of universal law and morality. 
clung to the fiction that we had no self-interest in which side 
won, and we expressed our concern with the German sub- 
marine rather in terms of our devotion to a set of fairly abstruse 
rules of warfare, rules which the invention of the submarine had 
Itself, m some instances, rendered virtually impossible of appb' 

“Frederick Palmer, N^v;ton D. Baker (New York. 1931). I. 40. See also Buehrig. 

op. cit., pp. 110-11. • ' t 
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cation Consequently, the Wilson administration a oi 
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for a broader and surer basis on which to fight if the nation 
should have to go over the brink. He told Secretary of State 
Lansing “that he did not believe the people of the United 
States were willing to go to war because a few Americans had 
been killed."® 

Wilson, under Lansing’s coaxing, at last solved his dilemma 
by broadening the legal issue into an ideological issue. The 
German Empire's violation of technical maritime rights was 
made secondary by equating it with an autocratic form of gov- 
ernment hostile to democracy. The issue of the war was the 
challenge to democracy; the cause in which it was being fought 
by Britain and her allies was “to make the world safe for 
democracy." And by making the world safe for democracy, this 
would be the war to end war. It was on this platform that Wilson 
rose to the full majesty of his power and authority as the moral 
leader of the American people — almost, one might say, of the 
world’s people. For a moment, before he fell, he was to tower 
above the international horizon, against the lightning and the 
storm clouds of war, as no other figure in the twentieth century 
has towered. 

It seems to me that this shift from an emphasis on legal tech- 
nicalities to ideology might well be interpreted as the movement 
of Wilson s mind, compelled by intractable circumstance, in 
the direction of reality. The reason why German control of 
the Atlantic would be a danger to us, where British control 
was not, had some relationship to differences in ideology. The 
autocratic form of the German state was congenial to a policy 
of ^3gg*^cssion: its processes lent themselves to secrecy and sur- 
prise. What it represented — ^ideologically as well as in structure 
—did render the world less safe for democracy. 

However, all this ^vas obscured for the public by being cast 
in terms of general principles without specific reference to the 
national interest. We see here what we saw in our Far Eastern 
policy, where the general principle of the Open Door— open 
to all comers — ^^vas preferred over a claim advanced on behalf 

* Ibid., p. 56. 
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in it. We had ^varded off the danger. But by applying, instead, a 
test which overlooked tlie limits o£ possibility it appeared to us 
that the objective o£ our participation had not been gained, 
and that our participation, consequently, had not been justi- 
fied. We had not brought into being a world in which democracy 
was safe and future wars unthinkable. 

Without any attack having taken place on our territory, and 
without any direct threat to our well-being having arisen, we 
had nevertheless abandoned our isolation and gone to war. 
Our men had subjected themselves to the horrors of trench 
warfare to save democracy elsewhere and on the promise that 
a world-wide Utopia would be their payment. But when it 
was all over the payment was not forthcoming. The world 
manifestly remained the wicked old world that it had always 
been, a world that contrasted more than ever with the virtue 
we had shown. A wave of cynical disillusionment among us was 
the consequence. Since we had never been told that there were 
selfish national reasons for going to war, we supposed that we 
might have abstained with impunity. We believed that we had 
failed to abstain because we had been swayed by our idealism 
and generosity to abandon that self-interested detachment from 
the quarrels of others which George Washington had urged 
us to preserve. Like Orpheus, we had succumbed to the temp- 
tation of looking back toward that underworld from which 
our nation had escaped. Allowing our heart to prevail over 
our head, we had gone back across the sea to save others. We 
had, as we put it, pulled the British chestnuts out of the fire. 
We had rescued France. And what was the result? With the 
war over, with the British and French saved by our generosity, 
we did not even have their gratitude. They refused to pay 
their war debts to us, and when we asked for our money back 
they called us “Uncle Shylock.” That was what we got for 
thinking of others instead of ourselves. Our preponderant re- 
action was: Never againl Never again would we make the 
mistake of abandoning our isolation to save the rest of the worldl 
This was the consequence of the legend that our wartime 
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might happen all over again. We did not trust ourselves. After 
all, we had been just as determined to stay out of the First 
World War as we were now determined to stay out of any 
future war. If ^ve could learn the specific causes of our first 
lapse, then we might prevent a second lapse by doing away 
with those causes. So we asked ourselves, and for two decades 
we debated, the question why we got into the world war. 

When we try to understand the world in which we live, right 
answers are important. But what is even more important is to 
begin by asking the right questions. We should have been 
asking ourselves whether it had been necessary for us to get 
into the war — and, if so, why. Instead, we assumed that it had 
not been necessary and asked ourselves why, in the absence 
of necessity, we had allowed ourselves to be drawn into it 
anyway. Because this question was based on a false premise, 
any answer to it was bound to contribute to our self-delusion 
and thereby reduce our ability to deal with the realities of the 
world. 

Historians, journalists, and Congressional committees set to 
work on the record of how we got drawn, and needlessly 
drawn, into the world war. What the record showed, on its 
face, was that our insistence on a technical freedom of the seas 
brought us into increasing conflict with Germany. A principal 
issue, for example, had been our insistence that Americans 
had the right to travel in the ships of Germany’s enemies 
without having their lives jeopardized by German submarine 
attack upon those ships. Here was a right so tenuous and so 
remote from any real national interest that one could hardly 
justify going to war to uphold it. President Wilson had realized 
this with increasing embarrassment at the time when he was 
prosecuting the quarrel with Germany over it. In the 1930’s 
the Senate realized it too, and produced legislation authorizing 
the President to forbid American citizens to travel on bellig- 
erent vessels in time of war except at their own risk. 

The Senate Munitions Investigating Committee ("Nye Com- 
mittee”) held public hearings in which it was tempted to charge 
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The encouragement %vhich our neutrality legislation gave to 
Hitler, and the impairment o£ the resistance to him, were ap- 
preciable. Fortunately, however, President Roosevelt was able 
to evade its provisions in substantial measure. And when war 
finally broke out in Europe, reality once more tended to assert 
itself against the legend, as it had after 1914. Congress repealed 
the arms embargo and authorized the sale of arms and munitions 
to belligerents who would take possession in our own ports and 
pay cash. A couple of years later, the Lend-Lease Act put a final 
belated end to the policy represented by the neutrality legisla- 
tion of the 1930’s. We would now have to fight the war that 
we and the British and the French might have prevented at 
an earlier stage, if we had allowed ourselves to read the real 
lesson of the First World War. 
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not intellectual. , . But what dismayed Keynes about the 
President was not the point of view he represented at the 
peace table. He agreed with that point of view. What dismayed 
him was the way in which Wilson allowed that point of view 
to be defeated by what the others at the peace table — Lloyd 
George, Clemenceau, Orlando — represented. Keynes, the real- 
ist, was horrified to see the unrealistic President abandon, with- 
out ever knowing it, the realistic position which he had out- 
lined before coming to Paris. It was because Keynes agreed 
with Wilson s realism that he was so horrified by his unrealism. 

In what did Wilson’s Keynesian realism consist? 

We get an expression of it as early as February i, 1916, 
before the United States had entered the war. Secretary of State 
Lansing had said that the destruction of Prussian militarism 
was an essential precondition of peace. Wilson was not sure 
of this, fearing that the destruction of Prussian militarism 
mig t mean the disintegration of German power and the de- 
struction of the German nation.^ As early as this, and from now 
on, we nd Wilson concerned at the danger of creating what 
we would today call a “power vacuum” by destroying Germany 
OT ma mg her impotent. This anticipates the realism of both 

eynes an , in our own time, of Walter Lippmann and George 


was precise y the disintegration of German power and the 
estrucUon o t e German nation undertaken by the Versailles 
eace reaty which made that treaty seem such a disastrous 
ocument to Keynes. If," he wrote in 1919, "the European 
ivi ar IS to end with France and Italy abusing their mo- 
mentary victorious power to destroy Germany and Austria- 
ungary now prostrate, they invite their own destruction also, 
eing so ^ eep y and inextricably interwined with their vic- 
tims by hidden psychic and economic bonds ”2 
At the conclusion of every major war the task of the peace- 
makers is twofold: (1) to establish the conditions to which 


'Buehrig. op. cit., p. 144, 
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limited the identification of the enemy so firmly, so eloquently, 
and so insistently as to leave no room for interpreters of his 
meaning. Addressing the Congress on April 2, 1917, he said: 
“We have no quarrel with the German people. We have no 
feeling toward them but one of sympathy and friendship. . . . 
We act without animus, not in enmity towards a people or with 
the desire to bring any injury or disadvantage upon them, but 
only in armed opposition to an irresponsible Government 
which has thrown aside all considerations of humanity and of 
right and is running amuck.” The only condition he made for 
an armistice and peace negotiations, for the restoration of Ger- 
many to an equal place in the family of nations, was that the 
Germans should oust the imperial regime and set up a repre- 
sentative regime in its place. This they did. 

I shall not attempt to judge whether this statesmanship of 
Wilson’s, more shrewdly advanced at the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence, might have been made to prevail. A century earlier, ■when 
Napoleon had been overthrown, a real peace of reconciliation 
had immediately been made with a de-Napoleonized France, 
which thereupon took her full place in the family of nations. 
That peace had been real and it had endured. But the peace- 
makers of 1815 were not acting in a representative capacity 
for the populations of their countries. The peacemakers of 
1919 were. Behind them they heard the clamor of their publics 
demanding that "the Hun” not be let off, that there be no 
Germans, that the Germans be required to pay 
all the costs of the war — irrespective of what kind of govern- 
ment they set up. Clemenceau and Lloyd George represented 
these people and, flouting Wilson and his Fourteen Points, made 
the kind of arrangement these people demanded, which was 
not a peace at all. The unwisdom of the many prevailed over 
the wisdom of the few, and the new democratic Germany of 
the Weimar Republic rvas launched under conditions of such 
economic oppression and such humiliation that it could not 
endure. Keynes had not found it too hard to predict the con- 
sequences of this even as early as igig. “Economic privation,” 
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cided in igig not to negotiate a peace ^vith the Germans but 
to impose one on them. This was possible only because they 
were not, in reality, undertaking to make a true peace with 
Germany. A peace, one supposes, means the restoration of nor- 
mal, amicable, co-operative relations between former antagon- 
ists. Unless the parties reach an agreement on which they can 
shake hands, such a peace has not been made between them. 
If one party insists on remaining with his foot planted on the 
other’s neck, such a peace has not been made between them. 
The other party has not really agreed to it; he will continue to 
struggle, and when he can once more rise to his feet he will 
resume the fight. A dictated "peace,” or any dictated "agree- 
ment, is a contradiction in terms. "Only a peace between 
equals can last,” Wilson had said, "only a peace, the very prin- 
ciple of which is equality, and a common participation in a 
common benefit."* 


The posture of the allies was quite impossible. "The dictated 
peace had hardly been signed before the Germans succeeded 
in forcing the Allies to the conference table."* The actual figure 
representing the amount of reparations, as well as the terms of 
payment, having been left open at Versailles, and Article 234 
aving^ provided that Germany’s representatives should be 
given a ]ust opportunity to be heard," the Genoa Conference 
was ca ed for April, 1922 At this conference, to which Soviet 
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Russia had been invited because France wante er o 
more reparations from Germany out of w i o 
Czarist debts to France, Germany entered m o 
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for another opportunity. It was explicit in the pages of Keynes 
and many another witer. It had shaped the thinking of tliat 
powerful South African statesman, Marshal Smuts. In Britain, 
Winston Churchill had grasped it from the first. As early as 
March of 1920 he had witten to Lloyd George: “Since the 
Armistice my policy would have been ‘peace with the German 
people, war on the Bolshevik tyranny.’ Magnanimity in vic- 
tory was a principle with Churchill. And it had been an Ameri- 
can tradition at least as early as Abraham Lincoln’s advocacy, 
in his Second Inaugural Address, of that peace without victory 
which Wilson was to advocate in a later day. 

But this remained the wisdom of the few, which, under the 
circumstances of war, does not prevail against the passions and 
the innocence of the many. Our Civil War was not concluded 
by that peace of reconciliation which Lincoln had advocated. 
The First World War was not concluded by that peace of recon- 
ciliation which Wilson had advocated. And in the Second 
World War the advocacy itself was abandoned. The United 
States and its allies were now united in their decision not to 
make a real peace with Germany and lapan at all, once victory 
had been won. 

I think the explanation for this failure to apply the clear 
lesson of 1919 is in the ovenvhelming compulsion of circum- 
stances to which the allied leaders necessarily succumbed. 
Wartime leadership in the conditions of our day is simply too 
much for the best and strongest of men. They cannot com- 
mand the movement of armies and resources, they cannot 
command the inert and mindless bureaucracies, they cannot 
command a capricious public opinion, they cannot negotiate 
agreements with their legislatures, they cannot negotiate interna- 
tional agreements with one another — they cannot simultane- 
ously do all these things with only mortal strength in twenty-four 
hours a day, and still force through, against the ignorance, the 
immaturity, or the passion of the masses those measures which 
represent an essentially recondite wisdom. In any case, while 

7 Quoted by J. M. Keynes, Essays in Biography (London. 1951). p. 63. 
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other’s points o£ view, and o£ subjecting their differences to 
meaningful debate %vere there. The element of personal failure 
appears to have been one significant factor at Versailles. But 
the United States and the Soviet Union in the 1940’s belonged 
to different ^vorlds, and it is doubtful whether there was any 
common ground on which they could stand and debate out 
their difference. What was needed for the establishment of a 
general peace was peace with tlie Soviet Union as well as with 
Germany and Japan; and this was not a peace for which any 
military victory had prepared the ivay. As we now see it the 
United States probably had no choice but to defer the hope of 
peace and look to her oivn security. 

America and Britain had somehow to maintain constructive 
co-operation between themselves and Soviet Russia if the war 
was to be won. The one indispensable bond that united these 
natural antagonists was their hostility toward a common foe. 
They could march together as long as they shared this animus 
and were able to assure each other of their implacable resolve 
to give it full play to the end. The minute either side showed 
signs of coming to terms with Germany the precarious coalition 
would tend to fall apart and its defeat would be threatened. 
The coalition was, in fact, tending to fall apart because Stalin 
doubted the Anglo-American determination to fight a total 
war to a total end, and he had not hidden his suspicion in 
connection with the dispute over a second front. The main- 
tenance of the coalition appeared to depend, therefore, on the 
demonstration of our determination not to stop short of total 
victory, of "unconditional surrender." This surely accounts for 
one of the motives that, consciously or unconsciously, prompted 
Roosevelt publicly to commit America and Britain to the 
objective of totally destroying German and Japanese power, 
of occupying both countries and making them helpless for an 
indefinite future. 

The greatest strategic mistake which the allies had made in 
19*9 read both Germany and Russia out of the family 

of nations at the same time. This drove the two outlaws together 
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habitually fixed on Utopia could contemplate. In the absence 
of any tolerable alternative this unanimity simply had to be. 
The possibility of failure to obtain it could not be admitted. 

Virtually everyone in Washington ^vas uneasy and doubtful 
of the prospect. But the administration perforce put on a boldly 
optimistic front for the public. If the public would support 
the general postwar policy, if the Senate would consent to rati- 
fication of the United Nations Charter, then all could look for- 
ward to that secure, peaceful, and prosperous world which all 
had been promised, again in this war as in the last. In Novem- 
ber of 1943 Secretary Hull, returning from the Four Power 
Conference in Moscow, told a joint session of Congress: “As 
the provisions of the four-nation declaration are carried into 
effect, there will no longer be need for spheres of influence, 
for alliances, for balance of power, or any other of the special 
arrangements through which, in the unhappy past, the nations 
strove to safeguard their security or to promote their interests.” 
If we were going to put all our eggs in the one basket — and it 
seemed to us that there were no other baskets — then we might 
as well do it boldly and confidently, refusing to recognize the 
possibility of failure. Unanimity of the great powers had to be 
assumed. Otherwise, everyone might as well cut his throat and 
get the misery of this world over with. 

Given this premise, the lesson of Rapallo had no bearing. 
One assumed the existence of that unanimity among the great 
powers which would make it possible to keep Germany and 
Japan on their backs for the indefinite future. And the devil 
theory the theory that war is caused by "aggressor nations” — 
argued that they had to be kept on their backs. In his Message 
to Congress of January 7, 1943, President Roosevelt spoke in 
terms that made the guilt and the threat of the Axis nations 
independent of the particular regimes that governed them. “It 
is clear to us, he said, "that if Germany and Italy and Japan — 
or any one of them— remain armed at the end of this war or are 
permitted to rearm, they will again, and inevitably, embark 
upon an ambitious career of world conquest. They must be dis- 
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“a. It should be brought home to the Germans . . . that the 
Germans cannot escape responsibility for what they have 
brought upon themselves. 

“b. Germany will not be occupied for the purpose of liber- 
ation but as a defeated enemy nation. . . . 

“c. The principal Allied objective is to prevent Germany 
from ever again becoming a threat to the peace of the world.” 

Surely it is not without significance that the postwar settle- 
ments which the allies planned to impose on their defeated 
enemies in 1919 and 1945 alike had to be abandoned, and in 
both cases for much the same reasons. In both cases the dom- 
inant allied leaders thought that, on the one hand, they could 
organize a general peace, and on the other hand abstain from 
making peace with the vanquished. Because we chose, without 
any real necessity of doing so, to regard the vanquished nations, 
the peoples themselves, as criminals, whatever regimes they 
were under, we could not make peace with them, we could not 
bring them back into the family, we could not seat them at 
the same table with ourselves. And that meant that we could 
not make a general peace even though every other circumstance 
had favored it. A privileged peace for “peace-loving nations” 
only is not a general peace; by implication it is a tyranny. 

It was not feasible for a nation like the United States to 
project a world in which, for an indefinite period of years, 
one set of nations were the subjects and another set the masters. 
For one thing, our subjugation of other peoples would quickly 
have become unacceptable to us as a matter of conscience, 
being inimical to our established principles as a nation. Aside 
from this, however, the master nations, with discrepant views 
and rival interests, could hardly have been expected to resist 
the temptation of negotiating with the subject nations, which 
would then find those who were willing to pay a price for 
their friendship. When that happened the United States would 
awaken to the fact that, since national security rests no less 
on consent than on force, it rvas not in the national interest 
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XXIII • In an earlier chapter I mentioned that the 
traditional foreign policy of the United States became obsolete 
in 1898. It took us fifty years to grasp this fact and adjust our 
thinking to it. During those fifty years, inevitably, the course 
of our foreign relations was subject to personal whim or 
predilection, to sentiment, to the notions of an abstracted 
morality, to the readings of a questionably relevant interna- 
tional law, to expectations of an impossible Utopia, or to the 
devil theory of international conflict. For fifty years we could 
not, as a nation, bring ourselves to face the reality of “a world 
which we did not make, which we can not alter, which ^ve can 
not think into a different condition from that which actually 
exists.” In developing our foreign policy we addressed ourselves, 
instead, to worlds which never were. The result was that we 
floundered and fell into repeated disaster. 

I have examined this half century with some uneasiness at 
the picture it presents of human blindness, human simplicity* 
the inability of us men to recognize the real challenges of the 
world and to deal with them in terms of what they are. I have 
to remind myself, however, of the special circumstances which 
make this period exceptional — not exceptional in showing the 
confusion and inconsequence of the human mind, for that is 
universal, but in the degree to which the confusion and incon- 
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sequence were uncontrolled. Foreign policy, as I said earlier, 
must be rooted in dogma and tradition. Therefore it cannot 
be quickly or easily replaced. All this considered, it may be 
that half a century was not a discreditably long time to take 
in moving from the policy of the Farewell Address, which had 
become obsolete, to the policy which the new times required. 

Even at the end of the Second World War we appeared not 
to have learned some of those lessons which we might have 
learned from the First World War. We again undertook to 
make no peace with the defeated nations and, while leaving 
them in possession of their territories, to make them incapable 
of defending those territories or playing their indispensable 
roles in the maintenance of international order. We appear, m 
the gallant person of President Roosevelt, to have retained the 
bulk of Wilson’s Utopianism while eschewing the 
his realism. In Roosevelt’s person the United States 
the role of power in international politics and P™“d the 
imminent cLing of ’’One World”-that bemg 
for Utopia. Apparently we had learned nothing, 
the cycle of disaster would have to take still “ 
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merit in them. The other was that the conduct of international 
relations in terms of power politics, spheres of influence, and 
the balance of power was inimical to the avoidance of war and 


the maintenance of international order. 

The fact that both of these assumptions were mong was 
demonstrated by three successive emergencies in this century, 
emergencies in which considerations of our oivn security com- 
pelled us, belatedly, to intervene in the affairs of Europe — and 
to intervene with massive power. Holding the European and 
world balance of power in contempt, ^ve nevertheless had to 
mobilize our own power and throw it into the balance when- 
ever, as happened three times, that balance was upset. Both 
assumptions of our foreign policy survived the First World 
War virtually intact, despite the vivid and bloody demonstra- 
tions of their inadequacy which that war furnished. It is clear 
that the isolationist assumption did not survive the second 
bloody demonstration of its inadequacy furnished by World 
War II. But the other assumption, the assumption that power 
politics could and should be dispensed with, did survive this 
second demonstration. 

In the limited sense which I have indicated, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and his Secretary of State, Cordell Hull, were essen- 
tially Wilsonians a generation after Wilson. Their thinking 
had not advanced substantially beyond his. Like Wilson, they 
assumed that isolationism was disastrous and that, henceforth. 


the United States must bear an active part in maintaining the 
peace of the world. Unlike Wilson, they had the American 
people behind them in this conception and were able, conse- 
quently, to lead the American people into the United Nations 
where Wilson had been unable to lead them into the League 
of Nations. 

However, Roosevelt and Hull still adhered to the old con- 
tempt for power politics as a means of keeping the peace. In his 
report to Congress on the Yalta Conference, a few weeks before 
his death,^ the chief point which the President made was that the 
Yalta Conference had done away with a threatened recrudes- 
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cence of power politics in the postwar world Before Yalta, h 
reported, in connection with the newly liberate areas o 
eastern Europe, "there actually began to grow up in so 
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wars. M^ith the Soviet colossus looming over western Europe 
and the Mediterranean, as the German colossus had previously 
loomed, we declined, at first, to participate in the maintenance 
of that balance of power on which the survival o£ free Europe 
depended. We left England alone to attempt to hold the line 
against expanding Communism in Greece. In fact, we were 
morally outraged by this example of Britain’s imperialism m 
trying to reimpose an obsolete monarchy on the Greek people 
by military force. When President Roosevelt, in the speech 
I have quoted, referred so contemptuously to “queer ideas 
of . . . ‘spheres of influence* ** he tvas rebuking Prime Minister 
Churchill for the deal ivhereby Britain’s paramount influence 
in Greece was recognized by Stalin in return for a free 
for Russia in Romania and Bulgaria (both already occupied 
by the Red army). 

As had been the case in the first two wars, we atvoke to reality 
only when western Europe and England were once more on the 
edge of total collapse. The same danger of a ruthless aggressive 
power dominating the opposite shore of the Atlantic had again 
to stare us in the face before we could overcome our avcKion 
to the use of power for the regulation of international relations. 

There is a particular irony in the fact that the signal for our 
awakening was the communication to us by the British, on 
February 21, 1947, of the information that their oivn domestic 
crisis compelled them to abandon Greece, and also Turkey, 
forthwith. Churchill’s comment on this in his memoirs has a 
tone of satisfaction which I, for one, am willing to allow him. 
“It did not fall to us to end the task in Greece,” he writes. I 
little thought however at the end of 1944 that the State Depart- 
ment, supported by overwhelming American opinion, would m 
little more than two years not only adopt and carry on the 
course we had opened, but would make vehement and costly 
exertions, even of a military character, to bring it to fruition. 

In 1947, as in 1917 and in 1940, we intervened once more 
at the last desperate moment with our own power to restore the 

8 The Second World War (London, 1954), VI (Triumph and Tragedy), 266. 
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balance of power in Europe and the world. In 1945 PresideiU 
Roosevelt had uttered the words which I have already quoted 
about Yalta having put an end to exclusive alliimces, spheres 
of influence, and balances of power. In September, *947. 
Rio de Janeiro, his successor. President Truman, made the 
following statement: "Our people did not concmve, when we 
were fighting the war, that we should be faced with a situation 
of this nature. Our planning for peace “ "“J 

munity of nations, sober^ and k of 

suffering and suggenng loss^, • • • conditions 
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less than a month — we had reversed President Roosevelt s policy 
and, with the enthusiastic backing of the nation, had com 
mitted ourselves to a course of power diplomacy in Europe ^ 
I said that Greece was only one example of a political vacuum 
left by the war A precisely similar example was Poland, but 
here the Russian strategic interest was paramount Here the 
Russians introduced military force to fill the vacuum an 


establish Communism 

The same was true of Romania, Bulgaria Yugos avia, un 
gary, and Czechoslovakia In the case of Germany an ustria 
the Russians and the Western allies between them ro e 
m half along the lines previously agreed to for t e , 
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that freedom of which the German 
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o£ rival claims. The result, automatically, was bloody civil war 
among the contending forces-Communists on one side, anti- 
communists on the other. 

The Communist powers neighboring on Greece, and t 
British, who depended for their security on maintaining a 
dominant position in the eastern Mediterranean alike had 
great interests in the outcome of the civil war— that of the 
British being, in a strategic sense, the more vital interest. 

British also were involved in the situation to the extent that 
they had participated in the liberation of Greece and now ha 
a responsibility for setting her back on her feet. Under the 
circumstances, could one really be too severe on Greece s 
northern neighbors and on the British for taking an active 
interest in the victory of the respective sides which they were 
impelled to favor in the civil war? The British solved the 
problem temporarily by introducing their military forces under 
General Scobie into Greece and making a very good deal indeed 
whereby the Russians recognized (and for a while genuinely 
respected) the paramountcy of British interest in Greece, while 
the British recognized the paramountcy of Russian interest in 
Russian-occupied Romania and Bulgaria. By refusing to make 
such a deal the British would not have saved the life or liberty 
of a single Romanian or Bulgarian, but they might well have 
had to accept the successive enslavement of Greece, Turkey, 
Iran, and Italy under the Communist yoke, together with Com- 
munist domination of the eastern Mediterranean, the Middle 
East, and North Africa. While we stood on the sidelines crying 
“Foull" the British used an astute combination of force and 
diplomacy to fill the vacuum and contain the Communist forces 
that were about to break out into the Mediterranean. 

By 1947, however, the British were no longer able to do so. 
Fortunately, when they notified us, on February 21, that they 
were withdrawing, when they told us in effect that after March 
30 the Communists would be free to move into the eastern 
Mediterranean and take over, then the shock of reality woke 
us up from our final dream. In an astonishingly short time • 
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occupied Cabinet posts, and in France had taken over tlie Min- 
istry o£ Defense. Britain, in a state o£ incipient collapse, was 
rapidly giving up that position in the world which she no longer 
had the strength to maintain. Already she had got out o£ Burma 
and out o£ India. Now she was getting out o£ the eastern Med- 
iterranean. 

It was quite clear that — ^with our paper plans for interna- 
tional organization based on unanimity among the great powers, 
with our repugnance toward power politics, spheres o£ influence, 
and balances of power — ^we were on the way to finding our- 
selves alone in a Communist world when we at last woke up. 

On February 21, 1947, the British told us they were getting 
out of Greece and Turkey forthwith. On the following March 
12 President Truman went before the Congress to request 
authority and appropriations for immediately taking over these 
responsibilities from them. At the same time, however, he 
recognized and announced that Greece and Turkey repre- 
sented only '‘one aspect of the situation.” That situation had 
implications which led to the conclusion, he said, “that it must 
be the policy of the United States to support free peoples who 
are resisting attempted subjugation by armed minorities or by 
outside pressures.” 

Here, then, was the policy of containing Communism by the 
use of our power — not just in Greece or Turkey, but every- 
where. The statement has been criticized, and I think that any 
diplomatic purist must agree that it was open to criticism. As 
usual when we reverse our course in foreign affairs, we leaped 
to an extreme. We assumed a sort of unlimited commitment 
that we would not be able to fulfill completely and literally. 
We emphasized, I think too heavily, those ideological considera- 
tions that make international divisions or conflicts irrecon- 
cilable. 

The Europeans and the British, at the same time that they 
were elated, were rather shocked by the verbal bluntness of our 
approach. Some of them were sophisticated enough in these 
matters, from long experience, to know that the best way to 
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use power is quietly If they had been m our place there would, 
perhaps, have been no blasts on the trumpet— simply a quiet 
movement of troops, supplies, or personnel The One World 
to which all looked fonvard had not yet been irremediably 
divided The quiet display of the big stick, accompanied by 
smiles, might still bring the Russians to reason Instead, we 
shouted a war cry and proclaimed an ideological crusade 
I think, however, that this may have been a necessity in the 
relations betiveen our government and our people In 1947, 
as in 1917 and 1941, we had to have our emotions aroused by 
the combination of a great crisis and a great cause if we were 
going to support the action that had to be taken 

The important (act is that we took the action That action 
extended far beyond Greece and Turkey and it involved far 
more than economic means^ — although these were primary 
Even as we moved to replace the British in Greece and Turkey 
we addressed ourselves to what needed to be done in the rest 
of Europe 

The preparation here was somewhat more leisurely and 
consequently, more thoughtful AH hands recognized from the 
start that the financial and economic crisis of the several Euro 
pean states could be met m some degree, though not wholly, 
by organized co-operation among them — by ivhat came to be 
called self help and mutual aid The European countries could 
trade out one another s deficits to some extent, so that a con 
sohdaced deficit for the community as a whole would be less 
than the sum of the deficits of its individual members 
For this reason, as well as for moral and psychological reasons. 

It was essential that the European countries get together to 
plan and administer their own recovery on a mutual basis If 
they did that, then our role could be confined to supplying 
what would still be wanting— the missing component— when 
they had done everything they could for themselves What 
would still be wanting as it transpired amounted to some 
seventeen billion dollars over a period of four years 
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This time we blew no trumpets and were careful to deny the 
ideological implications of our policy. Secretary Marshall's 
Harvard address of June 5, 1947, at which he announced tvhat 
we later knew as the “Marshall Plan,” was shouldered off the 
front pages in the United States by a statement of President 
Truman on the same day to the effect that the Communist coup 
in Hungary was an ‘‘outrage*’ which we would not take lying 
down (though, as it turned out, that is how we did take it). 

Secretary Marshall was careful to say: “Our policy is directed 
not against any country or doctrine but against hunger, poverty, 
desperation and chaos." He made it clear that our assistance 
would be available to any country (including Russia or her 
satellites) that was “willing to assist in the task of recovery.’ 
It would not be available to “any government which maneuvers 
to block the recovery of other countries." 

This diplomatic procedure removed from us the onus of 
finally dividing Europe and the world by granting our aid on 
an ideological basis. It placed the Russians on the defensive, 
immediately confronting them with the dilemma of allowing 
their satellites to be tempted into the Western camp or them- 
selves accepting the onus, by their refusal to co-operate, of 
dividing the world and depriving the subject peoples under 
their rule. The immediate result was a weakening of the Rus- 
sian hold on the satellites, a few weeks of confusion in Moscow, 
and a final Kremlin decision to go all out against the Marshall 
Plan and try to defeat it by propaganda and subversion in 
western Europe. 

The Ck)ld War now was really launched — not by us, but by 
the Soviet Union in its opposition to our plan for the recon- 
struction of Europe. The Communist parties in Italy and France 
■went all out to create anarchy, to make government impossible, 
to take over. Using their hold on labor organizations in both 
countries, they undertook to paralyze commerce and industry, 
and to prevent recovery, by widespread and chaotic strikes. 
These efforts failed. Our new policy had encouraged the French 
and Italians to dismiss the Communists from government and 
to brace themselves against them. The Italian election of 1948 
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western European and North Atlantic union far more effec- 
tively than we could have done by ourselves. And it kept losing 
the battles that, if they had been won, would in terms of 
Realpolitik have justified its tough and aggressive policy. 

If the Russian leaders could have frightened the West into 
abandoning the West Berliners, in 1948, all the West Germans 
would have taken note that we could not be counted on to 
defend them in a showdown, that they had better make the best 
terms they could with Moscow. The next battle which Stalin 
launched and lost was the battle to bring the government of 
Comrade Tito in Yugoslavia a little closer to heel. The loss of 
this battle was a sort of disaster for the Soviet cause. It set an 
example for the other satellites; it destroyed the myth of Com- 
munist solidarity; it took the main pressure off of Greece and 
Italy, thereby making the Mediterranean more secure; and it 
changed the position of some fairly substantial divisions in the 
balance of military power. Above all, it showed the world that 
the Communist empire could crumble as well as expand. 

But Tito’s defection, when it came in 1948-49, was not simply 
a fortunate accident for our side. It could not have taken place 
if America had not, in 1947, committed its power and its 
diplomacy to the containment of Russia in Europe and the 
eastern Mediterranean. 

In 1947, then, the United States finally adopted a new policy 
to meet the dire necessities of the twentieth century. That 
new policy was to assume leadership in organizing and directing 
the power of the free world so as to balance, and thereby to 
check, the expanding power of the Soviet Union. What this 
neiv policy will bring forth in the long future I don’t know. 
Initially, it led to successes of a magnitude which, being so 
close to these matters as we are, we have hardly appreciated. 

Stalin’s policy like the Kaiser’s policy and Hitler's policy be- 
fore it, once again brought the weight of the United States into 
the balance of power. And now the United States would not 
again turn back from its role and its responsibilities on the 
international scene. 
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in the four-dimensional mathematics of outer time-space. IE 
Mr. Adams has been looking dotvn from the rim of Heaven 
all these years, he must often have thanked God that his tour 
of duty did not fall in our day. 

But his reason for thanking God would not bear solely on 
the nature of the external problems that have come to challenge 
our national society. I suspect that what would really make 
his cheek turn pale is the thought of the domestic political 
problems that have tended increasingly to become the first 
preoccupation even of the Cabinet officer whose field of action 
is foreign affairs. Mr. Adams, with his austere personality and 
intellectual distinction, would not have been well equipped 
to deal with those problems on the scale to which they have 
grown. He would, I suspect, have been as unwilling as Mr. 
Acheson was to subordinate the requirements of the external 
situation. In any case, he would have found that he had less 
freedom and power to deal with an external environment that 
had become more difficult. 

This brings me to the second development that impresses 
me. It is no longer possible, as it still was in Adams’s day, for 
six or eight seasoned men, in private rumination and con- 
sultation among themselves, to make the foreign policy of 
the United States. The foreign policy of the United States, 
today, must normally represent, in the first instance, a con- 
sensus among hundreds of diverse persons in the governmental 
bureaucracy, from speech writers to experts in ballistics. In the 
second instance, it must represent the consensus, or at least 
the dominant view, of a vastly enlarged Congress — with the 
lower, larger, and less qualified chamber playing an increasing 
role. Finally, it must represent something like a consensus, or at 
least a general acquiescence, among the far-flung and some- 
times agitated American people. 

It is one thing to make a foreign policy designed to meet 
the requirements of the external situation. It may be quite 
another to make a foreign policy designed to elicit such a wide 
consensus and acceptance. Whatever is complicated, recondite, 
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ing sound policy. Eventually, only the most vital considerations 
ulterior to this objective can be allowed to stand in the way. 
Propositions that would aggravate the difiiculty. however valid, 
must be excluded from consideration. Only the common mind 
can be welcomed at the council table. Intellectual sophistication 
must be ostracized for the sound practical reason that, to the 
extent that it can make itself felt at all, it is disruptive, it tends 
to make the achievement of consensus impossible. One may 
question whether, when circumstances like this become extreme, 
the best minds have a place in government or can make a contri- 
bution. One may question whether John Quincy Adams would 
have been qualified.^ 

We are dealing here with problems of degree for which 
absolute solutions would be inappropriate. All extremes are 
dangerous. I would no more have American foreign policy made 
by one man alone (even John Quincy Adams or Dean Acheson) 
than I would have it conducted by all men collectively. But the 
danger, today, is not that one or a few will have too much free- 
dom in making it. The danger is that the few in positions of 
leadership will be so daunted and oppressed by the pressures of 
the many that they will break down in hidden ways and abne- 
gate their responsibility. Political leadership almost always in- 
volves an ingredient of followership (“My people are going that 
way and since I am their leader I must follow."), but the danger 
is that the leaders will at last become followers altogether, that 
they will no longer attempt to govern the ebbing and flowing 
tides of opinion but will invariably allow themselves to be 
carried along, trusting in God for the outcome. (The Psalmist 
says: Except the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that 
build it.” But one may properly feel uneasy at that trust in 
God which is merely a device by which men ease their con- 
sciences when they turn away from a labor that is too difficult.) 
The danger is that they will be directed by an opinion which 
they no longer attempt to direct. 

J"Too much intelligence is a handicap for day-to-day management because 
it hinders conformity and acceptance.” Dr. Robert McMurray, American manage- 
ment consultant, quoted in The Obseroer, London, December ai, 1958, p. 10. 
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such a determination themselves except in the broadest and 
most general sense — ^any more than they uould be in a position 
to exercise judgment in tlie nation’s law courts in place o£ the 
trained judges who now discharge that function The external 
challenges exist beyond the national horizon, in remote and 
exotic environments We more often see their effects, like the 
play of distant searchlights in the night sky, than the challenges 
themselves They involve technical and abstruse considerations 
(just as cases in the courts often do), and they are for the most 
part hidden by the secrecy or duplicity of other governments 
The beams of light represent deliberate deceptions Any profes 
sional adviser to the Secretary of State finds it impossible, with 
all his professional time devoted to the task, to keep himself 
adequately informed about any large portion of the external 
challenges— even where the information is available How, then, 
can doctors, shopkeepers factory workers, farmers, or business 
men, with other uses for their time, keep themselves adequately 
informed? It is not a question of resistance to knowledge but of 
the peculiar demands which such an undertaking makes, the 
intellectual training which it requires, and the maturity on 
which Its success depends 

We have seen such an evolution of democracy not only in 
America but also in England, where foreign relations were ex 
eluded from parliamentary debate until after the First World 
War The oligarchical procedure of the American Founding 
Fathers persisted in the British conduct of foreign affairs long 
after it had given way in the other fields of government The 
members of the Cabinet were like judges in the courts expected 
to exercise their own best judgments on the cases that came 
before them, answerable only in the long run Since the First 
World War, however, British governments though still enjoy 
ing a large measure of freedom, have been increasingly gripped 
by the forces of an unsophisticated public opinion TTiey have 
had to labor with increasing difficulty, like men wading through 
glue In France it can almost be said that, through most of the 
19505, foreign policy was no longer made at all On one oc 
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such a determination themselves except in the broadest and 
most general sense — any more than they would be in a position 
to exercise judgment in the nation’s law courts in place of the 
trained judges who now discharge that function. The external 
challenges exist beyond the national horizon, in remote and 
exotic environments. We more often see their effects, like the 
play of distant searchlights in the night sky, than the challenges 
themselves. They involve technical and abstruse considerations 
(just as cases in the courts often do), and they are for the most 
part hidden by the secrecy or duplicity of other governments. 
The beams of light represent deliberate deceptions. Any profes- 
sional adviser to the Secretary of State finds it impossible, with 
all his professional time devoted to the task, to keep himself 
adequately informed about any large portion of the external 
challenges— even where the information is available. How, then, 
can doctors, shopkeepers, factory rvorkers, farmers, or business- 
men, with other uses for their time, keep themselves adequately 
informed? It is not a question of resistance to knowledge but of 
the peculiar demands which such an undertaking makes, the 
intellectual training which it requires, and the maturity on 
which its success depends. 

We have seen such an evolution of democracy not only in 
America but also in England, where foreign relations were ex- 
cluded from parliamentary debate until after the First World 
War. The oligarchical procedure of the American Founding 
Fathers persisted in the British conduct of foreign affairs long 
after it had given way in the other fields of government. The 
members of the Cabinet were like judges in the courts, expected 
to exercise their own best judgments on the cases that came 
before them, answerable only in the long run. Since the First 
World War, however, British governments, though still enjoy- 
ing a large measure of freedom, have been increasingly gripped 
by the forces of an unsophisticated public opinion. They have 
had to labor with increasing difficulty, like men wading through 
glue. In France it can almost be said that, through most of the 
1950's, foreign policy ivas no longer made at all. On one oc- 
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involved in the process of speech writing for our governmental 
leaders (and who has seen words of his composition cast in im- 
perishable bronze over the name of a famous statesman) may 
offer the observation that the fault is not primarily in the ability 
of the individuals who participate in it. Our Presidents and 
Secretaries, in recent times, have had speech writers as good as 
money could hire or patriotic devotion could enlist, men with 
professional credentials that no Abraham Lincoln or Winston 
Churchill could match. Yet one cannot say that the consequence 
has been a growth in the effective eloquence of leadership. On 
the contrary, I think there is reason to associate this bureau- 
cratic development with a growth in the element of follower- 
ship, a decline in leadership. 

This statement of the paradox suggests its explanation. The 
primary concern of leadership must be with what needs to be 
said to the people, with the theme to which a speech must give 
expression. As a matter of professional training, however, the 
primary concern of public relations experts and copy writers is 
with the audience. They are concerned, first of all, with what 
will appeal to the audience, what will be well received; and 
•what is well received, in general, is whatever corroborates the 
views that the audience already holds. Where the preparation of 
speeches is left to them, they will make the theme conform to 
the audience’s intellectual level and inclinations. If the Presi- 
dent is to address a labor audience in Detroit on foreign policy, 
they ^vill not be primarily concerned with the foreign policy 
subject, on which they are not experts. They will, rather, con- 
centrate on having him avoid such maturity of expression as 
might make didiculties for those who have not had an education 
beyond high school; they will have him include statements 
designed to appeal to important minority groups among them; 
and tliey will have him exclude anything that might be un- 
popular with such an audience, however much it might need to 
be said. In a sense, then, it is the audience that, by its leanings 
and limits, "vsTites the speech. 

Here is an abnegation of leadership automatically produced 
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I would not advocate that our leaders, however gifted, consult 
only themselves in preparing what they will say. But taking the 
lead in a work of collaboration is different from accepting the 
completed work which one’s staff sets before one. President 
Washington had the active collaboration of Alexander Hamil- 
ton in the preparation of his Farewell Address. But Hamilton 
was not a public relations man or a professional copy writer: 
he was himself a bold political leader who happened to share the 
convictions of the President and was, like the President, intent 
on giving them an expression designed more to sway the people 
than to win their applause. If the Farewell Address is great, it is 
because in its reserved and formal language it expresses the pro- 
found personal convictions of a man of strong character who 
had suffered a long and often poignant experience of public 
affairs. There is no hint in it of saying what the audience wants 
to hear. 

No one advances, as such, the theory that leadership in our 
democracy should passively accept popular opinion as it is, with- 
out questioning. But approaches to such a theory are advanced, 
ordinarily basing themselves on the doctrine of Congressional 
government: the doctrine that the executive branch is sub- 
ordinate to the legislative branch, which must assume such 
leadership as is called for because it represents the electorate in 
detail, as the President does not. The most outspoken statement 
of the theory ivas made by Admiral Dewey in 1900 when he an- 
nounced his candidacy for President: "Since studying this sub- 
ject I am convinced that the office of the President is not such a 
ver)' difficult one to fill, his duties being mainly to execute the 
laws of Congress. Should I be chosen for this exalted position, I 
would exeaite the la^vs of Congress as faithfully as I have always 

^Nhat they mealed about Lincoln's xocabulary and style. This man (and his 
dilcf) made the common misiaVe of equating simplicity with immaturity, 
a simple stjle with baby ulk. The tact is that this writer’s otherwue able 
clilcf nc%cr ga>e a speech that contained e>en one passage which anyone 
would think ot comparing with Lincoln’s spcecltes. ^Vhal is notable, lalher, 
is (he contrast. 
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England, during the years of World War II, important state 
business was sometimes kept waiting for days while the Prime 
Minister devoted himself exclusively to the preparation of a 
speech. 

Among our own leaders the lack of the necessary priority for 
speech writing may sometimes reflect the personal reluctance of 
men who have no gift for composition and nothing to say. But 
fundamentally, I think, it is a manifestation of something 
rooted in our culture. We Americans characteristically make an 
invidious distinction between words and deeds. We prefer to 
think of ourselves as men of action. Literary composition, to- 
gether with the processes of thought which provide its substance, 
seems to us dilettantish or effete, like a preoccupation with 
court manners and diplomatic protocol. This Cleonesque atti- 
tude, as I have noted in an earlier chapter, is an inheritance 
from our pioneering ancestors, who cleared the wilderness with 
axes and found scant use for words. 

It is inimical, however, to the practice of the highest type of 
political leadership, as distinct from the practice of demagogy, 
since such leadership depends primarily on the gift for original 
words and the intellectual discipline that it reflects. This is true, 
at least, in a democracy, where leadership is not to be divorced 
from the use of reason to persuade. The dearth of this gift or its 
depreciation has constituted a national weakness especially since 
the end of the Second World War. It has sometimes prevented 
the national leadership from eliciting popular support for the 
policies which it found it necessary, in the national interest, to 
pursue; and so the nation has tended to be paralyzed or to fall 
victim to demagogues who misrepresented the policy for their 
own ends. 

In a broad sense, what applies to the requirement of leader- 
ship in a democracy applies also to that of leadership of a 
bureaucracy, which may be only less difficult. The President 
and the Secretary of State, if they are sober and responsible, 
must consult and listen to tlie bureaucracy under tliem. But if 
they ask it to make their policy decisions for tliem, then, Iiow- 
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that it has had over our own. The Swiss people have always 
been conscious oE external danger, of the possibility that their 
freedom might be snuffed out at short notice by foreign develop- 
ments against the repercussions of which they had failed to take 
sufficient precautions. They have been conscious of the need to 
be self-possessed at all times. Therefore they have disciplined 
themselves in their own political behavior, making a virtue of 
moderation and not asking too much in the way of comfort 
and prosperity. We Americans have hitherto had no like con- 
sciousness of danger to our nation. But we have one now. By 
noting how much more intelligently we have conducted our 
foreign relations since 1947 than at any other time since the 
generation of our founding, I pay a tribute of appreciation to 
the external menace of our times. 
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that it has had over our own. The Swiss people have always 
been conscious of external danger, of the possibility that their 
freedom might be snuffed out at short notice by foreign develop- 
ments against the repercussions of which they had failed to take 
sufficient precautions. They have been conscious of the need to 
be self-possessed at all times. Therefore they have disciplined 
themselves in their own political behavior, making a virtue of 
moderation and not asking too much in the way of comfort 
and prosperity. We Americans have hitherto had no like con- 
sciousness of danger to our nation. But we have one now. By 
noting how much more intelligently we have conducted our 
foreign relations since 1947 than at any other time since the 
generation of our founding, I pay a tribute of appreciation to 
the external menace of our times. 
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that it has had over our own. The Swiss people have always 
been conscious of external danger, of the possibility that their 
freedom might be snuffed out at short notice by foreign develop- 
ments against the repercussions of which they had failed to take 
sufficient precautions. They have been conscious of the need to 
be self-possessed at all times. Therefore they have disciplined 
themselves in their own political behavior, making a virtue of 
moderation and not asking too much in the way of comfort 
and prosperity. We Americans have hitherto had no like con- 
sciousness of danger to our nation. But we have one now. By 
noting how much more intelligently we have conducted our 
foreign relations since 1947 than at any other time since the 
generation of our founding, I pay a tribute of appreciation to 
the external menace of our times. 
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don't know what six or seven hundred million Chinese think, 
or the areas in which there is a consensus among them, or the 
nature of any such consensus, or the quality of conviction that 
enters into it. I don't know the political allegiances of these 
millions. On the one hand I am told that something ealled the 
people of China” longs for liberation from the tyranny of 
Peiping. Someone else tells me that it hates and fears the rival 
regime on Formosa. But no one has read the minds of all these 
people over the vast area of China, and surely many o^ 
people could not read their own minds. All I can ^ 
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of international organization, the formnlation of international 
rules pertaining to civil aviation, and a thousand other tech- 
nical matters that we isolate from their setting. It is possible to 
become so preoccupied with these particulars that we never see 
as a whole the scene in which they occur merely as incidents. 
So we become technically proficient in the bits and pieces of 
international relations without ever coming to understand the 
real nature of international relations. We become expert with- 
out becoming wise. We become competent to speak on technical 
problems, but foreign policy itself, as an expression of the 
human mind, remains beyond us. 

It seems to me that the achievement of wisdom, of the large 
understanding, must be a prime responsibility of our institu- 
tions of higher learning. If one cannot achieve such understand- 
ing in the academic world, with its unique opportunities for 
taking an elevated and comprehensive view, where can one 
achieve it? Our universities could be centers from which wis- 
dom radiates to our international society as a whole, informing 
it and guiding it in the determination of policy. I don't know 
how else the elements of human ignorance and folly, which have 
been so prominent in the shaping of our policies, are to be 
reduced. 

It is a commonplace to say that the foreign policy of any 
particular nation addresses itself to the world which is external 
to that nation. But this is not so. What the foreign policy of 
any nation addresses itself to is the image of the external world 
in the minds of the people who determine the policy of that 
nation. That image may approximate the reality more or less 
closely, but at best it can never be quite the same thing. And 
it is generally different in fundamental respects. 

None of us can have much certain knowledge of the external 
world. I cannot know, for example, whether there is such a 
thing today as a Chinese nation in the sense of a coherent 
national personality ^vith its own peculiar processes of thought 
and its own peculiar beliefe about government and society. I 
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posing our minds to such accumulated wisdom as is already 
available — that we might raise it, say, from 7 per cent to g 
per cent, just as we are raising the level of radiation in the 
earth’s atmosphere That 2 per cent might make all the differ 
ence in either case It may be that if one increased the water 
in the oceans by only 2 per cent, large parts of our lands would 
be flooded Similarly, a very little increase in wisdom might go a 
long way Students of international relations, consequent y, 
should not overlook the philosophical foundations of their 
subject 
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don’t understand the Arabs, you tell yourself that the only 
thing they respect is force, and again your mind is relieved of a 
troubling uncertainty. The appeal of dogmatic systems like the 
Marxist is that they provide a single body of legend which sup- 
plies the answer to every question, resolves every doubt. We no 
longer have to be puzzled by the springs of human behavior: 
economic determinism makes them clear. We no longer have to 
strain our minds to understand the causes of war: wars are the 
product of capitalist conspiracy. 

Foreign policy addresses itself, then, to the external world as 
legend, to the external Tvorld that men create in their imagina- 
tions. 

This brings me to the practical point of this concluding chap- 
ter, in which I sum up what seems to me the essential sig- 
nificance of what I have examined in the preceding twenty-four. 
The root of foreign policy is in the legendary image of the ex- 
ternal world to which it addresses itself. In the degree that the 
image is false, actually and philosophically false, no technicians, 
however proficient, can make the policy that is based on it sound. 
Legal experts and political scientists will labor to no avail. Com- 
modity and trade experts will not save the situation. Statisti- 
cians, however mountainous their statistics, will not save it. 
Neither science nor technology can take the place of wisdom, 
though the whole tendency of our modern world is to try to make 
them do so. And wisdom resides in a broad, a mature, an in- 
formed, a reasonably skeptical, and a humble understanding of 
the world in which we live. 

In the condition of the world as it is at present it seems to me 
that tvisdom is the possession of remarkably fetv; and those few 
are not likely to have a determining voice in the policies either 
of the democracies or of the dictatorships. But this would be a 
foolish as well as a despairing thing to say if I left it here. For 
wisdom is not an absolute which some have and some lack. 
Ever)’one has a little, and some, I daresay, have a little more 
than otliers. It is not unreasonable to believe that wc might 
raise the general level of wisdom by giving thought and by ex- 
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posing our minds to such accumulated wisdom as is already 
available — that we might raise it, say, from .y per cent to .9 
per cent, just as we are raising the level of radiation in the 
earth’s atmosphere. That .2 per cent might make all the differ- 
ence in either case. It may be that if one increased the water 
in the oceans by only .2 per cent, large parts of our lands would 
be flooded. Similarly, a very little increase in wisdom might go a 
long way. Students of international relations, consequently, 
should not overlook the philosophical foundations of their 
subject. 
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present. If we would only appropriate as much money and 
gather together as many scientists to conduct behavioral re- 
search as we did to invent the atom bomb, then we would do to 
human behavior what we did to the atom. We could predict it 
and by predicting it we could conquer and harness it. Aside 
from the fact that this is not an appealing prospect to me, I don’t 
share the hopes it holds out for understanding. It seems to me 
that the so called “behavioral sciences’* can uncover bits and 
pieces of human motivation and behavior, but that the whole is 
beyond the kind of research they represent. The analytical view 
cannot encompass the whole and tends, rather, to destroy it. 
What is needed is the creative view, the view that integrates 
rather than disintegrates. In this sense, I think that Shakespeare 
understood human behavior better than Dr. Freud (whom I do 
not mean to denigrate); and, consequently, that we would 
understand it better ourselves by steeping ourselves in the plays 
of Shakespeare than by studying the works of Freud. In this 
sense, Tolstoy’s War and Peace seems to me to have no less value 
than Professor Quincy Wright’s great Study of War. So I come 
back to the difference between wisdom and technical proficiency 
—in this case technical proficiency in analysis. 

The fact remains that those of us whose views bear on the 
making of foreign policy — and today that includes the masses — 
know little for sure about human behavior, especially human 
behavior in tHe external world to which foreign policy osten- 
sibly addresses itself. Perforce, we have to make mere views do 
for knowledge. It is the views that we hold in lieu of knowledge 
that determine foreign policy. 

Everything depends, in the first instance, on one's general 
view of human nature. If one thinks that human nature is pre- 
dominantly evil, tlien freedom of the individual will seem 
dangerous and a primary dependence on force essential. If, on 
llic contrary, one thinks that human nature is predominantly 
good, one will presumably be inclined toward anarchism and 
pacifism. Most of us are suspended somewhere between the 
extremes here. I shall not undertake to say what is the correct 
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view, or to estimate the relative weight of good and evil in 
human society. But I call attention to what seems to me a basic 
fallacy, or at least a fallacious tendency, in the thinking of al- 
most all of us. This is the view that mankind is divided into 
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all international situations do We believe in the rightness of 
our own case, and consequently m the wrongness of those who 
oppose our case This seems to me unexceptionable and even 
proper in itself The fallacy arises only when we identify our 
rightness on particular issues with a congenital moral superi 
ority in ourselves or our kind It arises when we equate right 
and wrong on particular contingent points of dispute with 
native virtue and native vice It arises ivhen we cross the line 
between right and righteotts, between wrong and wicked When 
we cross this line a great and dangerous change takes place in 
the nature of conflict, for the particular issues that gave rise to it 
now lose their relevance and any limiting effect they may have 
had on the conflict 

This consequence of the fallacy of the two species is not con 
fined to international relations Applied to social classes the 
fallacy leads to unfounded hopes of Utopia and resort to un- 
warranted cruelties for brmgmg it about Because so many peo- 
ple, at the time of the French Revolution, thought that evil 
was confined to aristocrats while virtue was the property of the 
masses they expected that the guillotine would be a sufficient 
instrument for purging mankind of evil When only the vir- 
tuous were left on earth Utopia would be at hand But what the 
French Revolution proved, at a heavy price, was that evil is 
ubiquitous in mankind, that a Robespierre may be infected 
with It no less than a Louis XVI Marxism based itself on this 
same fallacy, distinguishing “the people" and “the exploiters" 
as two opposed species of humanity Suffering and destruction 
were consequently inflicted on mankind m the name of “the 
people," the species that represented virtue 

The fallacy of the two species, when it dominates the conflicts 
of international relations, has the same effect in overriding the 
particular issues and their limits In World War II the issue on 
i\hich Germany was opposed at first was aggression, at the end 
It u'as opposed on die grounds that it ivas of the ‘aggressor" 
species, that it was by nature an ' aggressor nation ’ When the 
line between tliesc two concepts was crossed it no longer be- 
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came enough to put an end to Hitler’s course of aggression. One 
had to put an end to the German nation itself as a sovereign 
entity in the community of states. 

The plans for the postwar world were uniformly based on the 
concept tltat all nations were either "peace-loving or 
sor.” Since this concept had virtually nothing to o wi 
the plans could not possibly bring a settlement 
affairs. Peace, it was thought, could be won by ^ 
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able and a useful thing to do Almost a century and a half have 
passed since 1815 and France in that time has manifested no 
tendencies toward general aggression Apparently the (juality of 
being an aggressor was not, m fact, a fundamental or established 
element in her national character. 

I am, myself, disposed to believe that all good and all evil 
are to be found in each of us, as individuals or as nations — that 
we are all like Shakespeare’s Anthony, like his Macbeth or his 
Lear Certain circumstances bring out the good, others bring 
out the evil If one compares the behavior of Switzerland in the 
1930’s with the concurrent behavior of Germany one sees a 
contrast between good and bad But I don't, myself, believe it 
represents an inherent native difference between Germans and 
Swiss I think the real difference is between two sets of circum- 
stances one set which impelled, tempted, and allowed Germany 
to smite her neighbors, another which forbade Switzerland to 
indulge in any like behavior, and which obviated any tempta- 
tion to do so 

“Behind the great conflicts of mankind,” says Professor 
Butterfield, “is a terrible human predicament Contempo- 
raries fail to see the predicament or refuse to recognize its 
genuineness, so that our knowledge of it comes from later 
analysis — it is only with the progress of historical science on a 
particular subject that men come really to recognize that there 
was a terrible knot almost beyond the ingenuity of man to 
untie In historical perspective we learn to be a little more 
stmy Iot boib parties than they know how to be lor one an 
other . As regards the real world of international relations I 
should put forward the thesis (which, if it is true, would seem 
to me to be not an unimportant one) that this condition of 
absolute predicament or irreducible dilemma lies in the very 
geometry of human conflict It is at the basis of the structure of 
any gi\en episode in iliat conflict,’ » Nowhere is tins sense of the 
human predicament more poignantly expressed or with more 

» Herbert Butterfield Hutory and Human Relattons (London 1951) pp 17 and 
ao (essay on *The Tragic Element In Modem International Conflict *) 
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authority — since it comes from a statesman in the midst of crisis 
—than by Abraham Lincoln in his Second Inaugural Address, 
delivered while our Civil War was still being fought. 

This seems to me the essence of wisdom. Japan’s attack on 


Pearl Harbor, without a declaration of war or any warning, 
seemed morally outrageous to most of us Americans. But I don t 
think that most of us, caught in the predicament of the Japanese 
—a predicament, granted, which was in part of their own mak- 
ing-would have felt morally bound either to give adequate 
notice or, if that was not feasible, to refrain from the attack. I 
share the general horror at what the men who ru e . 
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ture of legend, which is generally composed of just such fallacies 
as these. 

When I read the daily press on the foreign policy debates in 
the United States, or in any other country, I am impressed by 
this. The opposing sides represent disparate views of the essen- 
tial nature of the world, and the real issue is here, in these 
opposed views, rather than in the respective policy recommen- 
dations that flow from them. The solution of international 
problems is also here. 

I think, in fact, that the only solution of international prob- 
lems is here, that here is where the additional .2 per cent in 
wisdom would be effective. I have already cited one example 
of the practical bearing that the choice of legend has: Because 
the allies of 1815 regarded only Napoleon, and not France, as 
the menace to be got rid of, they were able to make a peace. 
Because the allies of 1945 regarded Hitler as a mere symptom 
and the German nation as the real menace they were not able to 
make a peace. Everything depended on who was considered the 
enemy. 

In the international conflicts of our own day everything de- 
pends, similarly, on the identification of the entities that con- 
stitute our international world. Mr. Nehru has often spoken as 
if there were an entity in the international world called "Asia.” 
Mr. Herbert Hoover has spoken as if there were an entity called 
"the Western Hemisphere,” or "the Americas," opposed to 
another entity called "the Old World." John Maynard Keynes 
thought in terms of an entity called “Europe.” Walter Lipp- 
mann has spoken of an entity called "the Atlantic Community.” 
Rudyard Kipling was concerned a generation ago, and Miss 
Barbara Ward is today, with the confrontation of two supposed 
entities called "the East" and “the West.” In the United Na- 
tions — an organization that enshrines the legend of One World 
in its name — occasionally hear references to a grouping 
called "the colonial nations,” opposed to another called "the 
anti-colonial nations.” I, myself, have a disposition to talk in 
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terms of an entity called "Western civilization" (from which I 
• do not exclude Asia). 

Here are disparate views of the international world ivhich 
stand opposed to one another at several points. They are all, 
essentially, legendary views, but some have more reality to them 
than others. On the choice among them depends the practical 
solution of our problems. 

Let me offer an example. If we think of the world today as 
being divided between two immutable entities — one “Com- 
munism," the other “the Free World*’— then a simple, 
relatively unmanageable, essentially immitigable bipolar con- 
frontation constitutes the situation to which policymust address 
itself. The possibilities of solution, then, may be summed up in 
the simple alternatives of we or they, our survival or theirs. If, 
on the other hand, we take a more complex view, if we see our 
contemporary world as made up of many nations and powers, a 
patchwork — not one entity called "Communism," but rather 
the Soviet Union, Poland, China, Yugoslavia, Albania; not one 
entity called "the Free World,” but India, the United States, 
Japan, South Africa, Sweden — ^if we see the international scene 
as complex in this sense, then a more fluid and manageable 
situation presents itself for policy-making. 

I do not here judge how much of right or tvrong there is, 
respectively, in these opposed legends of the ^vorld to which 
policy must address itself. I cite them merely to show that it is 
here, at the level of premises which generally remain tacit, that 
foreign policy and the effectiveness of foreign policy are deter- 
mined. If human civilization has a future — and that is a possi- 
bility which I do not altogether rule out~it may be because we 
men of the twentieth century, individually and in our mulu- 
tudes, have learned to see the world in terms, whatever they may 
be, that are close enough to the reality to be -vvorkafale. 
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